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PREFACE 


This is not intended to be a definitive history of the Department of 
Education and Science (DES) in the years since the Second World 
War. Its primary aim, like that of other volumes in the New White- 
hall Series, is to provide a contemporary account of the Department 
at work, to explain what it tries to do and how it takes its place in the 
machinery of government, central and local, and to say something 
about the people who work in it. 

This account may well contain more history of the times than is 
usual in the New Whitehall Series. There are two main reasons for 
this. First, an education department of state like the DES has both 
to try to influence the historic development of the education service 
and to respond sensitively to external events. It works to shape the 
environment in which it discharges its task and the environment 
shapes the policies, procedures and personalities of those in the 
Department. The history of that developing environment is therefore 
inextricably a part of the life and character of the Department. 
Secondly, the postwar years have been a very formative period in 
every sense. The DES is very different today from the old Board of 
Education. It is now over fifty years since one of its senior officials* 
gave an account of the work of the Board as it was then. For both 
these reasons, therefore, something wider and longer than a plain 
description of the DES as a government department and as it stands 
at one moment in time may be thought justified. 

The difficulty of deciding where to begin and where to end, 
however, has been sharpened precisely because, however delimited, 
the essential characterisation of the period has been that of profound 
and continuous change. The Education Act 1944 is the most obvious 
Starting point. Deciding where to end has been far more difficult, 

I have concluded that it would be both impracticable and undesir- 
able to attempt a stop-press finale to this story. Arbitrary though it 
may appear, it has seemed sensible to concentrate on developments 
in the Department's work over the three decades following the enact- 
ment of the Education Act 1944, during which it acquired its present 
Shape and range of functions; and this is what the following chapters 
try to do. 

There may be disappointment, even criticism,that the most recent 
events are not reported in detail. There have certainly been significant 


"Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge (Permanent Secretary 1911-25), The Board of 
Education, Whitehall Series (London and New York, Putnam, 1927). (The 
Department's responsibilities did not at that time include the universities, 
civil science, arts or libraries.) 
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developments since 1974. The resource background has changed 
dramatically. The birth rate has continued to decline. The fact of 
unemployed teachers is a new and painful one. Attention is focused 
much more than in the past on the content of the curriculum, on the 
educational process as well as the educational system and structure, 
and on the relationship of this process to that of preparation for the 
world of work, particularly the world of industry and technology. 
All this, I hope, is fully recognised, although inevitably in summary, 
in the last chapter of the book. And the principal developments have 
been noted in the earlier narrative chapters. To attempt to do more 
would be impracticable; the physical effort of editing and printing 
alone imposes its own delays between events and their recording. 
But it would also in my view be undesirable to attempt in this sort of 
volume to be ‘bang up to date’. Most of the more noticeable recent 
developments are still unwinding themselves. It is too early to make 
judgements about their real significance. History may well prove any 
such judgements profoundly wrong in the longer perspective — and 
tomorrow’s events may make them even out of date in the shorter 
perspective. If history is to remain history, it has to be a little chary 
of prophecy. 

I am greatly indebted to many former colleagues who have gone 
to a great deal of trouble in reading and commenting on drafts in 
the course of preparation of this volume. I must give special thanks 
to Dennis Routh, a former member of the Department, who has been 
responsible for assembling the basic material, for coaxing busy col- 
leagues into commenting on successive revisions and for the general 
editorship of the volume as a whole. The concluding chapter, 
however, for what it is worth, is my own. 


WILLIAM PILE 
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PART ONE 


The Growth and Scope 
of the Department 


CHAPTER | 


Introduction: From Committee of Council to 
Department of State 


It may seem ironic that throughout the nineteenth century and the 
first four decades of the twentieth, the country that led the way in the 
industrial revolution in Europe should have lagged behind other 
advanced countries in its provision of public education; but it is not 
difficult to explain. The prevailing laissez-faire ideology, religious 
dissension and the existence of a highly developed private sector of 
education (the so-called ‘public schools’) combined to retard the 
growth of the public service of education in England throughout this 
period. 

One aspect of this retarded development was the absence, right up 
to the end of the nineteenth century, of any effective central authority 
to supervise and plan the development of the service. In 1839 a 
committee of the Privy Council had been established to ‘superintend 
the application’ of the moneys voted by Parliament in 1833 in aid of 
two voluntary church societies which provided schools for the 
children of the poorer classes, and the first HM Inspectors of Schools 
Were appointed to ensure the necessary scrutiny. 

In 1853, in the wake of the Great Exhibition, a Science and Art 
Department was established, originally under the Board of Trade, to 
foster instruction in these subjects, and in 1856 this was put, as a 
argely autonomous unit, under the control of the Education 

Ommittee, which was from that time designated the Education 

€partment. ; j 

But this Department, although by this time it had its own vice- 
President responsible for educational matters, was still not an 
Ordinary Department created with a Minister at the head of it’.* Nor 
Was it, in the latter part of the century, the only central authority 
Concerned with schools in England and Wales. Thus from 1874 the 
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Charity Commissioners had certain functions in relation to the 
endowed grammar schools, with powers of inspection. 

It was not until 1899 that one of the many attempts to create an 
effective central authority, this time given a fair wind by the Report 
of the influential Bryce Commission on Secondary Education, 
reached the statute book as the Board of Education Act 1899. On 1 
April 1900 the Board of Education, in the words of Selby-Bigge* 
‘struggled into existence’. Its ministerial head was in effect, if not in 
name, a Minister of Education. 

This Act was the precursor of the Balfour Act 1902, which brought 
in the local authorities — the elected municipal and county councils — 
as the main providers of the public education service throughout 
England and Wales. The government of the time had recognised that 
the creation of an effective central education authority was a neces- 
Sary precondition for the development of a satisfactory local 
organisation of the service, based on local government bodies. 
These two enactments of the turn of the century were the beginning 
of the partnership between central and local government that 
is the characteristic feature of this country's educational system 
today. 

But it was only a beginning. The new central authority was at this 
stage — and indeed right up to 1944 — limited to the modest task of 
'superintendence of matters relating to education in England and 
Wales’. The initiative for development rested almost entirely with the 
local bodies. The central department had no explicit mandate for 
policy making, and there was nothing like a coherent system of grant 
aid from central funds for local activity. 

The partnership between the 


carried a stage further by the Fisher Act 1918. This recognised that 


berally for its expansion'.? 
re, empowering the Board 
howing how they proposed 
der the Education Acts. It 
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war broke out in 1939, in many ways trailed well behind the systems 
of leading powers such as Germany, France and the USA. 


THE EDUCATION ACT 1944 


The decisive advance towards a coherent national system, giving to 
the centre sufficient power for policy making and initiative for 
development, came with the Education Act 1944. This, the first of the 
great reforming measures of the period of postwar reconstruction, 
has been described as 'the most comprehensive and complete 
measure of educational reform in our history’,* and the description 
is still apt. 

The Board now became a ministry in name as well as fact, its 
minister charged with the duty to ‘promote the education of the 
people of England and Wales and the progressive development of 
institutions devoted to that purpose' (Education Act 1944, Section 1). 
The Minister of Education was no longer to ‘superintend’; he was to 
‘secure the effective execution’ by local authorities, ‘under his control 
and direction’ of the ‘national policy’ for providing a varied and 
comprehensive educational service in every area. 

The words ‘control and direction’ convey an impression of omni- 
potence which, as later chapters will suggest, has never corresponded 
with reality. But the fact remains that the 1944 Act resulted, both 
directly and indirectly, in a very great extension of the powers and 
responsibilities of the central department. 

The Minister himself was given substantial new powers. Thus he 
was given powers to provide financial assistance to church schools 
Which were to bring about a transformation of the ‘dual system’. He 
was for the first time given effective powers to supervise the 
Standards of privately financed independent schools and to secure 
the provision by LEAs of sufficient facilities for the training of 
teachers. He was empowered in various ways to supervise, control 
and, in the last resort, direct the activities of LEAs, and he was given 
what was in effect a mandate to initiate national policies. 

Indirectly his responsibilities were increased in as much as the Act 
provided for a great extension of the statutory duties and powers of 
the LEAs which were to operate under his control and direction. 
They were to have the duty to secure that there should be available 
for their area sufficient schools, both primary and secondary, to 
provide for the different ages, abilities and aptitudes of all pupils 
in the area — a provision that amongst other things entailed a major 
reform of secondary education. They were to have the duty to secure 
the provision of postschool or ‘further’ education in their area as one 
of the three statutory stages of education. In a number of other fields 
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the Minister and the LEAs were given new or enlarged duties and 
powers which were the basis of major developments over the next 
three decades, notably in the provision of scholarships for students 
in higher education, in special education for handicapped children, 
in the provision of meals and milk in school, and in the school 
health service. 


SUBSEQUENT EXTENSIONS OF THE 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


In 1964, following the Reports of the Robbins Committee on Higher 
Education, and the Trend Committee on Civil Science,’ the 
Department’s functions were further enlarged, and it now became a 
department of state. It was given responsibility for the financing of 
the universities, which since 1919 had been exercised directly by the 
Treasury, with the advice of a semi-autonomous University Grants 
Committee (UGC). The UGC continued in being, but its advice 
was thenceforward given to the new Secretary of State. As a result 
of amalgamation with the Office of the Minister for Science, 
the Department came to have a range of functions in the field of 
civil science, notably responsibility for the work of the research 
councils, 

In the following year, the Secretary of State was given responsi- 
bility for financial assistance for the arts, which is mainly channelled 
through the Arts Council of Great Britain. A minister was appointed 
with the special responsibility of supervising this aspect of the 
Department’s work, becoming in effect Minister for the Arts. 

In the same year, as a result of the Public Libraries and Museums 
Act 1964, the Department acquired new powers in relation to the 
public library service, which in England and Wales has largely 
developed as a local government service. It has also been closely 
concerned with the development of the National Central Library, and 
more recently with the establishment and financing of the British 
Library, which incorporated this and other national library insti- 
tutions. 

The Department (or its predecessors) has for more than a century 
also had responsibility for the administration of two major national 
museums : the Victoria and Albert Museum and its dependencies, and 
the Science Museum. In assuming its role in civil science it also 
inherited responsibility for the British Museum (Natural History), 
and at about the same time it came to have a general concern for 
provincial museums and galleries. It has also come to have 


responsibility for the oversight and development of the major 
trustee museums and art galleries in London. 
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The Department thus covers a wide range of responsibilities, 
comprising not only every phase of education from nursery to 
university, but also civil science and the arts, public libraries and 
museums. Directly or indirectly it is concerned with the expenditure 
of very large sums of public money. Total public expenditure on 
education in Great Britain in 1977-8 accounted for 12 per cent of 
public expenditure and 7 per cent of gross national product. 

Although the Department is now generally reckoned to be one of 
the dozen or so major departments of central government, it is by 
current Whitehall standards a small department. Apart from the 
Treasury it is the smallest of the London-based departments of 
state. Its entire headquarters staff numbers about 2,500 (excluding 
museum staff and HM Inspectorate). This is largely because in 
England and Wales (and the same is true of Scotland) education is a 
decentralised service. Unlike education ministries in most other 
countries, the Department has few executive functions. It does not 
itself run schools, colleges or universities, or employ teachers, or 
prescribe curricula or operate public libraries. These functions are 
the responsibility of local authorities or autonomous bodies. 
Similarly, in the field of civil science the Department does not itself 
conduct research or maintain research establishments. This is done 
by research councils and other bodies which are grant aided by the 
Department. Its assistance to the arts is also mainly channelled 
through an autonomous body: the Arts Council of Great Britain. 

The Department's role in relation to all these bodies is essentially 
that of a planning, policy-making, resource-providing and super- 
visory agency, setting national standards, formulating national 
policies for development and providing funds. To enable it to fulfil 
this role it has a variety of powers or means of influence, statutory, 
financial and administrative. Its relationship with the local govern- 
ment bodies which operate the education service on the ground (up 
to but not including university level) is commonly described as a 
Partnership, and the term is not inapposite to describe its relationship 
with the universities, with the research councils and with corre- 
sponding bodies in the field of library services, the arts and museums. 

Since most of the work of the Department is done through these 
local government and other bodies, much of what follows will be 
concerned with the work of these bodies, and the Department's 


relationships with them. 


PLAN OF THE BOOK 
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the framework — legal, administrative and financial — within which it 
now operates. Chapter 1 briefly traces the emergence of the Depart- 
ment itself. Chapter 2 singles out some of the salient features of 
postwar Britain that have particularly influenced the development of 
the educational system and therefore of the Department, or have a 
special bearing on its work. Chapter 3 gives an introductory 
account of the Department's relationship with the LEAs which 
are the main providers of statutory education. Chapter 4 looks 
in greater depth at the 'partnership that operates the education 
service, up to but not including university level, to see how it works 
in practice in the formation of policy. Chapter 5 deals in more detail 
with the arrangements for the financing of education, which are of 
key importance for understanding the relationship between the 
Department and the local authorities and other providing bodies. 

Part Two looks at the Department's responsibilities and its role in 
the development of policies in the main sectors of the statutory 
system of education: the schools (Chapter 6); the training and supply 
of teachers (Chapter 7); and further education (Chapter 8). 

In Part Three, Chapter 9 deals with the Department's more recently 
acquired role vis-à-vis the universities. 

Part Four (Chapter 10) looks at the higher education sector as a 
whole, and considers some of the problems of growth and cost with 
which the country has been confronted in this sector in the 1970s. 

Part Five deals with the Department's responsibilities in contiguous 
fields: public library services both local and national (Chapter 11); 
the arts and museums (Chapter 12); and civil science (Chapter 13). 

In Part Six, Chapter 14 describes the headquarters organisation 
and staff of the Department and HM Inspectorate and says some- 
thing about the men and women who work in them. Finally, Chapter 
15 offers a few conclusions. 


A word about the geographical scope of this volume. The geo- 
graphical 


education.) The Department's respo 
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as well as to England and Wales. In what follows it will sometimes 
be convenient to speak of ‘England’ or ‘English’ although properly 
speaking the reference should be to England and Wales or to Great 
Britain. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


l Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, The Board of Education, Whitehall Series (London 
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5 Committee on Higher Education (Chairman: Lord Robbins), Higher Edu- 
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6 Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Organisation of Civil Science, 
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7 See Sir David Milne, The Scottish Office, New Whitehall Series (London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1957). 


CHAPTER 2 


Demographic and Social Background 


Any attempt to give an account of the work of a department respon- 
sible for the educational system of an advanced country in a period of 
rapid change needs to be prefaced with some remarks about the 
social context in which it operates. This chapter attempts to pick out 
a few salient trends and factors in postwar British society — demo- 
graphic trends, population movements, health of the child popu- 
lation, effects of technological change, and so forth — which have had 
major consequences for the Department. The selection of factors 
chosen for mention is necessarily arbitrary, although it reflects 
experience of what has most affected the Department’s work. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


To start with the tangible and measurable: in Britain, as in most 
other Western countries, this has been a period of large changes 1n 
the birth rate, at first upwards and, later, downwards. In 1944 
annual births in England and Wales rose from the prewar level of 
around 600,000 a year to 751,000 and then, after a brief decline, to 
820,000 in 1946 and a peak of 881,000 in 1947. This was the 
phenomenon commonly referred to as the *bulge'. Thereafter they 
fell but, contrary to general expectation, they did not revert to the 
prewar level; from 1955 onwards they rose again, to a peak of 876,000 
in 1964. Only after that did they show a downward trend; but this 
has since continued without interruption until 1977. 

The postwar rise, as Lord Butler himself has observed!, was 
largely unforeseen at the time that the Education Act 1944 was in 
Preparation. In the 1920s and early 1930s annual births had been 
falling, and the school population was static or declining. During the 
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war it was widely assumed that this was the normal pattern, and 
that after a brief upsurge resulting from the ending of the war and 
demobilisation, births would revert to the prewar level. 

The consequent increase in the size of the child population had a 
major and continuing impact on the educational system throughout 
the three decades from 1944. This impact was of course most imme- 
diately felt in the schools, which have to accommodate children of 
compulsory age, and also those who stay on voluntarily, as may be 
Seen from Table 2.1. 


Table 2.1 School population of England and Wales in thousands (all 
schools)! 


1947 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1977 
5,40 6,315 7,199 7,620 7,775 8,628 9,688 | 9,759 


* Of these, about 93 per cent at any one time are in schools maintained by LEAs. 
The 1947 figure, however, excludes a large part of independent sector. 


It will be seen that over the thirty-year period from 1947 to 1977 the 
School population increased by over 4-4 million. 
.. By no means all the growth in school population has been due to 
increased births. Much of it is attributable to the deliberate policies 
of successive governments aimed at extending secondary education. 
hus in 1947 the period of compulsory schooling was extended to 
age 15, and in 1972 to 16. These measures added 400,000 to the 
Secondary school rolls by the end of 1948, and by the end of 1973 a 
further 250,000. Moreover, it has been the policy of all postwar 
Bovernments to encourage secondary pupils to stay on beyond i 
Statutory leaving age, and there has thus been a continuing Sh 
towards voluntary staying on, which by 1971-2 had added a further 
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mainly the West Indies, India, Pakistan, Kenya and Cyprus. 

But the increase in births of children born in Britain to indigenous 
parents has throughout this period been the major factor in the 
growth of school population. 

It was against this background of large and continuing increases 
in numbers in the first three decades after the war that the reforms of 
the 1944 Act had to be carried through. The impact of increasing 
numbers was of course not felt only by the schools. As the larger 
birth groups reached the age of further and higher education, and as 
new policies came into operation designed to extend educational 
opportunities at these levels, there was also a greatly increased 
demand for places in colleges of further education and universities, 
and the continuing increase in school population called for a very 
large increase in the supply of teachers and therefore in the provision 
of teacher training. 

From the mid-1970s the trend in births changed radically. Instead 
of the continuing rise which had been one of the Department's main 
preoccupations, a continuing decline set in. By 1975 the projection of 
births prepared by the Government Actuary's Department in 
conjunction with the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys was 
already registering a figure well below that assumed in the Depart- 
ments 1972 White Paper Education: A Framework for Expansion, 
and even below that assumed in 1974. This decline, with its impli- 
cations for future school population, has had major consequences for 
the education service, particularly as regards the number of teachers 
needed in the late 1970s and early 1980s, but also in other ways. 


POPULATION MOVEMENT 


Another characteristic of postwar British society which has had 
major consequences for the educational system has been the greatly 
increased mobility of the population. This is of course no new 
phenomenon in the country that was the first to experience the 
industrial revolution, but the extent of movement has been growing. 
In the postwar period mobility has increased still further as a result 
of technological change, the changing character of British industry 
and the provision of new housing on a large scale. In the twenty-five 
years from 1945 to 1970 some 6 million new houses were built in 
England and Wales, either privately or by local authorities. In this 
period some 4 million children moved with their families into new 
housing. Analysis of the 1966 census figures showed that 10 per cent 
of the population had moved within one year prior to the census and 
30 per cent within five years. 


Population movements of this order have, in terms of the need for 
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physical provision of schools and other educational facilities, an im- 
pact almost as great as the impact of increases in school population. 


THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD POPULATION 


Now that over 90 per cent of the child population spend upwards of 
ten years in schools in the public sector, the health of the child 
population must be of vital concern to the Department. 

Early in its life the Board of Education began to interest itself in 
the health of children in school. An Act of 1907 laid on local 
education authorities (LEAs) a duty to ensure the medical examina- 
tion of all children in public elementary schools, and a Medical 
Branch was set up at the Board. Thus from the early years of the 
century the Department’s medical advisers have been well informed 
about the state of health of children in school. 

Their reports illuminate the transformation that has occurred over 
this period. The then chief medical officer of the Ministry of 
Education reported on the fiftieth anniversary of the service's 
inauguration: 


Contrasted with children of 50 years ago the boys and girls of 
today are of better physique, are well clad and shod, and are 
Cleaner, and their expectation of life at birth is 20 years longer. 
Diseases that once killed or disabled thousands of children have 
been overcome whilst the ravages of others have been restricted. . . . 
Children everywhere are taller and heavier than their predecessors 
of 50 years ago; they reach physical maturity earlier . . .* 


In the period since 1957 the improvement has been maintained. By 
1964 and 1965 the Department's chief medical officer was able to 
report that the proportion of school children found to be in an 
Unsatisfactory physical condition had fallen to 0-38 per cent.? 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: 
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education. Despite the exhaustion of war and the country’s 
diminished role in the world, the last thirty years have been, for most 
of the time, a period of continuing economic growth in Britain. 
Although less spectacular than that of other leading European 
countries and more interrupted by crises, this growth has over the 
postwar period as a whole been substantial. It has been estimated 
that the gross national product (GNP) of 1970 was in real terms 
about three times that of 1938. This has been a crucial factor in 
making possible the expansion of the educational system which is 
surveyed in the following chapters. Its importance may be summed 
up in the proposition that over this period the country has been able 
to devote to education between two and three times as much of a 
GNP that has increased threefold. 

A. further consequence of technological change that is particularly 
relevant to this volume is the increased demand that it has created 
for educated and trained manpower. A technologically advanced 
society requires from the educational system a greatly increased 
output of qualified scientists and technologists, and of supporting 
technicians and craftsmen. It also requires many more people with a 
high level of general education for managerial positions in industry 
and commerce, the professions, the apparatus of central and local 
government and the arts, and a higher degree of literacy, numeracy 
and general adaptability, at all levels, to enable people to cope with 
what has been described as ‘the universal upgrading of jobs’. 

The obverse of society's increasing need for qualified people has 
been a growing realisation amongst all sections of the community of 
what the Crowther Report called ‘the importance of being qualified’ 
and consequently an increasing demand for qualifications of all 
kinds, which, combined with the universalisation of secondary 
education, has acted as a powerful stimulus to the development of all 
forms of further and higher education. 

Technological change has also produced a society in which more 
leisure has led to a large increase in demand for adult education in the 
widest sense: ‘in our changing and evolving society the explicit and 
latent demands for all kinds of adult education have increased and 
will continue to increase. Adults in their own right have claims for 
the provision of a comprehensive service which can satisfy these 
demands in appropriately adult ways.'* 


THE PROBLEM OF DEPRIVATION 
AND THE DEPRIVED AREAS 


While for the great majority of the population economic growth has 
brought rising living standards, there has remained an under- 
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privileged minority for whom the increased wealth of the community 
has brought little benefit. In the decaying inner rings of large 
conurbations, in communities based on declining industries, in urban 
areas with large immigrant populations and in some depopulated 
rural areas, poverty and deprivation have persisted; and although 
Statistics appear to show that during this period the gap between 
rich and poor has narrowed and that the welfare state has mitigated 
the worst deprivation, there have remained areas where high unem- 
ployment, low earnings, poor housing, overcrowding, large families, 
a high proportion of broken homes and other factors combine to 
produce multiple deprivation on which the existing social services 
make limited impact. 

During this period, and particularly in the last decade, there has 
been a wider recognition? that such areas constitute a special problem 
for social policy generally, and for education in particular, and that 
so long as they persist amid growing prosperity, the educational 
system must fall short of achieving the greater equality of educational 
opportunity that has been the broadly agreed aim of all the parties. 


THE EXPLOSION OF KNOWLEDGE 


A phenomenon closely associated with technological change, and 
one which has a direct impact not only on the educational work of the 
Department but also on its work in relation to science and libraries, 
is the so-called explosion of knowledge. : 

The most direct impact of the knowledge explosion | on the 
educational system is of course at its upper end, in universities and 
other advanced institutions doing research and teaching at the 
frontiers of knowledge. But it also has a continuous impact on all 
sectors of technical and vocational education, requiring constant 
revision and extension of curricula, rising standards and the develop- 
ment of new educational systems for new technologies and skills. It 
has major implications for teacher training. In the schools it has 
resulted in inflation of the curriculum, overloading of examination 
syllabuses and pressures for more and earlier specialisation, thus 
creating an urgent need for curricular reform. 


IMPACT OF THE MEDIA 


No review of the background against which the education service has 


Operated in the postwar period would be complete without some 
reference to the development that has taken place in the media of 
communication. Two aspects of this phenomenon may be singled out 
as specially relevant to education and to the work of the Department. 
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First is broadcasting. While radio has commanded a wide audience 
for more than fifty years, large scale television viewing is almost 
entirely a postwar development. The television service of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) started in 1936 but at that time 
reached only a limited audience. It was suspended during the war 
and resumed only in 1946. Since then the expansion of viewing has 
been extremely rapid. In 1950 the number of television licences 
issued was less than 400,000. By 1968 it was 15-5 million. In 1950 it 
was estimated that 4-3 per cent of the adult population had television 
receivers in their homes. By 1964 the figure was over 90 per cent. 
Britain is one of the small number of countries in the world that have 
aptly been described as ‘total television societies’. 

From one point of view this development has brought great 
benefits to all who work in education. The broadcasting authorities 
have specific responsibilities in relation to education. The charter of 
the BBC identifies education as one of its three principal purposes, 
alongside entertainment and information. So, for Independent 
Television, do the Television Acts 1954 and 1964. The BBC has 
machinery, in the School Broadcasting Council and in its Further 
Education Advisory Council, for associating LEAs, other outside 
bodies and independent individuals with its specifically educational 
work. The Television Act 1964 requires the Independent Broad- 
casting Authority to set up an advisory body to give advice on 
educational policies and programmes. The central source of advice 
on educational policy for Independent Television as a whole is its 
Educational Advisory Council. The Council is assisted by a Schools 
Committee and an Adult Education Committee. There are also 
educational advisory committees appointed by the programme 
companies providing school programmes for the network. 

It would be widely agreed that the BBC's response to its edu- 
cational duties has been generous, particularly if education is taken in 
its broadest sense (as is implicit in the charter) to include the dis- 
semination of what is best in music, literature and the arts as well as 
documentaries and discussion of public affairs. The educational 
contribution of the Independent Broadcasting Authority and the 
programme companies, although more recent, has also been increas- 
ingly valued. The establishment of local radio stations has offered 
further opportunities for collaboration with LEAs. The widespread 
acceptance of television as a normal means of communication, more 
effective in many ways than the traditional printed word, has begun 
to exert a significant influence on methods of teaching and learning. 

At the Same time there is growing recognition that with the 
universalisation of television viewing society is confronted with an 
immensely powerful medium, exerting an influence on the young in 
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particular, beside which, as the Crowther Report pointed out, 
education has only a strictly limited impact. Few of those concerned 
with education would maintain that this influence is wholly bene- 
ficial or helpful to the aims of education. Many would argue that 
merely by mirroring society as it is — with its plurality of values, its 
excessive materialism (as many think) and its increasing preoccu- 
pation with violence — television gives currency and encouragement 
to the more disquieting tendencies in society to an extent that, to say 
the least, makes the work of the educators more difficult. 

A second point about the development of the media deserves 
mention here because it has had an increasing, and on the whole 
invigorating, effect on the work of the Department. The remarkable 
growth in public interest in education that has taken place in the last 
thirty years has been reflected in a great increase in coverage of 
educational topics by the media — the daily and periodical press as 
well as television and sound broadcasting. All the main national 
dailies and most of the broadcasting networks have their educational 
correspondents, and there has been a notable growth in the number 
of educational journals with exceptionally well-informed specialist 
staffs. All the main issues of national educational policy with which 
ministers and the Department have to deal are thus the subject of 
continuous and searching public debate in the press and on the air as 


well as in Parliament. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The period since the war has been the first in which an attempt has 
been made to apply research systematically to education and to use it 
in helping to shape national policy. The 1944 Act gave both the new 
Ministry and the LEAs power to assist educational research, and for 
a number of years after the war an independent body, the National 
Foundation for Educational Research, pioneered systematic research 
on education, with the help of modest grants from the Department 
and LEAs. ; 

In 1959 the Crowther Report drew attention to the need for 
educational research on a far larger scale, and thereafter there have 
been considerable advances. During the 1960s successive central 
advisory councils for education for England and for Wales — notably 
the Newsom Report,® the Plowden Report and its counterpart for 
Wales, the Gittins Report? - made use of research on an extensive 
scale in the preparation of their reports. The Report of the Robbins 
Committee on Higher Education was accompanied by no less than 
six volumes of appendices containing the results of surveys and 


research. 
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In 1961 the Ministry itself set up a Research and Intelligence 
Branch to keep in touch with educational research throughout the 
country and to identify areas of promise or need. In recent years the 
Department has been concentrating its research expenditure on 
policy-related issues or other work having a practical application to 
the educational system as a whole. 

The Schools Council, since its creation in 1964, has had at its 
disposal substantial funds for curriculum research and development. 
The Office of Population Censuses and Surveys has not infrequently 
been commissioned to undertake surveys related to problems of 
educational policy. The universities also have paid increasing atten- 
tion to educational research, and a number of independent trusts, 
notably the Nuffield Foundation, have financed major projects. 

When the Social Science Research Council was created in 1965, 
one of its early decisions was to set up an educational research 
board. As a consequence of this and other developments there has 
been increasing cross-fertilisation between educational researchers 
and those in disciplines relevant to education, such as sociology, 
psychology and genetics. 


CHANGING IDEAS ABOUT THE NATURE 
AND AIMS OF EDUCATION 


A word about the changes in accepted ideas on the aims of education 
and the range of the school curriculum: when the state first became 
involved in the financing of public education, its aim was to promote 
the instruction of children of “the labouring classes’ in the three Rs. 
Although Successive revisions of the regulations allowed for the 
widening of the curriculum, this conception of public education 
survived well beyond the end of the nineteenth century. 

It is significant that Lord Butler, in introducing his Bill to the 
Commons in January 1944, thought it necessary to point out that, 
Instead of elementary instruction in the three Rs, his Bill put upon 
the parents of every child of compulsory school age the duty to 
ensure that he or she received efficient full-time education suitable to 
his age, ability and aptitude. The duties laid upon LEAs are defined 
in similar terms. Indeed their responsibilities are drawn even more 
widely, for they are charged with contributing towards the ‘spiritual, 
moral, mental and physical development of the community’; and 
although some today may dismiss this phrase as rhetoric, it is one 
that on the whole offers a fair description of the range of the school 
curriculum as it is today. 

One of the fundamental changes in thinking about the aims of 
education may conveniently be summed up by saying that there has 
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been a more widespread acceptance, particularly at the primary level, 
of the ‘child-centred’ approach to education. Such an approach 
implies an educational system designed to take account of the needs 
and interests of children, that is, to encourage each child to realise its 
own potential rather than simply to assimilate knowledge or 
instruction in skills. This shift of emphasis has had implications over 
the whole range of educational provision, for example, in the design 
of school buildings as well as in the development of the curriculum 
and the training of teachers. 


EDUCATION AND EQUALITY 


Another area in which there has been a significant shift in traditional 
thinking about education is that of the relationship between the aims 
of education and the idea, or rather the ideal, of equality. 

From the time of the Benthamites there has been a close associa- 
tion, in the minds of English educational reformers, between 
education and equality. At the level of practical policies the belief in 
greater equality of educational opportunity has been a corollary of 
the modern democratic belief in universal suffrage. It was no 
coincidence that the Forster Act 1870 came soon after the Reform 
Act 1867 which extended the franchise to the urban working man. 

During the first half of this century it was the generally accepted 
belief that what the principle of equality required in education was 
progress towards equality of educational opportunity. This was one 
of the main principles which underlay the Butler Act — in particular 
its objective of providing free secondary education for all and wider 
access to higher education. 

In recent years the findings of res 
genetics have provided a growing vo 
educational opportunity does not go 
attainment and even in measurable intelligence may be due as much 
to home background, parental concern (or lack of it) and social 
environment as to inherited characteristics. 

This was the thesis that led the Plowden Council to formulate the 
idea of ‘positive discrimination" for the deprived and underprivileged. 
Both their diagnosis and the conclusions that they drew for 
educational policy have been endorsed by subsequent research, 
notably that of the National Child Development Study and of 
Dr Halsey and his colleagues,!! and have come to be widely accepted 
by educational opinion as a basis of educational policies and 


resource allocation. i i 
But while this thesis has gained wi 
leading to suggest that it has been universa 


earch in education, sociology and 
lume of evidence that equality of 
far enough, that differences in 


de support, it would be mis- 
Ily accepted. There is room 
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for differences of opinion on the extent to which nature or nurture is 
the decisive factor in determining the potentialities and achievements 
of individual children. Equally, where resources are scarce, there is 
room for argument as to the extent to which resources should be 
devoted to the underprivileged at the expense of the able, and many 
would argue that a too exclusive preoccupation with the social aim 
of education in promoting equality may result in a neglect of other 
aims such as the pursuit of quality and excellence. There has been a 
continuing debate in recent years, which by no means follows party 
lines, between the protagonists of equality and positive discrimina- 
tion and the defenders of excellence and high standards.!? 

There is a related aspect of the Plowden thesis that has been more 
recently enlarged upon by the National Child Development Study 
and in the research of Dr Halsey and his colleagues in regard to 
educational priority areas. This is the view — implied in the title of the 
National Child Development Study's Report - that the crucial years 
in determining a child's capacity are those from birth to age 7. This 
view has evident implications for national educational policy and the 
allocation of resources. It has led to a questioning of the wisdom of 
giving priority to the development of postschool education, which 
was a characteristic of national education policy in the late 1960s, 
and to an increasing conviction that higher priority should be given 
to extending provision at the primary and the preschool levels. 


THE DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION 
A word also needs to be said 


ion in England and Wales, in so far as it is 
democratic bodies, answerable to local 


generally applied, and that all who are 
process — whether as teachers, parents, 
oice in the day-to-day running 
k and in educational policies 
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reports of the period have been sympathetic to these aspirations. 
Thus the Plowden Report!? paid particular attention to the question 
of parental attitudes and the need to associate parents with the work 
of individual schools. 

Successive governments too have shown themselves aware of these 
aspirations. The 1944 Act itself allocated certain powers to managers 
and governors of individual schools. A later Act — the Education 
(No. 2) Act 1968 — extended similar provisions to technical colleges 
and colleges of education, and has favoured the inclusion on govern- 
ing and managing bodies not only of teachers but also — in the case 
of establishments catering mainly for those aged 18 or over — of 
students.!4 The Department is usually ready to receive representa- 
tions from organisations of the kind just described, and not in- 
frequently consults them when new policies are in preparation. 


SCARCE RESOURCES 


It would be a serious omission to conclude this chapter without 
referring to one feature of the background to the Department's work 
in the last three decades that in many ways has been most important 
of all: the limitation of resources. Despite what has been said earlier 
about the growth of GNP, the expansion of the country’s educational 
system which will be described in later chapters has had to be under- 
taken at a time when the country was impoverished by war, was 
frequently in economic difficulties and even in prosperity was 
achieving only modest economic growth. It has thus had to be 
carried through with strictly limited resources of money, of skilled 
manpower, particularly teachers, and of bricks and mortar and other 
capital equipment. It has been a period, moreover, in which there 
have been competing demands on resources for reform in other fields: 
housing, health and other social services arising from the develop- 
ment of the welfare state, as well as the cost of defence. In the 1970s 
all these difficulties have been compounded by the high level of 
inflation. ; 
Limitation of resources is of course a fact of life which looms 
large in the work of any government department — or for that matter 
of any local authority — at any time. It loomed particularly large in 
the work of the Department during the three decades after the war, 
because this was a period when the national aim of achieving major 
educational advance coincided with a period of rapidly increasing 
numbers and of large movements of population. » . 
There can be few who have been engaged in the administration of 
education in this period who have not sometimes felt condemned to 
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work forever in a Looking Glass country, where it was always 
necessary to run faster and faster to stay in the same place. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Department and its Partners in the 
Education Service 


A NATIONAL SERVICE LOCALLY ADMINISTERED 


It is a basic feature of the public service of education in England and 
Wales that, while it is a national service, it is locally administered. 
Except at university level it is, in the words of Selby-Bigge, a 
decentralised service ‘conducted by representative local bodies which 
are not the agents of the central authority’. Unlike the ministries of 
education in, say, France or Italy, the central department itself takes 
virtually no direct part in running educational institutions. It 
maintains no schools or colleges; it employs no teachers; it does not 
control the curriculum. | 

The authorities that maintain the great majority of the schools and 
colleges in the public sector, other than universities, are elected local 
government bodies: the non-metropolitan county councils and the 
metropolitan district councils in the large conurbations, together 
with the Inner London Education Authority (ILEA) and the Outer 
London boroughs. These have the function of providing education 
along with other local services. In their exercise of their educational 
functions they are known as local education authorities (LEAs). 
These authorities also provide most of the schools in the public 
sector; that is, they are responsible for building as well as main- 
taining them. 

They are not the only providers of schools in the public sector. A 
substantial proportion of schools in the maintained sector are 
‘voluntary’ schools, that is, schools provided by voluntary bodies, 
notably the churches. Rather less than one-third of the schools 
within the maintained system, containing rather over a fifth of the 
pupils, are voluntary schools.* But it is the LEAs that maintain them 
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and are generally responsible for planning development on the 
ground. 

Thus the education service, except at university level, is operated as 
a partnership between the central authority and the LEAs — with the 
teachers through their national organisations increasingly involved 
as a third element. The framework of the partnership between the 
Department and the local authorities is provided by statute — by 
successive education and local government Acts, which define the 
respective duties and powers of the local authorities and of the central 
department. This chapter is mainly concerned with the framework. 
Subsequent chapters will have more to say about the working of the 
partnership in practice. 


ORIGIN OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


The first secular education authorities of a local and democratic 
character in England and Wales were the school boards created by 
the Forster Act 1870. These were ad hoc bodies created solely for the 
purpose of providing schools. Originally intended to provide only 
elementary (or what would now be called primary) schools, many of 
them by the end of the nineteenth century were extending their 
activities into post-elementary education. But it was widely doubted 
whether they were competent to do so. 

By that time informed opinion was coming to the view that, if an 
adequate system of secondary education was to be developed, the 
responsibility must be given to the major local government bodies 
which by then existed in all parts of the country. This was the solution 
proposed by the Bryce Commission in 1895, and it was the solution 
adopted in the Education Act 1902 (the Balfour Act). This Act 
‘embodied the idea that the service of public education should be a 
specific function of ordinary local government as reorganised by the 
Act of 1888, that in every area there should be a Local Authority 
primarily responsible for the provision, organisation and adminis- 
tration of public education, amenable, through electoral processes, to 
the influence of rate-payers’.3 

The county and county borough councils were not the only local 
bodies given education functions by the 1902 Act. Borough and urban 
district councils with populations above a certain figure (known as 


Part III authorities) were given powers to provide elementary edu- 
cation only. 


By the time the Education Act 194. 
become apparent that t 
deficient in resources 
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which was to achieve a unified administration of the local education 
service over the whole range from primary to further education. The 
1944 Act therefore allocated the education function to the county and 
county borough authorities (at that time there were 144 in England 
and Wales), and the Part III authorities disappeared as such. This 
general pattern of administration by county and county borough 
authorities continued in operation until 1974. 

In the mid-1960s the whole system of local government in England 
and Wales (and also in Scotland) came under review. Local govern- 
ment in England was the subject of a Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Redcliffe-Maud.4 In Wales there were 
successive reviews by ad hoc bodies. These formed the basis of the 
Local Government Act 1972, although this enactment by no means 
followed them in all respects. 

With the coming into operation of the 1972 Act the number of 
LEAs was substantially reduced, and the differentiation between 
‘county’ and ‘county borough’ disappeared. The education authori- 
ties today are the councils of the 39 new non-metropolitan counties 
in England and 8 counties in Wales and of the 36 metropolitan 
districts in the major conurbations, together with the Inner London 
Education Authority and the 20 Outer London boroughs in the 
London area (which were not affected by this reorganisation). 

Although this reorganisation involved major changes in the 
pattern of local authorities, it did not radically alter their functions 
or their relationship with the Department, because by and large the 
framework provided by the education Acts remained unchanged. 

These councils are elected on the same basis of universal suffrage 
as Parliament at Westminster. In most areas — but not all — local 
elections are conducted on party political lines, the seats being 
contested by candidates supported by the main national parties. 

The councils that are LEAs have a number of other functions 
besides education:5 personal social services, youth employment, 
libraries, transportation, and certain functions in relation to housing. 
But education is their major responsibility. 

In their capacity as LEAs these bodies are required by law to set 
up education committees.® All that the law says about the compo- 
sition of an education committee is that it shall include persons of 
experience in education and persons acquainted with the educational 
conditions prevailing in the area, but that a majority shall be 
members of the authority. The implication is that education com- 
mittees may include co-opted members, and in practice most 
education committees have co-opted members chosen for their 
educational experience, for example, teachers and representatives of 
voluntary bodies concerned with education, such as the churches. 
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Where, as is usually the case, councils are elected on party lines, the 
education committee may be expected to reflect the party balance in 
the main council, and its chairman to be a leading member of the 
majority party on the council. 

It is the council of the county or metropolitan district, not the 
education committee, that is the LEA and that has the final voice 
(subject, of course, to the policy of central government) in deter- 
mining educational policy, for the reason, amongst others, that it 
holds the purse strings. But it is common practice for councils in 
their capacity as LEAs to delegate some or allof their functions, other 
than the power to borrow money or raise a rate, to their education 
committees. As a rule it is the education committee or its sub- 
committees that take the initiative in formulating educational 
policy, and there is a requirement that LEAs should normally 
consider reports from their education committees before exercising 
their education functions.? 

Each LEA is required (Section 88) to appoint a ‘fit person’ to be 
its chief education officer, and this officer is the council’s chief 
executive officer in respect of the education function. He has a 
permanent staff including specialist advisers and local inspectors, 
varying in number according to the size and policy of the authority. 

The chief education officer and his staff are appointed under the 
local government Acts, and are thus in the authority's service. Their 
primary responsibility is to the education committee. But they are 
also members of the staff of the local authority as a whole, working 
closely with its other chief officers. And while local authorities are 
within limits free to organise the operation of their services as they 
think fit, there is a body of opinion that holds that all chief officers, 
including the chief education officer, should operate as members of a 
management team, responsible under the leadership of the authority'5 
chief executive for planning the authority's services. In practice chief 
education officers have usually had in the past, and are likely to 
continue to have, a fair degree of independence. As permanent 
officials, having as a rule first-hand experience of teaching and having 
at their disposal the advice of a specialist staff, they tend to have 
unusually wide knowledge of their field. They are key figures in the 
day-to-day operation of the education service on the ground. 

The revenue of local authorities concerned with education comes 
mainly from two sources: partly (about 40 per cent or less) from the 
rates and partly (about 60 per cent or more) from contributions from 
central funds, now known as rate support grant, which are channelled 
DRE CP end of the Environment (or in Wales through 

Pdl fice). The ultimate financial responsibility for the work 
of the education committee and its officers rests with the LEA itself. 
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THE DEPARTMENT AND THE 
LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


The statutory duties and powers of the Secretary of State 

The statutory duties and powers of the Secretary of State in relation 
to the LEAs derive from successive education and local government 
Acts, but first and foremost from the Education Act 1944. Part I of 
this Act deals with the Secretary of State's? functions. The key 
phrase, as noted earlier, appears in Section 1(1), which lays on him 
the duty ‘to promote the education of the people of England and 
Wales? . . . and to secure the effective execution by local authorities, 
under his control and direction’ of national policy for providing a 
varied and comprehensive educational service in every area. 

The significance of this phrase, which had no counterpart in 
Previous educational legislation, is that it charges the Minister of 
Education or Secretary of State not only to oversee the LEAs in the 
discharge of their obligations, but in effect also to take the initiative 
in framing national policies for education. (The role of the Depart- 
ment in formulating national policies is dealt with in Chapter 4.) 

Part II of the Act, which deals with the statutory services provided 
by the LEAs, specifies the particular duties or powers of the Secretary 
of State in relation to each of the main stages of education within the 
Statutory system. Thus it requires the Secretary of State to make 
regulations prescribing the standards of school premises - a provision 
that, operated in conjunction with administrative control over 
capital investment in the public sector, has enabled the central 
department to exercise a continuing influence over educational 
building throughout the postwar period. It lays down the procedures 
for establishing new schools and closing old ones, which require the 
Secretary of State’s approval in each case. Section 13, as extended 
and amended by the Education Act 1968, extends the procedure to 
Cover changes in the character of a school. (See Chapter 6.) The Act 
Blves him regulation-making power to ensure adequate provision of 
Schools for handicapped children. It gives him powers with regard to 
the management and government of schools, the health of children 
in school,” the transport of children to and from school and the 
Provision of school meals and milk. 

Similarly the Act gives the Secretary of State specific powers in 
relation to further education, as a result of which LEAs were for the 
first time required to secure the provision of adequate facilities for 
further education as one of the three statutory stages of education. 

Section. 62,11 dealing with the training of teachers, gives the 
Secretary of State the initiative in making such arrangements as he 
thinks are needed to secure facilities for teacher training. Mention 
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must also be made in this context of the powers given to the Secretary 
of State (Section 89) to appoint a committee or committees to 
consider the remuneration of teachers and to require LEAs to adopt 
the scales recommended. This, until 1965, was the legal basis of the 
‘Burnham’ machinery for determining teachers’ salaries. (Since 1965 
teachers’ salaries have become the subject of separate legislation. 
See Chapter 7.) i 

The Act contains important provisions for the financing from 
public funds of grants to university and other students (Sections 81 
and 100). In the eighteen years after the passing of the Act grants to 
students were made both by the Minister and by LEAs. With the 
passing of the Education Act 1962 virtually all grants to students, 
other than those to postgraduate students, are made by LEAs, but 
in all cases where the awards are mandatory the amounts and con- 
ditions of grants are governed by regulations made by the Secretary 
of State. 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive list of the Secretary of 
State’s specific powers in relation to the LEAs, but rather an 
indication of their range. Some will be considered in more detail 
in later chapters. The very important subject of the provisions, 
now mainly contained in local government Acts, that determine 
the financial relationships between the Department (and central 


government generally) and local authorities will be dealt with in 
Chapter 5. 


The Secretary of State’s general powers 

In addition to these specific powers, the 1944 Act gives the Secretary 
of State certain general powers or duties in relation to LEAS. Thus 
he is given not merely the power but also the duty of inspecting 
educational establishments of all kinds (other than universities), and 
he is empowered to appoint — or, more precisely, to recommend Her 
Majesty to appoint — inspectors for this purpose (Section 77). HM 
Inspectorate has a role of key importance in the relationship be- 
tween the central Department and the LEAs (see p. 3l and 
following). 

Another section (92) requires LEAs to make to the Secretary of 
State ‘such reports and returns and give him such information as he 
may require for the purpose of the exercise of his functions under 
this Act’. This provision complements that giving the Department 
powers of inspection. The information it obtains through HM 
Inspectors needs to be supplemented by information obtained directly 
from LEAs. This is not only needed to enable the Secretary of State 
to keep himself informed about the work of the LEAs; no less 
important, it is needed for the purposes of compiling national 
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Statistics and of assembling the data required for the formation of 
national policies for education. 

Of special importance are two sections giving the Secretary of 
State powers in the event of unreasonable action or default by LEAs 
(or other providing bodies). Section 68 says that if the Secretary of 
State is satisfied, ‘either on complaint by any person or otherwise’, 
that any LEA ‘has acted or are proposing to act unreasonably’ in 
the exercise of any power conferred or the performance of any duty 
imposed by or under the Act, he may give ‘such directions . . . as 
appear to him to be expedient’. Section 99(1) empowers the Secretary 
of State, in similar terms, to direct an LEA that he considers to be in 
default of some duty imposed on it by the Act. 

It may be useful to note two points about the extent, and the limits, 
of the powers that these provisions confer. First, Section 68 gives to 
an aggrieved individual a recourse against unreasonable exercise of 
functions by LEAs (or other educational bodies) that he would not 
have under the ordinary law. But the Secretary of State can intervene 
only where an authority is exercising a power or performing a duty 
‘under this Act’, that is, under the education Acts. He cannot invoke 
it in cases where an authority is acting under other Acts, for example, 
Where it is acting in pursuance of its contractual obligations towards 
the teachers it employs. 

Secondly, the power conferred by Section 68 is exercisable only if 
the authority has acted or is proposing to act ‘unreasonably’. This 
does not entitle the Secretary of State simply to substitute his own 
Judgement in a particular situation for that of the LEA. He can 
intervene only where he is satisfied that there are no tenable grounds 
for the authority’s action. ; 

It is thus not surprising to find that the power has been relatively 
rarely used. The records show that since 1944 it has been used not 
much more than a dozen times (except in cases involving choice of 
School). Section 99(1) has been used on only one occasion, and its 
use was a direct consequence of the failure of the body concerned (the 
80verning body of a school) to comply with a Section 68 direction. 

he existence of a power may, however, be as important as its use. 

Xamination of the records would undoubtedly bring to light a 

Number of cases in which an offending authority, confronted with the 
Possibility of its use, chose discretion as the better part of valour. 


Legislation 

In Considering the powers of the Department and its relationship 
With LEAs, it is important to bear in mind that, while the Depart- 
Ment no less than the LEAs is subject to the law as it is, the law is 
Not immutable. Governments, acting through Parliament, can and 
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do legislate, and new legislation may materially affect the relations 
between the central department and the local authorities. Indeed it 
may be said that in some ways the most important of all the functions 
of the central department, and of central government generally, in 
relation to the education service are those of providing the organisa- 
tional framework and of modifying it from time to time to meet new 
needs and circumstances. In the period since the 1944 Act there have 
been a number of education Acts, which in one way or another have 
affected the relations between the Department and the LEAs, and 
also a number of local government Acts, which have had substantial 
implications for the financial relationship between the central 
government and local authorities generally. 


Limitations of the Secretary of State’s statutory powers 

A mere enumeration of the Secretary of State's statutory powers vis- 
a-vis the LEAs, starting with Section 1 of the 1944 Act, could easily 
leave the reader not familiar with the working of the system with the 
impression that the Secretary of State and the Department are 
virtually omnipotent and that the LEAs are no more than the 
Department's subsidised agents. The reality is otherwise. 

In the first place, the Act itself, as already implied, is so framed as 
to preserve a fair measure of autonomy for the LEAs, and thus à 
balance of power between the central and the local bodies. While it 
gives a number of powers and duties, both specific and general, to the 
Secretary of State, it allocates others to the local authorities. Thus it 
is the duty of LEAs to secure the provision of sufficient schools and 
further education in their areas, and the initiative in planning the 
provision rests with them. It is they who employ and pay teachers. It 
is they who (subject to certain provisos) determine the curriculum or 
leave their schools to do so. 

Secondly, the Department has not normally been hungry for 
power, or for detailed control. Although it is always conscious of its 
responsibilities for maintaining national standards of provision and 
for taking the initiative in framing national policy, it also has à 
tradition of respect for the autonomy of LEAs and of reluctance to 
become directly involved in the detailed running of the service. It has 
usually welcomed measures to increase local autonomy. 

Thirdly, the LEAs themselves are not slow to assert their auto- 
nomy and to resist encroachments, and they have various means of 
doing so. They have a considerable measure of financial autonomy. 
Being democratically elected bodies, they have an appeal to public 
opinion. They have their associations, which are influential and well- 


informed bodies, and whose representations ministers and officials 
treat with respect. 
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Moreover, they have recourse to the courts, for the relationship of 
the central department to the LEAs, and their respective powers and 
duties, are defined by law; and while ultimately the central govern- 
ment can, through Parliament, change the law, the Department, like 
any other organ of central government, is subject to the law as it is. 
If the Department in its dealings with an authority is judged to have 
exceeded its powers, it is liable to an action in the courts. 


The role of HM Inspectors 
It would be wrong to conclude this chapter without some further 
reference to the role of HM Inspectors. HM Inspectorate is one of the 
oldest parts of the machinery of central oversight of public education. 
The first HM Inspectors were appointed in 1839, the year in which 
the Education Committee of the Privy Council was established. 
Originally they were intended to perform the function of ‘watchdogs 
for the expenditure of taxpayers’ money on education; and although 
from the outset their role has been wider than this, it is as well to 
recall their watchdog role. ‘Historically and logically,’ as Selby-Bigge 
Observes, ‘this [the inspectorial] function of the Board rests on the 
Necessity both of supervising and safeguarding the expenditure of 
Public money and of getting the largest possible return for it. 1$ 
Although the ways in which the Inspectorate works have radically 
Changed, it is inevitable that, in a period when education claims a 
larger share of national resources in money, materials and manpower, 
than it has ever done, a concern for the wise use of resources and 
the related task of safeguarding standards must be two of its main 
Preoccupations. L 

But they are far from being the only ones. In this century, and 
Particularly since 1944, one of the main functions of HM Inspectorate 

as been to serve as a body of professional advisers and consultants 

9n education who, by virtue of their specialist knowledge, their 
Collective experience and their familiarity with the working of the 
Education service in all parts of the country, possess as a body a 
‘nique understanding of the practice of education. E 

The primary responsibility of HM Inspectors is to ministers and 
the Department. They are there to provide the information and 
Professional advice that the Department needs to carry out its 
functions of supervising the service and shaping national policies for 
education. As a field force whose members are in touch with every 
tYpe and size of educational institution, with teachers and with LEAs, 
ney are exceptionally well placed to help in providing information 
Sut the Department requires about the needs of the service and the 
s in which policies work out on the ground. The importance of 

“Ir contribution in helping to shape national policies is recognise 
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by the inclusion of the senior chief inspector in the policy-steering 
group, which is the senior body charged with the Department’s 
policy planning, and of senior inspectors on a number of the policy 
groups set up within the departmental planning organisation. (See 
Chapter 5.) 

In addition HM Inspectors have responsibilities in relation to 
individual LEAs. In every area of the country individual HM 
Inspectors are assigned as ‘district inspectors’ to each LEA — usually 
one for schools and one for further education. These have repre- 
sentational or liaison functions. It is their task to familiarise them- 
selves with the needs, views and policies of the authority they are 
assigned to, as well as to interpret to the authority the views and 
policies of the Department. From knowledge of practice and 
standards across the country they can advise LEAs about the 
performance of their own institutions. 

HM Inspectors also provide an advisory service to schools and 
colleges and to teachers, by visits, short courses and publications. 
Every educational institution in the country has access to HM 
Inspectors operating within the local network or forming part of 
national specialist teams or working parties. Since HM Inspectors 
are mostly recruited from the teaching profession or from work in 
industry, business and the public service that has to do with teaching 
and training, they have a natural affinity with the teachers, which 
gives them a ready insight into the teachers’ point of view. 

They also have important regional assignments. Unlike other 
major departments of central government, the Department does not 
have regional offices staffed by officials. It looks to senior members 
of the Inspectorate, which is organised on a geographical basis, to 
Tepresent its interests, for example, on regional planning councils. A 
number of HM Inspectors are assigned as liaison officers with various 
professional bodies or serve as assessors on examining and other 
bodies. 

Thus collectively HM Inspectors have at all times a close working 
knowledge of all types of institution, of the problems and thinking 
of every LEA in the country, and of a wide range of other educational 
and professional bodies. 

This combination of functions gives HM Inspectorate a role of 
peculiar importance within the education service. HM Inspectors 
remain the guardians of national standards. They are also available 
to explain and interpret departmental policies to those who have to 
implement and adapt them. But above all they convey to the Depart- 
ment the complexity of the national picture and the range of issues, 
general or particular, arising from local variation. To what might 
otherwise appear the impersonal interaction of official machinery. 
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they bring an element of direct personal relationship. 

Their ability to perform these services derives largely from the 
recognition by all the partners in the service of their experience and 
professional competence, and of a certain independence of mind and 
detachment that goes with these qualities. Their advice 'appears to 
be valued mainly because it is generally accepted as being informed 
and disinterested’. 
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and conduct of teacher-training 


CHAPTER 4 


National Policies for Education 


The previous chapter, in giving an account of the legal framework of 
the relationship between the centre and the local education authori- 
ties (LEAs), drew attention to the role of the Department in formu- 
lating national policy for education — a role that was for the first time 
given explicit recognition in the Education Act 1944. n 

It is undoubtedly true to say that this Act, with its emphasis on the 
centrality of the Minister of Education’s role in formulating ‘national 
policy’, and on securing its ‘effective execution’ by local authorities 
under his control and direction, began a new phase. Moreover, the 
circumstances of the postwar period favoured the development of 
this function, indeed made it inevitable. 

The rapid growth of the system in this period, as a result both of 
deliberate policies and of the growth in numbers, combined with the 
continuing limitation of resources, of buildings, of teachers, as well 
as of public finance, have made it inevitable that the central 
authority should increasingly concentrate on the role of long term 
planning of the system which it alone can perform, and on the task of 
relating resources to plans. (This is dealt with in the next chapter.) 

In view of the central importance of this policy-making function in 
the work of the Department, it may be useful here to make a few 
introductory remarks about what is meant by ‘national policy’ — or 
rather, ‘national policies’ — for education: what they consist of, how 
they originate, how they are processed to the point at which they 
become agreed policies for the Service as a whole, and how they are 
communicated so that they can be effectively implemented on the 
ground. Subsequent chapters will look in more detail at some of the 


more important policy developments in particular sectors of 
education in the postwar period. 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY ‘NATIONAL POLICIES’ 
FOR EDUCATION? 


There are of course no rules for determining what kinds of issues or 
objectives take shape as ‘national policies’ for education. At any 
given time this depends not only on the needs of the system and the 
development of educational thought but also on the interplay of 
Politics. 

Broadly it may be said that the major issues that feature in national 
Policies for education are: first, certain basic aims or objectives of 
the system on which there is in practice a fair measure of consensus 
(expansion of educational opportunity, mitigation of underprivilege) ; 
Secondly, issues concerning the framework and organisation of the 
system (the duration of compulsory schooling, the availability of 
Preschool education, the organisation of secondary or further 
education, and the development of higher education); and thirdly, 
Issues concerning what may be called the logistics of the system (the 
Supply and training of teachers, the scale and standards of edu- 
cational building, and related issues about priorities in the use of 
resources), 

For the benefit of readers familiar with the more centralised 
Systems of many European countries, it may be remarked that there 
'S one respect in which, in the English context, the: concept of 
national policies for education is restricted. The debate is not, or at 
any rate until recently has not been, primarily concerned with issues 
about the school curriculum or the content of education generally. 
This limitation arises from a traditional feature of the English system, 
xn gives responsibility for determining the curriculum of the 
(S Ools to the LEAs and teachers and not to the central department. 
ni Chapter 6.) This limitation applies even more rigorously ni 
co ersity sector, where individual institutions have virtually 

mplete autonomy in academic matters. 


HOW NATIONAL POLICIES FOR EDUCATION ARE 
EVOLVED: THE ROLE OF MINISTERS AND OF THE 


DEPARTMENT 
y of State and, 


wis ministers and ministers alone — that is, the Secretary ° "og 
ilis major issues of policy or resource allocation Ere 
S: 'Sters collectively — who are ultimately responsible io "e s 
e iial policies for education, civil science an E the vias 
in 4955 that are the subject of this volume. Any survey faced with 
Which national policies are formulated needs to be prelac 
1S remark, 
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It does not follow that all new national policies for education 
originate with ministers. In many instances they may do so. Indi- 
vidual ministers may come to office with their own considered ideas 
on policy. Moreover, it is increasingly common for new educational 
policies to feature in the election manifestos of the main political 
parties. It has been noted that the political parties that are the 
protagonists in national politics at Westminster are also active in 
local politics, where education is one of the main issues. The 
experience of party workers at local level, and their appreciation of 
local needs, are likely to be fed through to the central offices of the 
national parties, to emerge as new national policies for education. 

The Department's senior permanent officials also have a role in 
policy making. *We should ignore the old saw about Ministers being 
concerned with policy and officials with administration. It is officials" 
business to advise their Ministers on policy.'! This applies particu- 
larly to the Department, which is essentially a ‘policy-making’ 
department with few ‘administrative’ functions (in the sense implied 
in this quotation). The Department’s permanent staff has in recent 
years become increasingly equipped, through the departmental 
planning organisation, to undertake systematic thinking about 
national policy objectives and their resource implications, and to 
identify longer term issues that may require policy decisions by 
ministers. In this context the role of HM Inspectorate must also again 
be referred to. HM Inspectors have in recent years come to be more 


closely associated with the formulation as well as the implementation 
of policy. 


ADVISORY MACHINERY 


From the time when the creation of an effective central department 
with. à minister responsible to Parliament came to be seriously 
considered, it was recognised that there was a need for some form of 
national consultative machinery representative of the educational 
world to advise the Minister on national policy for education. The 
Bryce Commission of 1895 had emphasised the point, and the 1899 


Act which created the Board of Education provided for a consulta- 
tive committee, 


This proved to be a v 


aluable device. The Haldane C ittee on 
the Machinery of Gover 1918,12 com 


nment, which reported in 1918,12 commented 
favourably on the practice of the Board and of certain other central 
departments in this respect, and Education 1900-1950, the Ministry's 
annual report, probably did not Say too much when it claimed that in 


this area the Board had made à special contribution to the art of 
government. 
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Some of the reports that this body produced during the forty or 
so years of its existence, notably its 1926 report which came to be 
known as the Hadow Report,? had a far reaching influence on con- 
temporary educational thought and policy. Both this and the Spens 
Report! of 1938 did much to shape the thinking that went into the 
Education Act 1944. 

The 1944 Act both extended and modified this machinery. It 
provided for two central advisory councils for education, one for 
England and one for Wales. These were to be appointed by the 
Minister and were to include ‘persons who have had experience of 
the statutory system of public education as well as persons who have 
had experience of educational institutions not forming part of that 
system’. The Secretariat was to be provided by the Department. 
Unlike the consultative committee these councils were free to advise 
the Minister ‘upon any matters connected with educational theory 
and practice as they thought fit’. 

In practice the central advisory councils have not functioned as 
standing bodies, and they have not, except in the early years, chosen 
their own subjects for inquiry. Since the 1950s they have been given 
specific remits by ministers, and they have been reconstituted on 
each occasion to include members particularly suited to advise on 
those remits. 


These councils have had an immense influence on educational 


policy and practice in this country — and far beyond it — and the 
names of the chairmen of some of the councils have become almost 
household words in the educational world: Crowther and Newsom 
for secondary education, Plowden for primary and preschool 
education, Aaron and Gittins for education in Wales. Some of them 
have injected new concepts into the educational thinking of the time, 
such as that of the educational priority area which was formulated 


by the Plowden Council. 


SPECIALISED ADVISORY BODIES 


also been a development of advisory bodies 
f education, and these have come to have 
portance have been: the National 
for Industry and Commerce (until 


its demise in 1977); that on the training and supply of teachers; the 
National Advisory Council on Art Education; the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Children; the Secondary School Examina- 


tions Council up to 1964, and thereafter its successor body the 


Schools Council for the Curriculum and Examinations;* and the 
chnology, now reconstituted as 


National Council for Educational Te 


In this period there has 
for particular sectors o 
growing influence. Of major im 
Advisory Council on Education 
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the Council for Educational Technology for the United Kingdom. 

All of these are standing committees, with varying constitutions 
which usually in various ways provide for representation of the local 
authorities and other educational bodies. In most cases (although 
not in all) their secretariats are provided by the Department. Their 
main purpose has been to advise ministers on needs and policies for 
the sectors with which they are concerned. Their recommendations 
may in many cases also be addressed to LEAs, teachers and others 
concerned in implementing policies on the ground. 

Besides advising ministers, these bodies serve another purpose 
which is of peculiar importance because of the decentralised nature 
of the service. They serve what may be called a parliamentary 
function, acting as a forum for bringing together the partners 
involved in operating the service: local authorities, teachers, 
churches, and so forth, as well as the Department. They thus help to 


university sector, ministers have tenced to resort less frequently to 
the use of the general advisory machinery of the central advisory 
councils, which is not appropriate for examining issues involving the 
university sector, and to opt for special inquiries by ad hoc bodies. 
Familiar examples are the Robbins Committee on Higher Education® 
er Education and Training.? 

ny of the reports of the central 
sometimes have a disadvantage 
ce: their period of gestation may 
-known reports of the 1950s and 
o complete. In a society in which 
es required to meet them are 


THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT'S PARTNERS IN 
POLICY FORMATION 


It has been noted that one of the purposes served by these advisory 
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bodies, both general and specialised, is to perform a ‘parliamentary’ 
function. It is worth enlarging on this point, because it draws atten- 
tion to the part that LEAs and the other partners in the education 
service play in the process by which educational policies are formu- 
lated, and thus to the fact they are partners in the making of policy 
as well as in its implementation. 

In the discussions that take place in these bodies in the preparation 
of a major report, it is frequently the representatives of the local 
authority or teachers’ associations, or individual chief education 
officers or teachers, who make major contributions. ‘If we look to 
the past,’ a past president of the Society of Education Officers has 
remarked, ‘we must certainly recognise that during the course of 
this century most of our major educational advances have been due 
to the initiative and experiment of individual Authorities.’® This is 
probably no exaggeration, and indeed is what might be expected, 
since it is individual chief education officers and individual teachers 
who have the experience that comes from working ‘at the coal face’; 
and this experience is reflected in the contributions that their repre- 
sentatives make as members of advisory bodies. 

The involvement of the local authority world and the teachers and 
their representatives by no means ends at the stage at which a major 
report is completed. When such a report — for example, a report of 
one of the central advisory councils — is presented to ministers, it is 
the Department's usual practice, before reaching conclusions on the 
government’s attitude, to publish it, to allow opportunity for 
discussion in the press and the educational world, and to ask for 
formal comments from the associations. These usually take the form 
of considered memoranda of evidence, which may have no small 
influence on the Department’s policy for implementing the 
report. 

Similarly it is the almost invariable practice of the Department to 
consult the educational and teachers’ associations, and in some 
cases other national bodies with more specialised interests, when 
new departmental policies are being prepared in the form of legis- 
lation, or new regulations, or departmental circulars, or in other 
ways. 

This consultation of the 
an integral part of the process b 
formed, and since the reasons fori d y 
it may be useful to say something here about its rationale. — 

The existence of interest groups, and the part that they play in the 
formation of government policy, are familiar matters to students of 
government. It is common practice amongst departments of central 
government here and in other Western countries, in the process of 


bodies concerned may thus be said to be 
y which educational policies are 
t are not always well understood, 
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evolving new policies, to consult with the interests that will be 
affected. ‘Each Department’s contact with the various bodies within 
its own fields of business must be one of its most important tasks. 
It is here also that Government can best refute the charge of “‘remote- 
Tess 10 

In education there are compelling reasons for the government to 
involve the bodies concerned in the framing of policies. The Depart- 
ment's partners in the education service are much more than ‘inter- 
ested' bodies, in the sense that, say, trade associations are interested 
bodies in relation to the activities of the Department of Trade. They 
exist not to pursue their own material interests but to operate an 
essential public service, which they have a statutory duty to 
provide. 

The LEAs, which are the main providers of public education 
(except at university level), have a special status in that they are 
democratically elected bodies, relying for a substantial proportion 
of their resources on local rates for which they are answerable to 
local electors. 

There is another point. Because the LEAs are local, they have 
experience at first hand of local needs, of what is possible in terms 
of the local situation and of what will be the problems of imple- 
menting new policies on the ground. They have the 'feel' of the 
locality. 

The reasons for associating the teachers’ organisations with 
national policy making are essentially similar, although their role in 
the partnership is different. Even more directly than the LEAs, the 
teachers are working ‘at the coal face’, An obvious reason for con- 
sulting them is that policies involving action by teachers are more 
likely to be effectively implemented if they have the teachers’ under- 
standing and goodwill. Moreover, they enjoy a considerable degree 
of autonomy in such matters as the organisation and curriculum 
of schools and colleges, and they have a professional concern in 
all that happens in the educational world and thus rightly expect 
to be consulted on the broader issues of national policy for 
education. 
ays will be, criticism of the 
ultations are not sufficiently 
attention to the comments it 
nded to grow in recent years, 
tematic central planning of 
he Public Expenditure Survey 
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House of Commons Expenditure Committee (Education, Arts and 
Home Office Subcommittee) in November 1975: 


The Department . . . recognises the importance of associating . . . 
other parties and the local authority associations closely with the 
planning process, the results of which are often vital to their 
interests. There are difficulties about this — not least the fact that 
decisions arising from the need to reduce the rate of growth of 
public expenditure often have to be taken on a short time-scale. 
This points to the importance of developing further the process of 
consultation, whether formal (e.g. through the Consultative 
Council on Local Government Finance established in 1975, and 
the Council of Local Education Authorities), or informal (e.g. 
through involvement in the Rate Support Grant negotiations). !! 


It is probably fair to say that the Department is as conscious as 
any department of central government of the need to promote 
continuous consultation with its local authority and other partners 
on all major issues of policy and resource allocation. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMUNICATION OF 
NEW POLICIES 


Major new developments of policy involving legislation are of 
course first announced by ministers in Parliament. Even where 
legislation is not involved, ministers may in many cases think their 
Plans of sufficient importance to justify the laying of a White or 
Green Paper, or a statement in the House of Commons. As a rule 
this is at the earliest opportunity sent to all LEAs and other 
educational bodies concerned. New policies may also be announced 
in ministerial speeches at conferences or on other occasions. 

The traditional medium for communicating new policies that are 
for one reason or another not embodied in a White Paper or in draft 
legislation is the departmental circular. The Department's circulars 
àre issued over the signature of the permanent secretary. They are 
Not directives. They are statements of government policy on particu- 
lar developments or aspects of education, usually. containing 
explanations of the policies proposed and indications of what the 
LEAs and other organisations are expected to do about them. 1 
Carry an assumption, implicit if not explicit, that the Department x 
Consent to the use by authorities of the resources needed to imp! ii 
ment the policies. As already explained, these circulars are anally 
greed statements, in the sense that they will have been the subject = 
Consultations between the Department and the associations involve 
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H * 
before issue. They are public, and in some cases priced, A 
There are a number of other channels used by the Departm eme 
communicating guidance, advice or information of a more Le | 
character. There is the administrative memorandum, E š pen 
for statements of a more technical nature. Some policy a clics 
have their own media of communication for specialise vom: 
statements or advice. Thus Further Education and prora 
Branches issue ‘circular letters’ or ‘college letters’ on new Paine 
affecting these sectors. The Department's Architects and am : is 
Branch issues periodic Building Bulletins and Design Note = 
inform LEAs of the best current practice and the results of the m : 
recent research in educational building. HM Inspectorate ii 
pamphlets on various subjects including aspects of the € ieu 
These are designed for individual teachers and parents as well as 
ER cantus about educational policies and the background to them 
is not something which is of concern only to members of parliament, 
LEAs and teachers. It has been remarked earlier that there has in the 
last three decades been something little short of an explosion in 
public interest in education, and that in consequence the media 
devote much more attention than ever before to educational dore 
To meet these needs the Department has built up a range o 
services through its Information and Statistics Divisions. In addition 
to its annual reports, which the Secretery of State is required by law 
to publish, the Department publishes an increasingly comprehensive 
range of statistics of education. Seven volumes of these, including 
one for the United Kingdom as a whole, are now published annually. 
These are supplemented from time to time by special series, and 
much further statistical material is available on request. : 
The Department's Information Division issues a range of publi- 
cations, both for the general public and for the educational world. 
There are monthly Reports on Education which deal with particular 
developments or phases of education of topical interest. There is a 
quarterly publication, Trends in Education, produced by an editorial 
board consisting of senior officials of the Department and HM 
Inspectorate. There are other periodical publications of a more 
specialised character. Within the last few years the Department has 
also published occasional Planning Papers, designed to provide a 


oard of Education Circulars; from 1944 to 
culars; and from 1964 onwards as Circulars 

nd Science. Since November 1970 they have 
as a rule been issued as Joint DES/Welsh Office Circulars. In referring to 
particular Circulars in the text į will normally be convenient to refer simply to 
‘Circulars’ and (in the case of Circulars issued since November 1970) to give 
only the DES Circular number. 
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framework of fa ic di i 
ag issue naria dct peus iN 
um d the Department through its Information 
Bier req pu ose touch with the media, arranging ministerial 
hjefing.corres he press, television and radio, issuing press notices, 
This len ents and dealing with inquiries. 
theta to i ca is of particular importance in education. 
Paiement LEA at in educational policy making all concerned — 
publie — E. Meet universities, as well as the general 
eulie of nt i able to them current statistical data and the 
Sung Wie ad ewe so providing a common universe of dis- 
vursüed. hich debates on national educational issues can be 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Financing of Education 


The arra 

central Noreen for the financing of the educational system are of 
The first and ance for this volume, for two reasons in particular. 
substantial most fundamental is that education now accounts for a 
ekpenditure on ediient of all public expenditure. As earlier noted, 
Per cent of all education in the public sector accounts for some 12 
National prod public expenditure, and about 7 per cent of the gross 

e m (GNP). 
Service, Ove vee from the decentralise 
Sector is in 0 per cent of expenditure on education in the public 
expenditure jį red by local education authorities (LEAs), but as their 
Which this fi is grant aided from central funds the arrangements by 
9n the ati assistance is provided have an important bearing 
authorities i ng of the partnership between the central and the local 
5 in the educational field. 


d character of the education 


MENT AID TO 
ORITIES 
Act 1902 the LEAS 


e H 

form EE mainly on two sources of revenue. One is the rates, à 
adequate p tax on owners and occupiers of property. But these are 
© political] y themselves, at any level of incidence that is likely to 
Xpenditure y acceptable, to finance more than a proportion o the 
ave depe : nvolved. From the time they came into being the LEAS 
their re cd on aid from central funds for something like half 
Sider; nditure on education, sometimes rather less. recently 
ably more. 


P to 
the end of the First World War t 


(0) 
RONS OF CENTRAL GOVERN 
OCAL EDUCATION AUTH 


Fro 
m the ti n 
ave d € time of their creation by the Balfour 


Con 
his aid largely took the 
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form of ad hoc subsidies for particular activities or institutions. The 
first serious attempt to rationalise the financial relationship between 
the centre and the LEAs was embodied in the Fisher Act 1918, which, 
in place of a hotch-potch of separate grants, established a system of 
annual grants on a percentage basis related to expenditure, payable 
under regulations and dependent on the maintenance of an efficient 
service by the LEA. 


THE EDUCATION ACT 1944 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 1948 


The percentage grant represented an important advance. But a 
coherent system of unified grants for the education service as a whole 
could not be achieved until the Education Act 1944 brought into 
being a unified pattern of LEAs covering the whole range of functions 
from nursery to further education. 

The grant settlement associated with this Act, which with minor 
modifications governed the financial relationship between the centre 
and the LEAs until 1958, retained Fisher’s principle of a percentage 
grant. It provided for an education ‘main grant’, together with 
certain special grants for ancillary services, carried on the vote of the 
newly created Ministry of Education. The main grant was based on a 
formula that related the amount of grant to the number of children 
to be educated and the capacity of the area to pay.1 There were 
‘grant regulations’ for various sectors of LEA activity — schools, 
further education, and so forth — laying down standards and other 
conditions to be fulfilled before grant was paid. 

An authority's grant under the main grant formula was calculated 
on its expenditure ‘allowable’ for grant purposes. This meant that 
each authority had, before undertaking new educational expenditure, 
to ensure that it would be ‘recognised for grant’ by the Ministry- 
This, together with the fact that the Ministry could deduct particular 
items of grant if its requirements were not complied with, meant that 
it exercised fairly detailed control over the expenditure of individual 
LEAs. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 1958: GENERAL GRANT 


With the Local Government Act 1958 a new system of central 
subvention of local authority expenditure was introduced, the main 
aim of which was to give local authorities greater autonomy 1” 
operating their services as a whole. The specific education grant made 
to LEAs by the Minister was discontinued (except for grants for 
school meals and milk, which continued until 1967-8), and education 
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was included amongst the services aided by a general grant towards 
a range of the main services provided by local authorities. This, as 
its name implied, was a general subvention in aid of local finance, 
and no part of it was earmarked for a particular service. The total 
was fixed on the basis of a detailed examination of each of the 
Services, together giving rise to ‘relevant expenditure’: the current 
load of expenditure, foreseeable variations in cost, probable fluctua- 
tions in demand and the need for development. It was then distri- 
buted amongst all county and county borough authorities by 
Teference to objective factors, such as population and numbers 
in school, which were ‘readily ascertainable’ and afforded ‘a fair 
and reasonable measure of the relative needs of each authority’. 
he government also continued to pay a ‘rate deficiency’ grant to 
authorities whose rate resources were below the national average. 
, The amount of the general grant was determined for a period of 
WO years ahead. The grants were carried on the vote of the Ministry 
d Housing and Local Government (as the department concerned 
udi local government was then called); but the calculations to 
ihe ive at a forecast of educational expenditure, which formed by far 
€ largest item of total ‘relevant expenditure’, were made by the 
inistry of Education in consultation with the LEAs and on the 
asis of information provided by them. Other central government 
He concerned with local authority expenditure Td 
iste ar forecasts for the services within their purview $ Sa 
is ermination of the aggregate amounts of the genera gra A 
Sued in the form of an order made by the Minister of Housing le 
ge Government, with the consent of the Treasury, eae 
n with the main local authority associations, and subjec 
: Tmative resolution of the House of Commons. There WAS 
Foovision for interim increases, or ‘increase orders’, to "e tie 
eould p. increases in pay and prices of such magnitude S shout 
assistata reasonably be carried in full by the local authoritie 
ice, 
i e 
"s consequence of the change to general ee I et y 
sects Went history of education finance, so far as the oo o 
d i concerned, needs to be viewed in the context of the 
a! government finance in general. s E 
the 4... tYoduction of general grant involved important E 
"rangements for the Ministry's control of LEA exp 4 


i 4 
an regulations made under Section 100 of the EE Ata 
Standard. replaced by substantive regulations. md ue ne 
NEN s X nA 
dividual as before, but LEAs no edm for gunt; an i the 
i i 


items of expenditure were ‘a a 
Inistr T r rested on the poss! 
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Y S power of enforcement no longe 
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that in the event of default it might deduct grant for a particular item. 
It now rested on a general provision? that, if an authority failed to 
achieve or maintain reasonable standards, the amount of its general 
grant might be reduced, subject to a report to and a resolution of the 
House of Commons. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 1966: 
RATE SUPPORT GRANT 


By the mid-1960s it had become clear that general grant as conceived 
by the 1958 Act made little contribution to resolving what, over this 
period of rising expenditure on education (and other local services), 
was becoming one of the most intractable problems of local finance: 
the growing burden on the rates. It was an attempt to deal with this 
problem that underlay the next reform of local government finance, 
affecting the financing of education as well as other local services, 
namely, the introduction of rate support grant. 

While there has, at any rate until recently, been general agreement 
about the social and political advantages of financing localised 
services partly out of local funds, there are snags about the rates as a 
source of local revenue. They are regressive, bearing little relation- 
ship to the ratepayers’ capacity to pay, and they lack ‘buoyancy’; 
that is, their product does not automatically increase with rising 
costs. Thus any attempt to increase the rate income of local govern- 
ment is liable to be unpopular with those whose burden it increases.? 

But rating reform is only one aspect of the reform of local govern- 
ment, and by the mid-1960s the government had decided to set up à 
Royal Commission on Local Government (the commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Redcliffe-Maud which reported in 1969). 
Meanwhile an interim arrangement was needed which would provide 
for a higher, and annually increasing, Exchequer contribution to 
local authority spending; and it was reckoned that this was best 
achieved by lessening the impact on domestic ratepayers of increases 
in rate poundages. 

The new system, which was embodied in the Local Government 
Act 1966, was called ‘rate support grant’. This replaced both the 
general grants and the rate deficiency grants, as well as the schools 
meals and milk grants. It differed from the general grant in that it 
was related to all the main revenue expenditure of local authorities 
except housing and trading services, accounting for more than 80 pet 
cent of the total Exchequer contribution to local funds. It comprised 
three elements, the first of which, the needs element, roughly corre- 
sponded to the previous general grant but covered a wider range 
of services. The second, the resources element, corresponded to what 
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Was previously the rate deficiency grant and was payable to any local 
authority with rate resources per head of population below the 
National average. The third element, the domestic element, was an 
innovation. The Act required rating authorities to reduce the rate 
levied on dwelling houses by a national amount in the pound 
Specified each year by the Minister; the domestic element was 
Intended to compensate for the reduction in rate income brought 
about by this provision. In effect, this element represented a govern- 
ment subsidy to the domestic ratepayer. . 

The intention of the new system was progressively to increase the 
level of Exchequer contribution towards local authority expenditure. 
k his did in fact rise from 54 per cent in 1967-8 (under the old system 
it would have been less than 53 per cent) to 55 per cent for 1968-9. 
By 1973-4 the proportion had risen to 60 per cent and by 1975-6 to 

6 per cent. 

Under these arrangements the needs element c 
accounting for over 80 per cent of the total) is distributed in much 
the Same way as under general grant - that is, by reference to à range 
of Objective factors that give a reasonable indication of the services 
Provided, and also allow for circumstances that affect the relat 
hom of provision between one authority and another. The d 
S ement comprises a basic payment calculated. by ams 2 
Population, together with certain supplementary grants, The Wa 
Population grant constitutes. Exchequer assistance aan 
Ne i of average levels of the various local son pa 
ee education. To the extent that the deman fs dude 
Uni hority’s education service, measured in terms © beris 
de » exceeds a certain threshold level in relation to its Pod 
gra Authority qualifies for a share of the education supp Kira 
Sta nt. (Other supplementary grants recognise other m or ald 

Nees, such as above-average proportions of very S 2X 
People in the population of an authority's area, high or ^o 


"inii rs is 
declini : a ; m increase orde 
: ing po sion for inter! 
retained, g population.) Provi 


(the largest element, 


Ax, E LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 
S. | on Plement to the reform of local government em 
oal Overnment Act 1972, the government br 
reen portent finance, in consultation with 


^ y 
Publi Paper, The Future Shape of Loc oe ces of T€ 
Tes Shed in July 1971, examined alternative sour | authorities, 20 
cons; Se Vernment. But further discussion wit um sion at 
ideration within government, led to tie ene 
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that none of these was a practicable supplement to, or substitute for, 
the normal rating system. The consultation paper Local Government 
Finance in England and Wales, issued by the Department of the 
Environment and the Welsh Office in June 1973, confined itself to 
proposals for modification to the rate support grant system and to the 
rating system. These wereembodied in the Local Government Act 1974. 

Under this Act biennial negotiations for rate support grant were 
replaced by annual settlements. Relevant expenditure was redefined 
to include additional items. The three elements of rate support grant 
were retained, but more flexible procedures for their distribution 
were provided, since the formulae to be used in any given settlement 
were now to be laid down by regulations made by the Secretary of 
State for the Environment and could be varied from time to time. 
Amongst the changes relating to the needs element was the abolition 
of supplementary grants, including the supplementary grant for 
education. However, education units still continued to play an 
important part in the formula for the distribution of the needs 
element as a whole, and the 1974 Act extended the scope for making 
increase orders to cover the situation where legislation is passed 
after the making of a main order and its coming into effect entails a 
substantial increase in the level of expenditure not originally taken 
into account. 

The Act also included another important change relating to 
education expenditure. This was the institution from 1 April 1974 of 
a 90 per cent specific grant towards expenditure incurred by local 
authorities on mandatory awards to students and on teacher-training 
awards. In consequence, local authority expenditure on these services 


is now excluded from relevant expenditure for purposes of rate 
support grant. 


NEGOTIATIONS ON RATE SUPPORT GRANT 
The Department 
local government services 
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aggregate, which may or may not be allocated amongst the forecasts 
for individual services. 

Once the total of rate support grant has been determined, the 
government does not control the spending of individual local 
authorities on any of the relevant services, or the aggregate expendi- 
ture of all authorities on a particular service. But the expenditure 
forecasts clearly influence local authorities preparing their budgets 
for the years concerned; and the actual expenditure of local auth- 
orities, both in the aggregate and also in its distribution amongst 
the various services, has usually conformed quite closely to the fore- 


casts. 


DEPARTMENTAL ESTIMATES, PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE SURVEYS AND PPB 


Up to 1973-4 the annual supply estimates covering educational 
expenditure submitted by the Department comprised two votes. 
One was the universities and colleges vote, which comprised grants 
to universities under quinquennial settlements (including capital 
expenditure), and grants to certain other institutions of comparable 
standing. The other was the Department of Education and Science 
(DES) vote, which, apart from the administrative expenses of the 
Department itself, covered: grants and loans to voluntary bodies 
(mostly church bodies) towards the costs of colleges of education and 
voluntary schools provided by them; payments to direct grant 
Schools; grants to miscellaneous further education establishments 
and bodies providing adult education; and awards to certain groups 
of students. f 

In consequence of a general revision of supply estimates under- 


taken by the Treasury in 1973, two new votes for DES expenditure 
were instituted in 1974-5: one comprising the main grants to edu- 


cational research and other minor items, together with the pd 
costs of the Department; the other covering grants to the us 
councils and other scientific bodies and activities, and grants Tor the 


ee museums and libraries. -— Tm 
ere the point must be emphasised — as 1 t j 
Standing of the Department's functions and its relations en erem 
universities and other providing bodies — that the contro! o pu s. 
expenditure on education on the basis of annual estimates dom : 
to the Treasury, which was the traditional method of Kae o 
government spending on education up to the end net F s, is p 
the only mechanism by which control is now exercise : " n 
Bovernment over public expenditure on education. Indeed 1 


ceased to be the most important. 


sential to an under- 
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To explain this, it may be helpful briefly to rehearse the history of 
developments in government control of public expenditure since the 
Report of the Plowden Committee? in 1961. This Committee 
advised that the weakness of the traditional system of decision 
making and control by central government was that it handled 
public expenditure in a piecemeal way, on an inadequate time scale 
and without relating it to the resources available. It recommended 
that machinery was needed for reviewing public expenditure as a 
whole, including expenditure by local government and nationalised 
industries as well as central government, over a period of years and 
in relation to prospective resources. 

The government of the day accepted the main recommendations 
of the Plowden Report and instituted a system of public expenditure 
surveys on the lines it proposed. An official committee, the Public 
Expenditure Survey Committee (PESC), was established under 
Treasury chairmanship. The main annual task of this committee has 
been to prepare a report that offers a projection over five years of 
public expenditure programme by programme, covering both capital 
and current expenditure, whether incurred by central government, 
local authorities or nationalised industries. These forecasts, intended 
to represent the future cost of the policies existing at the time at which 
the survey is made, are prepared through discussion between the 


Treasury and individual departments. As the survey is concerned 
with the resource cos 


forecasts is made at 


? to be known, are prepared 
during the early months of each year and are then submitted to 


TS, as a basis for their annual collective review of public 
€ outcome of each annual review by 

towards the end of the year in a public 
ch sets out the Bovernment's assessment 


; al public expendit i i 
Period, and contains detailed E Ce the revey 
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subsequent modification as circumstances require, and a comparison 
between successive expenditure White Papers enables modifications 
of this kind to be traced. 
a PESC surveys have come to provide the standard framework 
a take their regular annual decisions on the 
re level of public expenditure. These usually involve a number of 
ges decisions about items in particular programmes, which will 
Be recorded in the end-year public expenditure White Papers. 
E cumstances may, however, require ministers to make fresh 
lecisions on the general level of public expenditure outside the normal 
fedeli provided by the review; and particular questions with 
iege implications may come before ministers at different times of 
Pme for decision and cannot always wait for the public-expendi- 
aes review process. For this reason, and to provide for unas de 
k expenditures, the projected totals of public expenditure inclu e 
Contingency reserve over and above the aggregate of the sums 
Provided for particular programmes. : 
m the end of the 1960s it had come to be recognised that the RESE 
veys, although they represented an important advance for the 
ee of providing forecasts of what would be likely to pees 
i assumptions, were defective in certain respects, um uà 
Poem viewed as an instrument of longer term planning. ie “aid nat 
Ree e the assumed continuation of existing policies, S A 
mn departments to review and justify these policies, die rd 
tice in-built advantage over new proposals for additiona m: * 
e. Nor were departments required to define their objectiV 


et d to indicate how 
o th ^ al strategy, and to 
dn = icies forwarded. the 


far either their present or their prospective pol 
for ievement of ese objectives. Be no useful way eee 
those aSuring the claims on resources of one Wa wo 
Sinoie another. And the surveys were In genera eee 2 
Parti more than five years ahead, which for many P 

Icularly in the education sector, 1S insufficient. cnet 
Tom these and other criticisms the conviction developed © 


Hte y more 
ys needed to be supplemente GNE 
cat agement tools if long-term forward planning of most SEP 
1 was to be carried out more effectively. ne k 


R Oured of these during the 1960s was the appro? pe 
s ein of titles, of which the most common IS DAE 
S s ed (PPB). This derived originally from war 
defn ational research, and was systematis 
Other field by the federal administration 10 t a ae re opted 
public enterprises there. In this country 1 ' ae - 1960s. 


With; 
Ithin government by the Ministry of Defence In 
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What this approach essentially involves is: a methodical analysis of 
objectives in a particular area of policy; an accurate measuring of 
both the inputs of resources provided to achieve these objectives and 
the outputs obtained; and cost and other relevant information 
arranged in a way that makes possible the presentation of costed 
options, with supporting information about the implications of each 
course. 

As the system had been introduced in the United Kingdom in a 
defence context, there were doubts whether the approach could be 
applied to civil expenditure. To test whether this could be done the 
Department, in association with the Treasury, undertook in 1967 a 
study of the feasibility of developing a PPB system for educational 
expenditure, and an examination of some of the problems that would 
arise. The results were published in 1970.7 


SOME PROBLEMS OF APPLYING PPB TO EDUCATION 


In this study a number of problems in the application of a systematic 
resource-planning approach to educational expenditure were identi- 
fied and discussed, particularly in relation to the measurement of 
output, a cardinal feature of the PPB approach. Experience has 
confirmed the reality of these problems, but some progress has been 
made in tackling them. 

One obvious difficulty arises from the decentralised character of 

the education service, with its diffusion of responsibility and decision 
making to local authorities, governing bodies and others. In practice 
this problem is less formidable than it may appear at first sight. 
Although the Department’s Statutory powers in relation to long-term 
strategic planning are limited, it has, as earlier chapters have 
Suggested, well-tried and generally accepted means for influencing 
national policies and priorities in education, and the scale and pattern 
of expenditure. 
. A second difficulty arises from the nature of the education service 
in an advanced community. The dynamics of a developed educational 
System themselves impose important limitations on the scope that 
exists at any given time for policy changes. Freedom of manoeuvre 
is restricted not only by statute and by public expectations but also by 
the consequences of earlier decisions, which take time to work their 
way through the system. For example, most of the decisions of 
central government that involve educational building take several 
years to implement. 

Another problem arises from the peculiar difficulty in education of 
defining objectives in clear-cut terms. In virtually every field there 
are either activities or inputs that contribute to more than one 
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objective, and th: 
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rate of return’ e quantifying the social benefits of education (the 
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been ateni of these problems is admitted by those who have 
feasibility stud d to apply a PPB approach to education. What the 
is that they d y and subsequent experience have suggested, however, 
that a ao not preclude all progress. Thus it has become clear 
relate costs of the Department's information systems sO as to 
traditional b objectives rather than to institutions (which was the 
framework) Ponin forecasting expenditure, even within the PESC 
elf has considerable value in helping to cost policy 
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mathematical attainment survey is also planned. As regards the 
social benefits of education, new ground has been broken by recent 
studies of the effect of education on the earning power of individuals, 
although much work remains to be done in this field. 

Even where quantitative data are not available, there is often other 
objective information, such as surveys by HM Inspectors, which are 
of value in arriving at choices. As Planning Paper No. | observed, 
‘the key to the objective assessment of performance is not necessarily 
quantification’. Many would argue that the ultimate value of the 
PPB approach lies less in the development of specific techniques of 
measurement than in its encouragement of a rational, systematic and 
analytic approach to resource problems, and in the provision of a 
common framework for their discussion. 


PAR AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT: 
THE DEPARTMENTAL PLANNING ORGANISATION 


The Administration that came into office in the summer of 1970 was 
pledged to effect further improvements in central government’s 
machinery for policy formulation and decision making. The new 
arrangements were foreshadowed in a White Paper of 1970? which 
stated that, as a natural extension of the public-expenditure survey 
system, there would be regular reviews of departmental policies 
designed to provide ministers with an opportunity to identify and 
discuss alternative policy options, which could then be explored in 
greater depth before final decisions were taken on expenditure pro- 
grammes. These would involve greater emphasis on the definition of 
objectives, and the formulation of programmes as far as possible in 
output terms, with ample scope for the examination of alternative 
programmes. There was to be ‘a capability at the centre for assess- 
ment of policies and projects in relation to strategic objectives’, in the 
form of a small multidisciplinary central policy-review staff (CPRS) 
in the Cabinet Office, working for ministers collectively under the 
supervision of the Prime Minister. This system became known as 
Programme Analysis and Review (PAR) and was brought into 
general operation early in 1971. Since then all the main spending 
departments, including the Department, have undertaken pro- 
gramme reviews for various areas of their activities in conjunction 
with the central departments, including the CPRS. 

The PAR system was not intended to replace the annual public- 
expenditure reviews, and has not done so. Its object rather has been 
to secure that over the course of time the main expenditure pro- 
ieee are more thoroughly examined, in relation to their own 
objectives and to the general objectives of government policy, than 15 
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possible within the PESC timetable, and to promote forward plan- 
ning on a longer time scale. The expenditure consequences of 
decisions arising from the consideration of reviews by ministers are 
embodied in the appropriate PESC reports and public expenditure 
White Papers. 

These developments have had important implications for the 
Department's own planning activities. A. Planning Branch already 
existed within the Department; it had been set up in 1967. This drew 
together much of the statistical and other numerate work of the 
Department, and laid the foundations for some of the Department's 
forward planning, for example, the construction of a statistical model 
for higher education. !° [€ 0 

It came to be recognised, however, that there were serious limita- 
tions on the effectiveness of a Planning Branch that acted alongside 
Policy branches but separately from them. Accordingly, towards the 
end of 1970 the Department's planning activities were reorganised 
with the objective of integrating them with the existing structure for 
the consideration of policies and the administration of the Depart- 
ment's functions. A policy steering group Was established under the 
chairmanship of the permanent secretary, with a membership which 
included the deputy secretaries, the under-secretaries charged with 
central responsibilities within the Department and the senior chief 
Inspector, This has come to operate as the senior body charged with 
Policy planning, establishing policy groups under the chairmanship 
of deputy secretaries to cover specified fields, drawing their membe 
ship from the heads of policy branches within the Department an 
appropriate senior HM Inspectors. From its inception this pairs 
Structure was serviced by a planning unit headed by an uncer- 
Secretary, More recently there have been important modifications in 
the structure of the Department's planning organisation. Aa 

It so happened that this organisation, originally pa : 
relation to the Department's own needs for a more effective p ws 
Capacity, came into existence at about the same time ad Es 
Bovernment introduced the PAR system, and it has proved a Eo Gn 
Instrument for discharging the Department's contribution to 


Working of that system. 


THE EDUCATION PROGRAMME BUDGET 
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the Department’s Planning Branch and who, subsequently, became 
part of Finance Branch. (The task is now the responsibility of the 
Financial Services Division.) 

An important function of an educational programme budget is to 
show the extent to which educational expenditure is susceptible to 
policy choice. It is a characteristic of educational expenditure that the 
bulk of it is to all intents and purposes predetermined by basic 
demographic factors: existing numbers, expected population growth, 
and so forth. At any given point in time the residue is small and leaves 
little room for manoeuvre. However, the further ahead that this 
distinction between basic expenditure and the remainder is projected 
within the programme budget, the larger the area of choice is seen to 
be within the uncommitted element, which covers such factors as 
increased participation in education by age groups outside the period 
of compulsory attendance, and improvements in standards of 
staffing, buildings and non-teaching expenditure. Outside this area 
the scope for improvements, or for reductions in overall expenditure, 
depends on whether ways can be found, by cost-effectiveness studies 
or other means, of carrying out more economically the activities 
covered by the basic expenditure block. 

Improvements in the system have been made since its intro- 
duction. Of particular importance has been the extension of the 
expenditure projections to ten years ahead instead of five. This 
carries the projections even further ahead than is immediately 
apparent. Even on the previous time scale it was necessary to 
consider place requirements eight or nine years ahead in order to 
project building starts for five years. This extension is highly desirable 
in view of the technology and management needs of the service. 
Improvements are also constantly being made in information 
systems and cost analysis, thus making possible experimental com- 
parisons of past forecasts with actual out-turn. Work is going on all the 
time in attempts to clarify both ‘intermediate objectives’ and longer 
term objectives in terms of which the benefits of educational pro- 
vision at various levels can be assessed. 

The main value of the programme budget so far has been to 
generate more sophisticated figures, especially on unit costs, for use 
in the Department's longer term planning, and to stimulate new ways 
of looking at educational expenditure. Examples are the identification 
of total expenditure on the 16-19 age group, whether provided in 
the schools or further education sectors, and a clearer appraisal of 
demographic factors, of changes of standards, and of new policy 
developments and their relative influence in determining future 
expenditure levels, 


A major product of the Department's enhanced planning capacity 
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and the more sophisticated thinking about the educational pro- 
gramme budget was the education White Paper of December 1972.1 
Covering as it did some three-quarters of total public expenditure on 
education, this was a far more comprehensive survey than had ever 
been previously attempted of the future resource needs of the 
service; and its breadth of coverage was matched by the length of its 
time scale, which extended up to 1981. Perhaps even more important, 
it represented a deliberate attempt to tilt the balance in the disposition 
of resources between different sectors, but to do so in a way that 
allowed all the sectors reviewed to continue expanding, as well as 
introducing new developments, notably in the education of the under- 
fives. This attempt to view the future of the different sectors of 
education in relation both to each other and to a judgement of an 
acceptable overall rate of development, rather than to consider each 
one piecemeal, has perhaps been the most distinctive stamp of the 
contribution made by the Department’s planning organisation. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT INNOVATIONS 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT’S WORK 


There has thus in recent years been a major development of the 
Department’s forward-planning capacity, through a combination of 
organisational changes and new methods of handling and presenting 
relevant statistical and financial data. These changes reflect the 
growing recognition that an essential function of the Department, 
over and above the performance of specific practical and admin- 
istrative duties deriving from the education Acts, is that of resource 
planning for the education service as a whole: that is, the formu- 
lation of objectives, the framing of national policies best calculated 
to meet these objectives, the undertaking of long term costings of 
policies in a way that enables ministers to choose their priorities, and 
the task of effectively presenting the consequential resource needs 
within central government. 

But the very extent and speed of developments in the system of 
central government management of the public sector has brought 
in its train certain ‘problems of success’, in education as in other 
fields. The increasing comprehensiveness and sophistication of the 
techniques employed, and the extension of the time scale over which 
they operate, have given rise to problems in the financial relations 
between central government and local authorities, in education as in 
Other sectors. 1 E 

Thus questions have been asked, particularly in regard to the 
education section, as to whether central government’s longer term 
forecasts are consistent with longer-term rate support grant pro- 
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jections, and whether they provide adequately for the implementation 
within local government of policies announced by ministers. There 
are fears that local authorities might find themselves committed to 
policies for which adequate resources were in the event not provided. 
More generally, there have been fears that the new developments may 
result in a strengthening of central government control at a time 
when the declared aim of governments is the revitalisation of local 
democracy. 

Undoubtedly there is a dilemma here, of which both the Depart- 
ment and central government as a whole are well aware. As the 
Green Paper of July 1971, The Future Shape of Local Government 
Finance, observed : ‘the Government wish to give greater freedom to 
local authorities, but they cannot evade their own responsibility for 
management of the national economy, nor can they evade their duty 
to ensure minimum standards for essential services throughout the 
country. The problem for central government is how to resolve this 
dilemma within these constraints.’ !? 

A good deal has already been done towards resolving this problem. 
As regards current expenditure, there is a close linkage between rate 
support grant settlements and public expenditure White Papers. This 
connection operates reciprocally. Central government enters nego- 
tiations for a given settlement against the background of expenditure 
projections accepted by ministers and published in the latest public 
expenditure White Paper for the different programmes in which 
local authorities are concerned. The forecasts of relevant expenditure 
accepted by the government during the course of rate support grant 
negotiations are themselves incorporated into the subsequent public- 
expenditure White Paper figures and in turn form a new starting 
point for the next round of negotiations. 

The local authorities attach great importance to their role in the 
procedures for negotiating rate support grant settlements, and accept 
that these have been much improved in recent years, representing a 
significant movement towards better co-operation and a freer 
exchange of information between central and local government. In 
particular they have welcomed the arrangements for the considera- 
tion of rate support grant forecasts under which, although a settle- 
ment is made for only one year ahead, provisional forecasts are made 
for two further years, thus looking as far ahead as does the current 
public-expenditure White Paper. 

As to capital expenditure, which is not covered by rate support 
grant negotiations, central government has undertaken, in response 
to local government approaches, to provide opportunities for 
informative discussions of the local authority components of White 
Paper projections for each of the Services concerned. Growing 
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interest has developed in assessing the prospective recurrent- 
expenditure implications of capital programmes. And the develop- 
ment of the longer-range forecasting capacities of central govern- 
ment are to some extent being paralleled by developments by 
individual local authorities in the direction of systematic forward 
planning, often based on some form of programme budgeting. 

On the more general issue it is, as the previous chapter emphasised, 
a traditional feature of the partnership between the central depart- 
ment and the local authorities that operate the education service 
that there is extensive consultation, usually from the early stages in 
the inception of major new policies; and it is increasingly common 
for the announcement by central government of new directions in 
the development of the education service to be coupled with 
indications of the scale and pace of developments and of their longer- 
term resource implications. 
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PART TWO 


The Department’s Main 
Responsibilities Under 
the Education Acts 


CHAPTER 6 


The Department and the Schools 


THE GENERAL FRAMEWORK 


The natural starting point for a survey of the Department’s work is to 
see what it does in relation to the schools. The schools are the found- 
ation on which all later stages of education are built; and while there 
has been a massive expansion of postschool education in the last 
three decades, the schools still account for more than half of total 
Public expenditure on education. 

Starting at 5 and continuing to 16, compulsory schooling begins 
Sooner in England than in most advanced countries, and lasts longer. 
A large and growing proportion of children continues in full-time 
education beyond 16, many of them in schools; and a beginning has 
been made with a nationwide development of preschool education 
for 3 and 4-year-olds, although this will not be compulsory. 

In the decentralised system that exists in this country the central 
department does not itself build or run schools, and has at no time 
done so. In the public sector it is the local education authorities 
(LEAs) and the various church and other voluntary bodies that 
Provide schools. It follows that the school system is not the tidy 
Creation of central authority working to a logically conceived 
national plan. It is the product of the country's educational history. 

In the public sector the school system is the result of the fusion, 
Over more than a century, of three main elements. First, there are the 
Schools provided by voluntary bodies, mainly the churches, and now 
called ‘voluntary’ schools. Up to 1870 these were the only schools 
assisted from public funds. They still account for about a third of the 
Schools in the public sector and about a quarter of the pupils. 

The second element consists of the schools provided from 1870 
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onwards by secular authorities — the school boards until their demise 
at the beginning of this century, and thereafter the LEAs. These are 
now called *county' schools. Originally intended simply to 'fill the 
gaps' in the provision made by the churches, these now account for 
over three-quarters of all pupils within the maintained sector. 

The third element — in point of time the oldest — consists of the 
'grammar' schools, many of them ancient endowments, which were 
brought within the public sector as a result of the Education Act 1902 
to provide the nucleus of a national system of secondary education, 
although from that time the newly created LEAs were encouraged to 
augment their number by creating county grammar schools. 

One other category of school within the public sector needs 
mention here, namely, the 'direct-grant grammar’ schools, since it 
has been of special concern to the Department. When the endowed 
grammar schools were brought within the public sector after 1902 
they could obtain assistance both from LEAs and from the Board of 
Education. After the First World War it was decided that they could 
not continue to be aided from both sources and must choose oneor 
the other. Rather fewer than 200 chose to be grant-aided by the 
Board, and these came to be known as direct-grant grammar schools. 
These were run by their own governing bodies, established in 
accordance with their trust deeds and with statutory regulations. The 
governors were required to offer a substantial number of free places, 
either directly or through LEAs, to pupils educated for two years in 
maintained primary schools; and there were also pupils whose 
parents paid fees, subject to an income scale. 

The direct grant list was terminated in 1975, and most of the 
direct-grant grammar schools were either assimilated into the 
maintained school system or became independent. 

Out of these diverse elements central government has sought by 
successive enactments to create a coherent and developing school 
system. The Forster Act 1870, by creating secular school boards to 
supplement the work of the churches, laid the foundations of a 
universal system of compulsory, and eventually free, elementary 
education. The Balfour Act 1902, by providing for the incorporation 
of the endowed grammar schools in the public system, created a basis 
and a framework for expansion for public secondary education. The 
Fisher Act 1918 for the first time laid on the major authorities a duty 
to provide education other than elementary, including secondary 
education, and required them to submit ‘schemes’ showing how they 
proposed to make such provision. 

But the greatest advance towards a coherent school system, with 
built mechanisms for development, was achieved by the Butler 
ct 1944. This Act, which still largely determines the shape of the 
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school system in the public sector today, laid down that the 
statutory system of public education was to be provided in three 
progressive stages, to be known as primary, secondary and further 
education. Secondary education, like primary, was to be free for all. 
The period of compulsory schooling was extended to 15 forthwith 
and was to be extended to 16 when circumstances allowed. Authori- 
ties were also to ‘have regard’ to the need for nursery provision for 
children below compulsory school age. 

The Act laid on LEAs the duty to provide, or secure the provision 
of, sufficient schools to meet the needs of their areas. It also con- 
centrated responsibility for primary and secondary education, as well 
as further education, in the hands of the same authorities: namely, 
the county and county borough councils (and after 1974 the county 
and metropolitan district councils) together with the Inner London 
Education Authority (ILEA) and the Outer London boroughs. This, 
and the new settlement of the relations between the LEAs and the 
church and other voluntary providers brought about by the Act, 
afforded a more coherent framework within which the school system 
could develop. 

The Act further gave the Minister of Education powers to see that 
the LEAs carried out their responsibilities, and in effect to initiate 
national policies both in the schools and in other sectors. Thus, while 
much of the initiative in developing the school system has all along 
rested, and still rests, with the LEAs, the central department has to an 
increasing extent been in a position to shape developments; and the 
massive expansion that has taken place since 1944 has thus tended to 
show the marks of a coherent national pattern. 

The account given so far has covered the schools in the public 
sector, which contain over 93 per cent of children of compulsory 
school age. Outside the public sector there are over 2,000 schools run 
by independent governing bodies or proprietors with no direct 
assistance from public funds. These range from the well-known 
‘public’ schools such as Winchester, Eton and Harrow to small, 
privately owned schools. Although they are still a significant element 
in the educational life of the country, particularly in respect of 
boarding education for which they provide about three-quarters of 
the facilities, independent schools account for a relatively small 
proportion of the total school population. 

With the coming into effect of Part III of the Education Act 1944, 
all schools of this type are subject to inspection and supervision by 


the Department. (See p. 114 following.) 


Categories of school 


For historical reasons the nomenclature of schools is apt to be 
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confusing. It may be of help to say something about the main cate- 
gories into which the 33,000 or so schools in England and Wales fall. 

Let us start with the ‘maintained’ schools, that is, those whose 
costs of maintenance are borne by LEAs. First there is a classifi- 
cation by age. Within the category of ‘primary’ schools there are 
‘nursery’ schools for children under compulsory school age - although 
many children of this age are to be found in nursery classes attached 
to primary schools. Primary schools for children between 5 and 11 
may be either separate ‘infants’ schools for children from 5 to 7 and 
‘junior’ schools for those from 7 to 11, or they may be combined 
‘infant-and-junior’ schools. 

Schools for children from about 11 upwards are ‘secondary’ 
Schools. But a number of areas in recent years have established 
‘middle’ schools for children in the age range 9 or 10 to 12 or 13. (In 
these areas the schools attended by children before they enter middle 
school are known as ‘first’ schools.) Primary and middle schools in 
the maintained sector are almost invariably mixed sex; secondary 
schools may be mixed or single sex. 

Within the category of secondary schools there are three broad 
types. First, in areas where selection at 11 + still operates, there are 
‘secondary grammar’ schools (and in some areas "technical" schools), 
which are ‘selective’; that is, they take a proportion of the school 
population of the area that is selected as being suitable for this type 
of education. Secondly, there are ‘secondary modern’ schools, which 
are ‘non-selective’, taking all the pupils not selected for grammar (or 
technical) places. Thirdly, there are ‘comprehensive’ schools, which 
take all children of secondary age in the area, or at any rate take 
children of all or most ability ranges. (The term ‘high’ school is found 
with varying meanings in different areas.) 

In some areas there are ‘sixth-form’ or ‘junior colleges’ (schools 
despite their name), which take only children staying on beyond 16 
for a sixth-form course. In a few areas all children over 16 are 
provided for in colleges of further education. 

There are maintained ‘special’ schools for children suffering from 
physical or mental handicap. These may accommodate children of 
both primary and secondary age, and a substantial proportion of 
them are boarding schools. Usually they provide for children 
suffering from a particular hand 
sight or maladjustment. There are also ‘hospital special’ schools; and 
since the Education (Handicapped Children) Act 1970 came into 
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Within the maintained sector there is also a differentiation which 
reflects the continued existence of the dual system. There are ‘county’ 
schools, which are provided as well as maintained by LEAs, and 
‘voluntary’ schools, which are provided by church and other 
voluntary bodies but maintained by the LEA. For the most part the 
providers are Church of England or Roman Catholic bodies, 
although there are a few Methodist and Jewish schools and schools 
provided by bodies with no religious affiliations. 

As a result of the recasting of the dual system effected by the 1944 
Act, voluntary schools may be of three kinds. Where the providing 
body has agreed (with the help of grant from the Department) to bear 
certain financial costs in relation to the premises, they are called 
‘aided’ schools. Where the providing body has opted to hand over all 
financial responsibility to the LEA, they are ‘controlled’ schools. 
Almost all the voluntary schools in the controlled category are 
Church of England schools; the Roman Catholics were generally 
unwilling to accept this type of arrangement. There is also a third, 
relatively small, category of 'special agreement" schools, which are 
similar to aided schools except that the financial assistance towards 
the provision of premises originally came from the LEA. 

Outside the public sector there are the independent schools, 
again are of two kinds. Rather more than half, including most of the 
better-known ‘public’ schools, have been ‘recognised as efficient 
under the Department's Rules 16. The remainder, which are not so 
recognised, are ‘registered’ (or ‘provisionally registered") schools. 
Independent schools are not always differentiated between the 
Primary and secondary age ranges. A number, known as pre- 
Paratory’ schools, take pupils between 8 and 13. Most 'public 
Schools admit only pupils aged 13 and over. There are also schools 
for handicapped children in the independent sector. 


which 


ras Department's functions in relation to the schools . $ 
n relation to the schools in the maintained sector and their main- 
taining authorities, the Department exercises what is perhaps best 
escribed as a general influence which is effected through a variety of 
controls and devices: some specific, some general, some having à 


Statutory basis, others administrative. 

The statutory controls derive mainly from the 1944 Act and subse- 
quent education Acts, and regulations made under them. The follow- 
' are some of the more important. 
th Provision that was of importance in tl 
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sufficient schools, and other related matters. In the decade after 1944 
this provision enabled the Department to exert a good deal of 
influence on the pattern of new development, particularly in the 
secondary sector. 

More recently the development plan procedure has fallen into 
abeyance. The provision that has come to assume primary importance 
as the mechanism enabling the Department to influence changes in 
school provision is that for the establishment, closure or change in the 
character of county and voluntary schools (Section 13).! Any LEA 
that wants to close a school or enlarge it or significantly change its 
character, or to establish a new one, must submit a proposal to the 
Minister. (Managers and governors of voluntary schools have 
Similar responsibilities.) After a statutory period of two months 
during which objections may be made, the Secretary of State decides, 
taking into account any objections he receives, whether or not to 
approve the proposal. If the proposal is for the establishment of a 
new school or involves a changed use of premises, and the Secretary 
of State approves it, the promoters must also submit detailed plans 
for the premises. This procedure gives the Secretary of State a 
watching brief for the interests of those affected by the proposal: the 
managers or governors of any voluntary school affected, any local 
authority concerned, or local government electors for the area. In 
this way the wishes of parents are taken into account. 

Another provision that has been of key importance in the postwar 
period is one (Section 10) that requires the Secretary of State to make 
regulations prescribing standards for the premises of maintained 
Schools. The regulations made under this provision, taken in 
conjunction with the Department's control of educational building 
and costs, have given the Department a continuing influence on 
School building in the maintained sector since 1944. (See p. 73 and 
following.) 

There are important provisions concerning the management or 
government of schools (Sections 17ff.). It is a traditional feature of 
the English educational system that schools have bodies of managers 
(in the case of primary schools) or governors (in the case of secondary 
Schools), consisting of people of standing in the local community 
with experience of education, who in consultation with the LEA and 
head teacher have responsibility for the conduct of the school. The 
1944 Act provides that every school in the maintained sector, county 
as well as voluntary, shall have its body of managers or governors, 
constituted in accordance with properly framed instruments of 
management or articles of government, and that the managers or 


governors shall operate under rules of management or articles of 
government. 
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These provisions involve the Department in a number of ways. 
Thus the arrangements for the government of all types of voluntary 
school require the Secretary of State’s approval. He also has a general 
duty to see that bodies of managers or governors are properly 
constituted, and that schools are conducted in accordance with their 
approved rules or instruments. This may on occasion involve the 
Department in making searching inquiries into the conduct of an 
individual school; and although occasions of this kind are rare, the 
possibility of such an inquiry acts as a safeguard to ensure that 
schools are run according to the approved rules. 

In fulfilling their duties to provide sufficient schools for the needs 
of their areas, LEAs are required to have regard to the needs of 
handicapped pupils. They must make arrangements for ascertaining 
which children from 2 years of age in their areas are in need of special 
education, so that arrangements for their education in an appropriate 
School can be made. The Secretary of State is required to formulate 
regulations defining the various categories of handicap and making 
Provision for the methods of education suitable for each category, 
and may make regulations specifying the conditions that special 
Schools for handicapped children must satisfy. Where children have 
handicaps that are not serious, or where they have serious handicaps 
but it is impracticable for them to attend a special school, they may 
be catered for in ordinary schools in either ordinary or special 


Classes, 
The Act contains provisions that give the Secretary of State a 
hat LEAs provide 


Specific concern with various ancillary services t 
for the schools that they maintain. These cover such matters as the 
to of children to and from school, school meals and milk, and 
Antil recently) school health. f 
The fut ot the provisions on school transport (Section 55 
together with Section 39(5)) is that LEAs have a duty to provide free 
transport to the nearest suitable school for all children of compulsory 
school age whose journey to school is greater than ‘walking distance » 
defined in the Act as two miles for a child who has not attained the 
age of 8 and three miles for other children. They may also proyides or 
contribute towards, the cost of transporting pupils to schools outside 
the catchment areas of their local school for which parents a den ; 
Preference on denominational or other grounds, OT Dr Te i 
distances to take proper account of other factors, such as safety. S 
ecretary of State is given power under these provisions to i A 
SE fons to authorities in certain circumstances. (This power 
actice rarely used. ; i 
here are iA provisions on school meals and milk S and 
49). The Act puts on LEAs a general duty to provide milk, mea 
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other refreshment’ for pupils at maintained schools in accordance 
with regulations made by the Secretary of State. The first regulations, 
made in 1945, required every LEA to establish a school meals service 
and to see that the necessary accommodation was provided in its 
schools. The current regulations impose on authorities a duty to 
provide for every pupil in a maintained school on every school day 
a midday dinner suitable in all respects as the pupil’s main meal of 
the day, and give authorities powers to make similar provision on 
days when the schools do not meet. Authorities also have power to 
provide on schools days ‘such other meals and refreshment’ as they 
consider appropriate. The regulations prescribe the charge to be made 
for school dinners and the arrangements for remitting the charge 
in cases of hardship to help low income families. Authorities also 
have a duty to provide free milk for certain categories of pupils. 
Over the last three decades the provision of meals and milk has 
developed into a large scale operation. In 1975 nearly 6 million 
dinners were being served daily (780,000 free of charge), and about 
2 million pupils were receiving free milk daily. 

Up to 1974 LEAs hada duty to provide for periodical medical and 
dental inspections of the children in their schools, and to secure the 
provision of free treatment for those found to be in need of it. This 
they might either arrange through the national health service or 
provide themselves. These provisions formed the basis of a major 
expansion of the school health services, under the guidance of the 
Department’s medical and dental staff, between 1947 and 1974. 
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Important provisions about the qualifications of teachers, arrange- 
ments for their appointment, and so forth. 


The Secretary of State's general powers in relation to schools 
In practice, if not in law, the Secretary of State's concern with the 
maintained school system extends beyond matters for which he is 
Biven specific statutory powers. In the maintained school system as 
in other sectors of the local-authority-operated service, he has the 
Tesponsibility for framing national policies, for making available 
resources both financial and other, and for ensuring the supply of 
teachers, to enable the LEAs to implement them. 

The Department also has an important means of keeping in touch 
With the work of the schools through the operations of HM 
Inspectorate. This is more fully discussed elsewhere. 


Ti he law on school attendance and choice of school 
It is the duty of parents of children of compulsory school age to see 
that their children attend school (or receive other suitable education) 
and do so regularly (Education Act 1944, Section 36). The respon- 
Sibility for seeing that parents comply with their duty rests with 
LEAs, not with the Department. The administration of the law of 
School attendance has always been a local matter since compulsory 
attendance was first introduced in 1876.* 
_ The LEAs are also responsible for the allocation of school places 
in their area, but there are certain circumstances in which the Secre- 
tary of State may become involved. An important, if somewhat 
8eneral, section of the Act (Section 76) says that in the exercise and 
Performance of their powers and duties the Minister (or Secretary 
on State) and LEAs shall have regard to the general principle that, 
$0 far as is compatible with the provision of efficient instruction and 
training and the avoidance of unreasonable expenditure, pupils are 
to be educated in accordance with the wishes of their parents. 

his section does not confer a specific right on parents. It merely 
lays down a general principle to which LEAs and the Secretary of 
State shall have regard (amongst others). Moreover, it sets specific 
"Imits to the extent to which this principle shall be applied; LEAs 
Arrangements must be compatible with the provision of efficient 
struction and training, and must avoid unreasonable expenditure. 
n practice the range of provision made by LEAs, and thus the choice 
“vailable to parents, is strictly limited. 


SCHOOL BUILDING SINCE THE WAR* 
By any standards the achievements in the field of educational 
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building in England and Wales since the war have been remarkable, 
in both scale and quality, standing comparison with those of any 
other advanced country in this period. Between 1945 and 1973 over 
6 million new school places have been provided in the public sector. 
Postwar school buildings in England and Wales have been widely 
acclaimed as setting new international standards in design and cost- 
effectiveness. 

It must again be emphasised that because of the decentralised 
nature of the education service it is the LEAs and other educational 
bodies, not the Department, that build schools and colleges. But 
throughout the postwar period the Department has been closely 
involved. 

This was a period in which there was a need for new educational 
building on an unprecedented scale. In the immediate aftermath of 
war there was an urgent job to be done in making good wartime 
damage and deterioration. Over 5,000 schools, or over a sixth of the 
country’s stock of schools, had been destroyed or seriously damaged. 
The backlog of seven years in which there was virtually no school 
building had to be made good. 

The 1944 Act itself contained new policies which involved extensive 
building: secondary education had to be provided in separate 
premises, which meant converting or taking out of use nearly 9,000 
all-age schools. The school leaving age was to be raised immediately 
to 15 and eventually to 16. The implementation of the policy of free 
secondary education for all meant a large increase in the numbers 
staying on voluntarily after the Statutory leaving age. Eventually 
(although this did not come till later) there would be need for 
substantial building to provide for the expansion of nursery education 
that the Act envisaged. 

Places had to be provided for the large increase in school popu- 
lation as the birth groups of the ‘bulge’ years 1944-8 reached school 
age and moved through the primary schools into secondary schools, 
and thereafter for the increase resulting from the continuing and 
unexpectedly high level of births in the 1950s and early 1960s. The 
school age population in England and Wales increased between 1947 
and 1977 by over 4:4 million. 

On top of this, places were required to meet the needs of families 
moving as a result of the large population movements in this period 
consequent on industrial change, slum clearance and new house 


moved with their families into new housing. 


; too, a start had to be made with systematic replace- 
ment or remodelling of obsolescent schools. As late as 1962, by which 
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time much new building had already taken place, it was estimated 
that over half of all maintained schools in the country were housed in 
premises mainly dating from before 1903. It was not only new schools 
that were needed. As the larger age groups moved up into further and 
higher education, and as the provision of secondary education for all 
became effective, there was need for a massive increase in the number 
of places in technical colleges and universities; and the continuing 
Shortage of teachers called for a large programme of building for 
Colleges of education. 

All this had to be achieved against a background of continuing 
Shortages of resources, not only of money but also of materials and 
manpower — of bricks and cement, steel and timber, professional and 
skilled men. In the immediate postwar period these shortages were 
acute. But long after the immediate postwar crisis was over, limita- 
tions of capital investment resources continued to be one of the main 
constraints on educational advance. 


The Department's concern with educational building 

From the early years of the century the central department had 
exercised some control over educational building by local and volun- 
lary bodies. The Board had a set of 'Rules to be observed in the 
Planning and Fitting up of Public Elementary Schools', which in 
1905 were converted into statutory regulations, subsequently also 
applied to secondary schools. At this time, and indeed right up to 
the Second World War, central control was essentially regulatory. 
The Board had a ‘blacklist’ of defective school premises and did 
What it could to get schools on the list closed, replaced or 
Improved, 

Another device for the regulation of development by the centre, 
Which first made its appearance in the interwar period, was the 
building programme. From 1925 onwards authorities were 
encouraged by the Board to think of their school-building needs in 
terms of a ‘well-considered plan of orderly advance’, covering at 


least three years ahead.! ' 
The circumstances of the immediate I 0 io 
Breater central control, to ensure that national educational policies 


Were carried out within the severely limited financial and material 
resources available, but also for greater co-operation between the 
Centre and the local providers of schools. A simple administrative 
framework was needed which would concentrate the LEAs’ resources 
9n the most urgent jobs and then leave them free to get schools Lui 
With the minimum of control from London. The framework devise 
at that time by the Ministry consisted of three elements: building 
regulations, cost limits and annual building programmes. 


postwar period called for 
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Building regulations 

As earlier explained, the Education Act 1944 required the Minister 
to make regulations prescribing standards for the premises of all 
types of school maintained by LEAs. 

The first ‘Standards for School Premises Regulations’ came into 
operation in April 1945. Their importance at that time was that they 
gave LEAs a clear idea of the standards that would be accepted by the 
Ministry in considering authorities’ development plans. Taken in 
conjunction with the Ministry’s cost limits they ensured, and continue 
to ensure, a reasonable degree of uniformity in school building 
throughout the country, while allowing flexibility. 

These are necessarily complex and technical regulations, laying 
down in some detail, for various types of school, the minimum 
standards of essential accommodation, physical performance and 
amenities. They are intended to safeguard standards and not to 
restrict them. They are revised from time to time in the light of 
experience, recent research and new needs; and on the whole, the 
tendency on each revision has been towards greater flexibility. 


Cost limits 


Before 1944 there was no general control by the centre on school and 
other building costs, each proposal being considered on its merits. As 
prices were then relatively stable this system — or lack of it — sufficed. 
But in the period of rising costs that followed the war, further 
measures were needed to ensure that the best use was made of scarce 
resources. The Ministry therefore in 1950 started fixing ‘cost limits’ 
for various types of school and other educational buildings. LEAs 
and other bodies erecting educational buildings had to show, as a 
condition for the approval of their plans, that each individual 
project could be built within the cost limits fixed for that type of 
building, the cost allowed for any given project being the cost per 
place multiplied by the number of ‘cost places’ to be provided. 

The cost limits for any given period were determined in the light 
of research going on all the time in the Ministry’s Architects and 
Buildings Branch into building costs and techniques, comparison of 
the costs of different kinds of building, and collation of the 
experience of LEAs. The aim was to enable designers of average 
ability to produce acceptable buildings, while leaving some margin 
for skilled designers to achieve something more than the minimum 
Standard required. The system also gave authorities considerable 
freedom to balance the area per place against the cost per unit area — 
in other words, to choose between quantity and quality. 

Cost limits were kept under continuous review and adjusted as 
necessary, such changes coming into the same category as ‘pay and 
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prices’ adjustments in the forecasting by LEAs of their educational 
expenditure. 

This system served three purposes. First, it acted as an inducement 
to economic building. For example, between 1949 and 1952 the 
average cost per place of both primary and secondary school 
building was actually reduced in real terms by almost half despite 
rising building costs, and was maintained at almost the same level 
for most of the next two decades notwithstanding a further rise in 
Costs and the increasingly sophisticated demands of school organisa- 
tion and curriculum. This was achieved partly by a more efficient use 
of space, partly by the development of cost-planning techniques and 
partly by research into the components of school-building costs. 
Secondly, cost limits became a major element in the system of pro- 
Bramming of educational building (described later). Thirdly, cost 
limits have provided a convenient means of arriving at costings of 
the building element in national education policies — a matter of 
growing importance in view of the developing techniques of decision- 
making by central government. ee 
_ The Department's aim in successive revisions of building regula- 
lions and cost limits has been to secure the best possible return on 
Public investment in educational building. This has been broadly 
Successful in that systematic development work over the years has 
Produced radical improvements in design, and as a result the schools 
and other educational buildings of today are undoubtedly better 
Suited to changing needs than those of forty years ago. At the same 
time a far higher level of building has been achieved than would have 


en possible without such a system. 


Educational building programmes 
he third control introduced, or rat ) 
an administrative one: the educational building programme. Up to 
1969 this control was operated on an annual basis. Having agreed 
With the Treasury the global amount of *public investment" resources 
that could be permitted in a given year for each sector (schools, 
urther education and teacher training, special schools etc.) ang 
aving settled the policies and priorities that were to goyen the 
resources to be made available, the Department invited all LEAs 1 
Submit bids in conformity with these policies for projects on hici 
€y would like work to start during the year 1n question, TE ei 
Y detailed justification in terms of expected growth of sc um 
Population, new housing, and so forth, and by a costing for e» 5 
Project. The weaker claims were then weeded out during discussi E: 
"tween authorities and the Department before a final Serer 
Was submitted to ministers for approval. The approved program 


her developed, in this period was 
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was announced in the form of a list of projects that each authority 
or school governing body was authorised to proceed with in the 
relevant starts year, at an agreed cost. The amounts agreed were not 
grants, and no financial transactions between the Department and 
the authorities were involved; each authority financed the work out 
of its own resources, whether from revenue or, more usually, by 
loan.* 

In 1969, in order to maintain the momentum of the greatly 
enlarged building programmes by then required, and to secure more 
effective control over the whole period of gestation of major projects, 
the Department introduced a three-year rolling programme.* Under 
this there were three lists running concurrently but relating to three 
successive years: a ‘preliminary list’ covering the starts year next but 
two; a ‘design list’ of projects on which sufficient preparations had 
been completed to make it reasonably certain that they could be 
started in the year next but one; and a ‘starts list’ of projects ready to 
proceed to tender for construction. All three lists comprised named 
projects. 

These procedures applied only to *major' building projects. For 
‘minor’ works - that is, projects costing not more than a given limit, 
lately £50,000 — a separate programme was operated under a simpli- 
fied procedure. The total sum allocated for such works was shared 
amongst authorities by the Department; each authority could then 
use its allocation without further clearance except in respect of 
building regulations. (Allocations for minor works projects at 
voluntary-aided and special agreement schools were separately 
administered by the Department.) 

While building programme arrangements on the whole proved 
acceptable to the LEAs, particularly in the early postwar years when 
there was an acute scarcity of resources, there was by the end of the 
1960s a growing feeling that the control that they gave to ministers 
not only to determine broad lines of policy but also to select indi- 
vidual _Projects was too detailed. Successive governments have 
PM the desirability of more flexible programming arrange- 
ments. 

In the early 1970s the Department started informal discussions 
with the local authority associations to examine the feasibility of a 
System of block allocations for School and other educational 
building, which would permit each authority to decide on individual 
projects within a total allocation fixed on the basis of agreed objective 
criteria. A pilot scheme on these lines for part of the building pro- 
gramme was inaugurated but, for reasons explained in what follows, 
Was overtaken by events. 


In 1973 the building sector of the construction industry became so 
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overloaded and prices were rising so fast that tenders could often not 
be obtained, and those that could were at unprecedentedly high 
prices. The government therefore decided to rephase the programme 
of public building to ease the pressure on the industry, and this led 
the Department temporarily to suspend final approvals for building 
projects.” 

At the end of 1974 a revised system of building controls was intro- 
duced, to come into effect from 1975-6 onwards.* The three-stage 
planning cycle for major projects described earlier in this section was 
restored, and the system of formal cost limits for individual projects 
was replaced by one of nationally determined cash allocations, or 
more precisely, authorisations to each authority within which the 
total value of work started in each sector must be contained. There 
were to be no separate allocations for minor works (except in Wales), 
authorities being broadly left free to decide how much of their lump 
sum authorisations to devote to minor works. 


Development 
The Department's building controls rest on a basis of intelligence and 
development work, and this also enables the Department's Archi- 
tects and Building Branch to provide services to LEAs and thus to 
establish a constructive relationship with them. . 

There are two main ways in which the Department tries to ensure 
that its standards and cost limits are reasonable and economic. 
First, design and construction information for every major building 
Project is collected, together with all available information about the 
existing stock of buildings. 

Secondly, projects and investig 
Departments development groups. 
teams set up within the Departmen > i 
Branch soon after its formation in 1948. They include architects, 
quantity surveyors and others with professional qualifications, as 
well as HM Inspectors and administrators. Their functions are to 
Pioneer new forms of design to meet new educational requirements, 
to work with manufacturers in developing new building components 
and techniques and to apply the results of research into building 
materials and techniques of cost control. , i 

The groups have undertaken more than twenty projects acting as 
architects for LEAs. These may be described as prototype projects. 

he results are disseminated in various Ways: The buildings them- 
Selves are extensively visited as showpieces. The experiences gained 
from them may influence subsequent revisions of the building regu- 
lations. The detailed findings are published in the Department's 
Building Bulletins, and shorter summaries are given 1n the Design 


ations are undertaken by the 
These are interdisciplinary 
t's Architects and Building 
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Note series.” These have served to create over a period of years a 
corpus of common ideas and information that is a distinctive feature 
of educational building in this country and helps to ensure con- 
structive debate on aims and methods. 


Industrialised systems and the local authorities consortia 

More recently the most important technical innovation in which the 
Department's Architects and Building Branch has been involved is 
the development of industrialised systems of school building. Devel- 
opment projects by the groups in conjunction with the Hertfordshire 
Authority in the early postwar years, and later with the Nottingham- 
shire Authority, paved the way for the formation in 1957 of the first 
of the local authorities consortia. By agreeing on common design 
requirements for their systems the consortia are able to offer bulk 
orders of standardised components which can be produced economi- 
cally by manufacturers in long production runs; these can thus be 
obtained at highly competitive prices which ensure that members 
get good value for money. There are also important savings in design 
time and increases in site labour productivity. 

By 1970 there were eight consortia. Between them they had 
achieved virtually nationwide coverage, and about half of the 
school programme was being built in one or other of the consortium 
systems. The consortia keep in close touch with the commercial firms 
providing their components, to ensure optimum use of resources. 
Collaboration between the consortia and the development groups is 
also close: the groups co-ordinate work on development and carry 
out the major share of the programme of studies on common 
problems. During the 1960s a building productivity group was set up 
within the development group to encourage the organised develop- 
ment of new building systems and to facilitate ‘dimensional co- 
ordination’ and the interchange of components between different 
systems. 


The Department has also encouraged the formation of groups 


THE GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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In the nineteenth century, England had, for reasons touched on 
earlier, lagged behind leading Western countries in its provision of 
public secondary education. At the beginning of the present 
century, there were less than 100,000 pupils in grant-aided secondary 
—- properly so called. Few of these received their education 
ree. 

There were of course much larger numbers of what would now be 
deemed pupils of secondary age in the elementary school system — 
that is, in higher-grade elementary schools or in the ‘higher tops’ of 
ordinary elementary schools — but these were all conducted under the 
elementary code. The provision as a whole could scarcely be regarded 
as a coherent system of public secondary education. 

The Balfour Act 1902, by incorporating the endowed grammar 
schools in the public sector, and by bringing in the county and county 
borough councils as maintaining authorities with powers to provide 
new grammar schools as well as to maintain existing ones, created 
the framework for a developing system of secondary education, but 
it did not lead to a spectacular advance. The new authorities had no 
duty to expand their secondary provision; they were required only 
‘to consider the educational needs of their area and to take such steps 
as seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board’. 

From 1907 onwards there was an important advance in the shape of 
the ‘free place’ system, which enabled some children from elementary 
schools to attend secondary grammar schools free. A further advance 
resulted from the Fisher Act with its requirement that the major 
LEAs should submit schemes showing how they proposed to carry 
out their duties in respect of secondary and other forms of higher 
education; and the Fisher Act also put on the LEAs responsible for 
elementary education a duty to make adequate provision for post- 
Primary education in central schools or classes or otherwise. 

Eight years later the Hadow Report recommended that secondary 
education should be regarded as a distinct phase in the education of 
all children, provided in separate premises designed for the purpose, 
and that it should be free. 

For all this, the state of public se 
the interwar years left much to be d 
1939 there were still barely half a million pupils, or 10 per cent of the 
àge group, in secondary schools properly so called. Some two-thirds 
Of these were receiving their education free, but to obtain their 
places they had to undergo competitive examinations that were 
Widely regarded as having undesirable effects. There is nothing to 
be said’, the White Paper of 1943 observed, ‘in favour of a system 
Which subjects children at the age of 11 to the strain ofa competitive 
examination on which not only their future schooling but their 


condary education in England in 
desired. When war broke out in 
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future careers may depend'.!! For the remaining third of children in 
secondary schools the parents had to pay the fees. 

The 90 per cent who failed or did not attempt admission to a 
secondary grammar school at 11 (except for a limited number 
admitted to junior technical schools) received the remainder of their 
full-time education in schools conducted under the elementary 
school regulations. While the more fortunate of these were accom- 
modated in separate *modern' or central schools, some 50 per cent 
were still housed in unreorganised all-age schools. 

Except for those in secondary grammar and technical schools, the 
school leaving age was still for all practical purposes 14. 


The Education Act 1944 and secondary education 
The effect of the 1944 Act was that secondary education was no 
longer to be a particular kind of postprimary education for a selected 
minority. It was to be one of the three statutory stages of education 
that LEAs were given a duty to provide in a suitable form for all 
children in their area. All forms of secondary education were brought 
under the same regulations. As and when resources became available, 
the ‘all-age’ schools were to be phased out. All secondary schools 
were to have ‘parity of esteem’, enjoying the same facilities in terms 
of accommodation and staffing. Fees in maintained secondary 
schools were abolished. The school leaving age was to be raised 
immediately to 15, and as soon as circumstances permitted to 16. 
Table 6.1, showing the growth in numbers in grant-aided or 
maintained secondary schools over the past seventy years, gives 
some idea of the magnitude of the transformation that has followed 
from the 1944 Act. Much of the increase in secondary numbers in the 
postwar period is of course attributable to the growth in the number 
of children of school age resulting from increased births from 1944 
onwards. But much of it was the direct consequence of the Act. 


Table 6.1 Full-time pupils in grant-aided secondary schools (to 
nearest thousand). 


Secondary schools in receipt Maintained Direct grant 
of grant from Board secondary grammar 
England Wales England and Wales 
1904-5 85,000 9,000 
1913-14 170,000 17,000 
1937-8 425,000 45,000 
1959-60 1,723,158 108,663 
January 1972 3,251,000! 119,000 
January 1977 4,039,000! 118,000 


1 Including pupils in middle schools deemed secondary. 
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The organisation of secondary education 

In the years following the 1944 Act, one of the first questions to 
which the Ministry had to address itself was: What sort of secondary 
education? How was it to be organised, and in what kind or kinds of 
school? This question arose because the Ministry had to consider 
the provision for secondary education that LEAs were proposing in 
their development plans, and in one form or another it has recurred 
throughout the postwar period. Although it involves issues of 
political controversy, a brief discussion of it is called for here, if only 
to put it in some sort of historical perspective. 

The Act itself was not specific about how the new secondary 
education should be organised. All it said was that secondary 
provision would not be deemed sufficient unless it provided ‘a variety 
of types of instruction and training’, and in this context it referred to 
the ‘different ages, abilities and aptitudes’ of pupils and ‘the different 
periods for which they might remain at school’. There was no 
requirement that authorities must establish a selective or ‘tripartite’ 
System.!? 

How then did it happen that, in the early postwar years, the new 
secondary education came to be organised on what was later to be 
known as a ‘separatist’ pattern? 

First, there was the existing situation on the ground. LEAs were 
not free to plan their secondary provision from scratch. There were 
buildings in being, and faced with a massive increase in school 
numbers and an acute shortage of resources, LEAs were under 
Pressure to devise plans that could so far as possible be accommo- 
dated in existing buildings. At secondary level these were everywhere 
Organised on what is now called a *separatist pattern: there were the 
grammar schools; there were central or senior schools or (where the 
phasing-out of all-age schools had made headway) secondary modern 
Schools; in some areas there were *junior technical’ schools; for the 
rest, there were the all-age schools. : Wu 

No less important, there were at that time certain prevailing ideas 
about how secondary education should be organised, derived largely 
from educational reports of the prewar and war period, notably the 
Hadow, Spens and Norwood Reports.!? 

The Hadow Committee had favoured a variety of types of second- 
ary school, and had elaborated à philosophy for the secondary 
‘modern’ school. The Spens Committee, which had been asked to 
look at secondary education in grammar and technical schools, had 
been impressed with the potentialities of the latter, and had urged 


that the provision of such schools should be increased, to Ex a ^ 
Counterwei t they re arded as the excessively aca en 
ight to wha y reg Thé Norwotd Committee, which 


traditions of the grammar schools. 
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had been asked to look at the curricula and examinations in 
secondary schools, had also favoured a tripartite pattern.!* 

These reports inevitably coloured the thinking not only of the 
LEAs but also of the new Ministry itself at this time. The Ministry's 
first pamphlet, issued in 1945 to give guidance to LEAs in the 
preparation of their development plans, said: ‘We have in fact a new 
genus of secondary education which has already developed a variety 
of species . . . Three broad types . . . are intended to meet the differing 
needs of different pupils . . . it may be assumed that these broad types 
furnish the point of departure for further development'.!5 

The unqualified character of this advice may well to many now 
read oddly in the light of later developments (it was in fact later 
withdrawn). However, it is fair to point out that it reflected the 
prevailing, although not universally accepted, thinking in all the 
political parties in 1945. It was then a widely held belief that the 
implementation of the Act's provisions in the matter of free second- 
ary education for all would of itself bring about a major advance 
towards the equality of opportunity that was one of the Act's 
fundamental aims, and, more particularly, that the opening up of the 
grammar schools, which had come to be regarded as the poor man's 
ladder to advancement, to all children of ability irrespective of their 
parents’ means was a key to that advance. 

As things turned out, the pattern never became effectively tri- 
partite, because the third element in the design, the technical school, 
never fulfilled its promise. Most LEAs never established technical 
Schools. Many of those which existed were assimilated to grammar 
Schools or phased out. What came into being was essentially a 
‘bipartite’ or ‘selective’ pattern. 


Beginning of the comprehensive idea 

There were a few LEAs that from the outset favoured what was at 
that time known as the ‘multibias’ or ‘multilateral’ type of school — 
the forerunner of what came to be known as the ‘comprehensive’ 
School.!6 There were two types of area in which, often for practical 
as much as for ideological reasons, this type of school was favoured. 
There were counties with sparsely inhabited rural areas, notably in 
Wales, where the existing grammar or intermediate schools were so 
small as to be barely viable educational units. In these areas there 
Were cogent arguments against creating parallel and separate 
‘modern’ schools, which were even less satisfactory as educational 
units. The needs of such areas were most conveniently met by 
‘neighbourhood’ schools catering for secondary children of the entire 
ability range.17 


The other type of area whose authorities tended to favour schemes 
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of this type was the urban area where there was need for extensive 
new secondary building because of war damage or new housing 
development, for example, London, Bristol and Coventry. In such 
areas political and social convictions were undoubtedly a factor; but 
practical considerations, of educational advantage and economy in 
use of resources, were usually also important. 

The Ministry was not at this time, or at any time later, entirely 
opposed to multilateral or comprehensive schools. It was prepared 
to consider individual proposals for such schools in certain con- 
ditions.!* However for most of the first two decades after 1944 it 
regarded this type of school as being in the experimental stage, to be 
authorised only in specified circumstances.!? Thus the White Paper 
of 1958, which inaugurated a major new drive to develop secondary 
education, said that comprehensive schools must not be established 
where this would involve the abolition of existing grammar schools, 
and warned about the dangers of very large schools. 


Problems of the selective system: the 114 iow 

But if there were problems about comprehensive organisation, there 
were also problems about the selective pattern, and during the 1950s 
and 1960s these became increasingly apparent to the growing number 
of families whose children were now benefiting from the expansion of 


secondary education. . 
The main cause of disquiet lay in the arrangements that auth- 
n for grammar schools: the so- 


orities operated for selecting children for r scl the 
called ‘eleven-plus’ (11+). The competitive examinations criticised 
in the 1943 White Paper had now been replaced by a system of 
objective testing. But this too came under criticism. There was wide- 
spread concern about the psychological stresses that it caused 
amongst children, and about the adverse effects on the morale of 
those who failed it. Criticism also arose because the proportion of 
children selected varied widely from one area to another. In some 
areas it was as low as 10 per cent; in others, for example, many parts 
of Wales, it might be as high as 40 per cent or more. The validity of 
the selection procedures was also widely questioned. By the end of 
the 1950s it came to be generally accepted that they were subject to a 
considerable margin of error, of the order of 10-15 per cent. 

These might not have been serious weaknesses if there had been 
general and uniformly applied arrangements for ‘late transfer’ from 
modern to selective schools at 12 or 13. But although such arrange- 
ments were common, they too varied from area to area and in some 
areas were virtually non-existent. ] : 

In S sah med could appeal to the Minister on cnet a 
In practice the Ministry commonly took the view that selection, like 
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the curriculum, was a matter for LEAs, in which the Minister did not 
intervene. The apparatus of 11+ testing was left to LEAs, with such 
help as they might obtain from research bodies. 

Behind this concern about selection procedures lay disquiet about 
the quality of the education provided in the non-selective schools. 
Although these were now operated under the same regulations as the 
grammar schools, and every effort was made to give them ‘parity of 
esteem’ and equal treatment in matters of accommodation and 
staffing, the shortages of the postwar period made this difficult. For 
the first ten years or more the great majority of ‘non-selective’ 
children continued to be accommodated in what were previously 
senior or central schools, whose facilities were far from adequate 
and which many parents still regarded as elementary schools. And 
the last of the all-age schools were not eliminated until after 1970. 
Some of the worst deficiencies were eliminated as a result of the White 
Paper of 1958,? which inaugurated a major drive in secondary 
building; and further advances in the quality of the education in the 
modern schools resulted from the Newsom Report of 1963. 

But lack of facilities was by no means the only complaint. Parents 
by this time were becoming increasingly aware of ‘the importance of 
being qualified’, and for children in secondary schools the achieve- 
ment of qualifications meant taking external examinations. It was a 
widely held view at this time — and one that the Ministry supported — 
that modern schools should be free from external examinations. This 
meant in effect that modern school pupils could not obtain a 
nationally recognised leaving qualification. 

From the mid-1950s the official view on this issue was modified. 2 
Pupils in non-selective schools were permitted and even encouraged 
to attempt ‘O’ level examinations of the General Certificate of 
Education (GCE). But the achievement of a reasonable number of 
passes at ‘O°’ level was an exceptional achievement for any but 
grammar school pupils. Success at GCE ‘A’ level, which was required 
for admission to university, meant staying at school to 18, and this 
was almost entirely confined to grammar schools, 

In this situation there was a growing momentum of support for 
secondary reorganisation on comprehensive lines. 


The development of the comprehensive idea 

Some of the attractions of the comprehensive solution were noted by 
the Crowther Council.22 The role of comprehensive schools, they 
observed, is ‘to play Theseus to the Procrustes of the tripartite 
system’. ‘One of their great strengths is that it is much easier to 
change forms than to change schools.’ Another ‘lies in the range of 
options that a large organisation can offer 15 year olds. There is, or 
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ought to be, something for nearly everybody. Find it by 14 and there 
will be no need to transfer at 16.” 

The Crowther Council also believed that such schools could fulfil 
a social role: ‘The different social backgrounds from which the 
pupils come, and the different kinds and levels of employment to 
which they are going, more closely correspond to the national pattern 
than in other schools. This width of experience in a common life is 
surely of great value.” A comprehensive school could act ‘as an 
effective symbol of that unity in society which our age covets’. 

The Crowther Council saw very clearly the objections that could 
be urged against the comprehensive school. They singled out two in 
particular: size, and the threat to existing schools. As regards size, 
they shared the common belief of that period that to throw up an 
adequate sixth form a comprehensive school would have to have 
between 1,200 and 2,000 pupils. ‘Some would argue that that is too 
many anyhow. Some would say that, since no school is better than 
its headmaster, we stake the future of too many boys and girls on one 
man’s strength.’ They thought that there might be devices, such as 
two-tier systems, that might circumvent this objection. 

More serious, they thought, was the effect that comprehensive 
policies might have on existing schools in areas where a compre- 
hensive school could only be brought into being by harming long- 
established schools that were doing a good job. Moreover, it was not 
in their opinion wise ‘to have only one place in which a 17-year-old 
can get full-time education. Freedom to choose the institution as well 
as freedom to choose a course is important to teenagers and their 


parents." 

The Crowther Council, 
hensive school as being still in t 
recommend its general adoption. 
early 1960s the time had come wh 


reporting in 1959, regarded the compre- 
he experimental stage, and did not 
But it could be argued that by the 
en experimentation in limited areas 
should lead to nationally applicable conclusions about the structure 
of secondary education. The first chairman of the Central Advisory 
Council (England), Sir Fred Clark, observed that a diagnostic period 
of twenty years would show whether a particular structure of 


" 23 
secondary education was 


likely to be beneficial.” 3 
By about the middle of the 1960s a growing number of authorities 
had concluded that a new pattern was ne 


eded and were introducing 

comprehensive schemes of various types; and the Ministry was 

becoming more favourably disposed to such schemes, although there 
was as yet no major change of policy. p^ 

organisations that attracted 


One variant of comprehensive € t à tracte 
attention in this period was the ‘Leicestershire experiment . This 


provided ‘common high’ schools from 11 to 14, followed by ‘common 
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grammar’ schools from 14+ onwards for all whose parents agreed 
that they should stay at school for at least two years. This had the 
advantage that it eliminated the 11+ without requiring the creation 
of very large schools or making heavy demands on building resources. 
From this grew the idea of the ‘middle’ school — that is, a school 
catering for children from 8 or 9 to 12 or 13, which, like the primary 
school, would be comprehensive. An Act (the Education Act 1964) 
making possible this type of organisation was passed in July 1964, 
and it is a type of organisation that has found increasing favour in 
recent years. 

By 1963 more than half of all LEAs in England and Wales had 
either (in a few cases) completed, or were working on, schemes of 
comprehensive reorganisation for all or part of their areas. But the 
policy was that of individual authorities. 


Comprehensive reorganisation as a national policy 

The Labour Administration which took office in October 1964 had 
a mandate to promote reorganisation on comprehensive lines as a 
national policy. A circular issued in July 1965?* requested all LEAs 
that had not already done so to submit plans for reorganising 
secondary education in their areas on comprehensive lines. 

The circular gave guidance on how this could be done. It suggested 
a variety of patterns that reorganisation might follow. In addition to 
the orthodox pattern of ‘all-through’ comprehensive schools for the 
age range 11-18, it permitted various forms of two-tier organisation, 
with a break at 13 or 14; or a pattern of comprehensive ‘middle’ 
schools, to which children would transfer from primary schools at 8 
or 9, subsequently transferring to comprehensive schools at 12 or 135 
or comprehensive schools for the age range 11-16, with sixth-form 
colleges for those over 16. (The latter was regarded as an experi- 
mental arrangement, which would be permitted only in a limited 
number of cases.) 

This choice of patterns for reorganisation was important, because 
in many areas it offered the only prospect of carrying through 
reorganisation within a reasonable cost and time scale. In most 
areas secondary school buildings, both old and new, were on a 
‘separatist’ pattern. Even if resources had been unlimited, it would 
have been unthinkable that all these schools, new as well as old, 
Should be taken out of use to make way for new comprehensive 
Schools. As it was, resources were far from unlimited, and the 
circular made it clear that the Department could not make resources 
available solely for reorganisation. All-through comprehensive 
Schools, even of the smaller type that the circular permitted, are 
costly to build; and this meant that, as a rule, new comprehensive 
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schools of the orthodox all-through type could be provided only in 
areas where there were large increases in school population. In other 
areas authorities that wanted to go comprehensive had to do so by 
adopting one or other of the alternative patterns allowed. 

The circular also made it clear that reorganisation must not be 
achieved by the framing of ‘plans whose educational disadvantages 
more than offset the benefits which will flow from the adoption of 
comprehensive schooling’, in other words, by what came to be known 
as ‘botched up’ schemes. 

Authorities were asked to have close consultations with teachers 
in the preparation of their plans, and to ensure that parents were 
informed. 

It is noteworthy that, despite the far-reaching and, in many areas, 
controversial character of the changes involved, and the continuing 
shortage of resources, the great majority of authorities again followed 
the lead from the centre — as they had done in the period after 1944 — 
and proved willing to undertake the exacting task? of drawing up 
schemes, consulting teachers and voluntary bodies and explaining 
their plans to parents. By the spring of 1970 about three-quarters of 
the 162 authorities then existing in England and Wales had pro- 
nounced in favour of comprehensive policies and had reorganisation 
schemes implemented or approved by the Department. The churches 
had also taken steps to reorganise their secondary schools on 
comprehensive lines as resources allowed. The number of compre- 
hensive schools in the country had increased from 262 in 1965 to 
1,145 by January 1970. By that date not far short of a third of all 
children of secondary age were in comprehensive schools. " 

It has been remarked earlier that, although the 1944 Act explicitly 
recognised the Department's role in formulating national policies 
for education, the departmental circular is an administrative device 
With no statutory force. For this reason, the wording of Circular 
10/65 made it clear that what was involved was a request, not a 
direction, to LEAs to submit plans for comprehensive reorganisation. 
As noted above, it was a request with which the great majority of 
LEAs complied. : 

But eM was a sizable minority that did not accept the policy. At 
the end of 1969 there were still over twenty authorities that had either 
formally declined to submit comprehensive plans at all, or had 
Submitted plans that were not regarded as complying with the 


Circular. 


The reluctance of this minority to c 
caused serious concern to ministers. They concluded that the only 


iti hensive pattern 
way to ensure that all authorities adopted the compre 
was to legislate, and in the spring of 1970 Labour government 


onform with the national policy 
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introduced a Bill that would have made the submission of plans of 
comprehensive reorganisation mandatory on all authorities. But 
before the Bill got through Parliament, a general election had 
returned a Conservative Administration to power. 


Circular 10/70 and its sequel 

One of the first acts in the field of education of the new Adminis- 
tration which assumed power in June 1970 was to issue a new 
circular?? superseding Circular 10/65. This did not reverse the policy 
recommended in Circular 10/65, but it made clear the Conservative 
government's view that a uniform pattern should not be imposed on 
LEAs by legislation or otherwise. LEAs were to have greater 
freedom themselves to determine the shape of secondary provision in 
their areas, and ministers would exercise greater discrimination in 
approving particular projects. The Secretary of State would expect 
educational considerations, local needs and wishes and the wise use 
of resources to be the main principles determining the local patte:n. 

It was later indicated that authorities would no longer be expected 
to submit reorganisation plans for approval in principle, as they had 
been required to do by Circular 10/65. Each individual proposal for 
the establishment, closure or change in character of a school would 
be considered on its merits under the statutory procedures of Section 
13. Guidelines were given on the points at which ministers would 
look in considering LEAs' proposals under Section 13. There was 
emphasis on the drawbacks of very large schools and the advantages 
of small ones. Ministers had strong reservations about schools in 
split premises, and about two-tier schemes, particularly those 
involving transfer at 14. One consideration to which they attached 
particular importance was that parents’ choice should not be eroded 
and should wherever possible be extended. 

In the period immediately following the issue of this circular very 
few authorities that had had comprehensive schemes approved or 
had already submitted proposals asked to modify or withdraw them. 
There was no indication of any general wish to go back on approved 
plans, and there was a continuing flow of new proposals. 

While in some cases LEAs’ proposals were rejected or modified 
for Teasons such as those indicated above, the great majority 
received ministerial approval. In 1972 and 1973 the pace of reorgani- 
Sation was gathering momentum as plans that had been under 
discussion were put into effect, and the allocations of resources to 
provide for the raising of the school leaving age to 16 gave a further 
impetus. By January 1975 some 70 per cent of pupils of secondary 
age were in comprehensive schools. Of the 163 LEAs then in 
existence, 72 had received approval to reorganise wholly on compre- 
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hensive lines and 76 had reorganised in part; only 15 had received no 
approval to reorganise. 

With the return of a Labour Administration to office early in 1974 

there was again a change of policy. Circular 10/70 was withdrawn 
and replaced by a new circular? broadly reverting to the policy of 
Circular 10/65: that is, the development of a fully comprehensive 
system and the ending of selection at 11+ or any other stage. This 
emphasised the urgency that ministers attached to early progress 
being made towards these objectives, and required LEAs to submit 
information on the measures that they were taking to complete the 
process of reorganisation. 
f Like Circular 10/65 it left LEAs considerable freedom to choose, 
in consultation with local interests, between various types of com- 
prehensive reorganisation, while drawing attention to those which 
experience had proved to be most satisfactory. 

It made clear, as had been done in 1965, that building projects for 
non-comprehensive schools would not in future be included in 
building programmes except where these were necessary to enable 
the schools to become comprehensive. 

It also — and this was new — gave an important indication of 
ministers’ views about the role of voluntary schools. It noted that, 
while in many instances the governors of voluntary schools and 
diocesan authorities had responded constructively in the matter of 
Comprehensive plans, there were some cases in which governing 
bodies had stood out against the wishes of their maintaining LEAs to 
achieve a full comprehensive system in their area. Such governing 
bodies were invited to reconsider their attitude; and it was indicated 
that, if the governors of voluntary aided schools were not prepared 
to co-operate with their LEAs in this matter, they could not expect 
to continue receiving their financial support. ì à 

In a statement made at the time at which the circular was issued?* 
the Secretary of State explained that the circular was à clear state- 
ment of national policy, and that ministers would use their full power, 
including control over building programmes, to secure the co- 
operation of LEAs and voluntary bodies. It was not his intention at 
that time to ensure compliance by legislation, but he made it clear 
that he would propose legislation if and when it became necessary. 
Such legislation was in the event introduced, reaching the statute 
book as the Education Act 1976. This required all LEAs to have 
regard, in all their duties relating to secondary education, to the 
Principle that such education should be provided in schools that 
admitted students without reference to ability and aptitude, and 
empowered the Secretary of State to call for proposals to complete 
reorganisation in cases where he felt that progress or further progress 
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was necessary. The Act also gave the Secretary of State power to 
require the managers or governors of voluntary schools to submit 
proposals for comprehensive reorganisation where this had not 
already been done, and to control authorities’ arrangements for the 
support of education in non-maintained schools. 


RAISING THE SCHOOL LEAVING AGE 


An important feature of the plans of successive administrations for 
expanding secondary education since 1944 was the progressive 
raising of the school leaving age, and since the raising of the age to 16 
has been the subject of controversy, it may be helpful to say some- 
thing here about the historical background to this measure. 

When the Board of Education came into being in 1900 the school 
leaving age was 12; it had been raised from 11 the previous year. In 
1944 it was still for all practical purposes 14. The Education Act 1936 
had provided for it to be raised to 15, but with effect from 1 Sep- 
tember 1939. With the country on the brink of war, the implementa- 
tion of this provision was postponed for the duration. 

The Education Act 1944 provided for the age to be raised without 
exemptions to 15 in 1945 (with the proviso that it might be postponed 
for two years), and to 16 as soon as the Minister was satisfied that it 
was practicable. This provision was not included in a fit of wartime 
exuberance. It had been regarded as ultimately inevitable by the 
Spens Committee,*® because it was in their view essential if there was 
to be effective parity amongst the various types of school at the 
secondary stage. 

The provision to raise the age to 15 was put into effect in 1947. It 
was aptly described at the time as an act of faith. An additional 
400,000 children had to be accommodated in the schools in con- 
ditions of acute shortage of buildings, staff and equipment and 
dislocation due to war. 

The raising of the age to 16 was to prove a scarcely less formidable 
eae of the massive increase in school population during the 

s. 

The Crowther Council in its Report presented in 19599? reviewed 
the .proposed reform at length, considering whether it was still 
justified, whether it should take priority over the implementation of 
plans for county colleges and, if so, when it should be undertaken. 
They reached the unqualified conclusion that it should be imple- 
mented at the earliest possible date, and should take precedence over 
plans for county colleges. 

_ Their conclusion was based primarily on educational considera- 
tions: *A boy or girl of 15 is not sufliciently mature to be exposed to 
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the 
‘He Slog the world of industry or commerce,’ they argued. 
powers’. The loeo designed specifically to develop his 
Education Act i cbe nie education for all contained in the 
continued ease v not in their view be redeemed unless it was 
by hes ima that the educational case was powerfully reinforced 
available su gece an the national interest in tapping all the 
called ‘the Mud of talent, and the need to provide for what they 
increased Dm up-grading of jobs. They were clear that 
18 achieve th ntary staying was too haphazard to be depended upon 
They PL results as compulsion. 
be achieved ht that the most favourable time, if the reform was to 
standards eerie an unacceptable deterioration of staffing 
there Seii ; some time in the years between 1965 and 1969, when 
groups. e a temporary decline in the size of the 15-16 age 
Bec; 
ema E the continuing teacher shortage 
Central Ad nimplemented in the early 1960s. 
conclusi visory Council (England) reverted to t 
ons were even more forthright: 


this reform still 
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OT foie Council's first recommendation was that an immediate 

Would E should be made by the government that the age 
€ raised to 16 for all pupils entering secondary school from 


Se 

The ber 1965 onwards. 

Sait ee decision was announced in a debate on the 
Bovernm Report in the House of Commons, in January 1964. The 
Of this ent, said the then Minister, regarded the carrying through 

reform as a test of our national commitment to secondary 


educat; ond, 
“ducation for all. The teacher supply position wis by this time 
without disturbing 


Im rovi 
existing ae the buildings could be provided g 
a body pou and there now existed in the Schools Counci 
Were be; hat could tackle the curriculum problems involved. Plans 
ing made to raise the age in the educational year 1970-1. 
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These preparations were continued by the Labour Administ- 
ration that came into office in autumn 1964. The financial crisis of 
1967-8 imposed a temporary postponement. But during 1968 the 
government reaffirmed its determination to go ahead with the 
reform, and in 1969 restored the necessary provision in building 
programmes. 

The Conservative Administration that came into office in June 
1970 took over the plans already made. An order in council raising 
the upper limit of compulsory schooling to 16 was made in March 
1972, and came into operation that September. 

Because of the continuing increase in the numbers staying on 
voluntarily, the number of additional children to be accommodated 
was now barely 250,000. The number of teachers was by now 
increasing at a rate of almost 20,000 annually. Extensive work had 
been undertaken by the Schools Council to ensure that the raising of 
the school leaving age did not simply take the form of ‘tacking on an 
extra year’, but that the years up to 16 represented a coherent 
educational experience for all pupils.?? There now existed in the 
Certificate of Secondary Education (CSE) an examination well 
suited to many of the pupils involved. When the school leaving age 
became 16 in September 1972 the additional places needed in the 
schools were, with very few exceptions, ready. 

Thus was brought to completion what the White Paper of De- 
cember 1972 described as ‘a great reform’. 


THE DEPARTMENT'S CONCERN WITH THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND EXAMINATIONS 


The Department’s role in relation to the school curriculum has 
traditionally been strictly limited. The Education Act 1944 specifi- 
cally provided that ‘secular instruction’ in the schools — that is, the 
teaching of all subjects other than religion — shall be under the control 
of the LEA.?? As a rule LEAs delegate this responsibility to heads 
of individual schools. In practice this has meant that the teachers 
have been within limits free to determine their own curricula. 

There are of course practical constraints on the teachers' freedom: 
there are those imposed by limitations of staff and resources; there 
are the wishes of parents and governors; there are the constraints of 
external examinations. 

Moreover, the Department is by no means entirely unconcerned. 
Although the Act gives responsibility for the curriculum to the 
LEAs, this does not take it entirely out of the Department's purview, 
in so far as the Department has a general concern with everything 
that the LEAs do under the education Acts, and has a general duty 
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to keep Education Ministers informed of developments in the 
curriculum and their relationship to other interests outside the 
schools. 
_ In practice, the Department has traditionally been reluctant to 
intervene in curriculum matters. There are, however, two ways in 
Which it has had, and continues to have, a general concern with what 
is taught in the schools. The first is through the work of HM 
Inspectors. One of the essential roles of HM Inspectorate today, as 
earlier explained, is to serve the schools - and the LEAs which 
2 m them — as advisers and consultants; and much of the advice 
i they give, whether on visits to schools, or on the short one 
f they conduct for teachers, or in the pamphlets that they publis 
aom time to time, concerns the curriculum. However, this advisory 
- ed is something far removed from direct control of the cin 
s um by the Department, which is a feature of many nationa! 
i ds of education. HM Inspectors, in offering advice, do not act 
eu agents of the Department, conveying departmental policies on 

rriculum matters. They act essentially as consultants, who advise 
is Pl of their specialist knowledge and their membership of a 

9'essional body with wide collective experience. Their advice 1s no 
Th than advice, 
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because success in examinations offers a passport to higher education 
and the more sought-after careers, the examination syllabuses tend to 
exert a strong influence on the school curriculum, particularly if, as 
in England, this is not subject to control by the central department. 


The Secondary School Examinations Council 

In such a situation there is always a danger, as the Taunton Com- 
mission pointed out more than a century ago,?! that examinations 
will disrupt the work of the schools. In 1911 another commission? 
repeated the warning. By this time there was a Board of Education, 
and in 1917 it acted. It decided to undertake ‘the functions and 
responsibilities of co-ordinating Authority for secondary school 
examinations'.?* To advise it in this task it set up a Secondary School 
Examinations Council (SSEC), consisting of representatives of the 
university examining bodies, the LEAs and the teachers. The main 
function of the SSEC was to approve secondary school examinations 
and the boards that ran them. Two public examinations were 
approved by the Board: the First or School Certificate taken at 16, 
and the Second or Higher School Certificate (HSC), taken at the end 
of a sixth-form course. These were the only officially recognised 
secondary school examinations. 

After 1944 the functions of the SSEC were extended. The Minister 
was no longer merely to co-ordinate, but assumed ‘full responsibility 
.. + for the direction of policy and general arrangements’*’ for 
secondary School examinations, although the day-to-day super- 
vision needed to ensure efficient administration, comparability of 
standards, and so forth was still delegated to the SSEC. The SSEC 
was reconstituted, with increased local authority and teacher 
representation and the addition of representatives of further 


education. The eight examining boards continued in operation as 
agents of the Ministry.%8 


The General Certificate of Education 

The first major task that the reconstituted SSEC was asked to under- 
take was to devise and launch new secondary-school examinations 
to take the place of the old School and Higher School Certificates. 
These, and particularly the former, had come under growing 
criticism, notably by the Spens and Norwood Committees, because 
they were ‘group’ examinations, that is, the candidate had to achieve 
success in subjects chosen from amongst a specified group of subjects, 
the object being to ensure that pupils received education in a range 
of subjects. These requirements had been found to have restrictive 


effects on the schools particularl i i 
j y for less able pupils who might 
have been able to succeed in one or two subjects ain 
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The SSEC now devised a new examination, the General Certificate 
of Education (GCE), which was to be entirely a ‘subject’ examination 
ae no built-in grouping requirements. For the 16-year-olds an 
Ordinary’ or *O' level was designed, to provide a test in a subject for 
Pupils taking it at the end of a five-year secondary course. The ‘O° 
level pass standard was set at the ‘credit’ standard of the old School 
Certificate; in other words, the standard of the examination at 16 was 
raised. It was intended that as a rule the ‘O’ level examination would 
be accessible only to pupils of the secondary grammar schools or 
Comparable types. (For the ‘newer secondary schools’ the SSEC 
envisaged various types of internal examinations. They did not 
believe that any formal or nationwide external assessment of such 
xaminations was either possible or desirable.) For the 18-year-old 
leaver an ‘Advanced’ or ‘A’ level was designed, with a standard 
roughly equivalent to that of principal subjects in the old HSC, to 
Provide a test of attainment in a subject for pupils who had taken it 
35 à specialist subject for two years in the sixth form. This was also 
ouehded to serve a ‘qualifying’ function for university entry and 
other purposes, as 

he first examinations for the GCE were held in 1951. The 


examination quick! ablished itself; and GCE results came to be 
hae s Cre d technical colleges, by pro- 
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specially suited to the children in them, unencumbered with external 
examinations. 

During the 1950s it became clear that this theory was difficult to 
sustain in practice. As ‘O° level came to be generally accepted, it 
acquired, as the old School Certificate had acquired, a social function 
and prestige. It became a passport, or at any rate a prerequisite 
to obtaining a passport, to higher education and the better-paid 
careers. Modern school pupils and their parents became restive at 
finding that they were in effect debarred from entering for it, par- 
ticularly as, during the 1950s, more pupils in modern schools 
stayed on to 16, 

In 1955 the Ministry abated its objections to modern schools 
entering their pupils for examinations. Pupils in all kinds of schools, 
modern as well as selective, who ‘were suited’ to ‘O° level were 
encouraged to have a go,*! and there followed a striking growth in 
the proportion of modern school leavers gaining some success. At 
the same time, despite departmental discouragement, there was a 
proliferation of other external examinations, both at 16 and at 15. 


Origins of the Certificate of Secondary Education 

The growth of unrecognised examinations caused increasing concern 
to LEAs and teachers, and in 1958 the SSEC appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr Robert Beloe to advise them on 
whether there should be publicly recognised examinations other than 
the GCE. This committee's report was published in 1960. While 
strongly condemning all external examinations at 15, it concluded 
that there were good practical and educational arguments in favour 
of examinations at 16 for pupils not in selective schools and streams. 

The Beloe Committee took the view, however, that, for all but a 
small minority of pupils in such schools, ‘O’ level was not a suitable 
examination. They also saw very great dangers for the schools in the 
proliferation of privately operated examinations that were not subject 
to public supervision. 

Their solution was a new national examination to be taken at the 
end of a five-year secondary course which, while officially recognised 
and supervised and thus having national currency, would be organ- 
ised on a regional basis and mainly teacher controlled. It would be 
designed not for the top 20 per cent of the ability range who normally 
took *O' level in several subjects, but for the next 20 per cent below 
these, or rather more. Like the GCE it would be a subject, not a 
group, examination. To ensure that the new examining bodies were 
in touch with new developments in examination practice, and to 
safeguard standards, they proposed that there should be co-ordination 
and research by a central body with the necessary staff and resources. 
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These proposals were endorsed by the SSEC,?? and were accepted, 
although with certain reservations, by the then Minister. It was 
decided to call the new examination the Certificate of Secondary 
Education (CSE). There were to be between ten and fifteen regional 
examining bodies, ? all substantially teacher controlled. The standard 
of the examinations was to be such as to make it suitable for 
pupils of roughly the second fifth of the age group at 16. There was 
to be a variety of modes of examination. Schools might either submit 
candidates for the regional body's examinations, or put up their own 
examination scheme for approval by the body, or ask the body to 
examine candidates on their own syllabuses. 

The SSEC was reconstituted to include members with knowledge 
of non-selective schools, and provided with staff to undertake 
research and development work. A structure for the new examining 
bodies and the scope and standards of the examination were worked 
out in more detail in two further reports.** It was proposed that the 
results should be recorded in terms of grades, and there was an 
important suggestion that the pass-fail concept might eventually be 
superseded altogether. 

The first examinations for the CSE were held in 1965. By 1966, 
when all the new examining bodies were in operation, the number of 
candidates was over 140,000; and thereafter numbers built up 
rapidly, reaching nearly 600,000 in 1976. By the end of the 1960s a 
pass at Grade | of the CSE was coming to be widely accepted as 
equivalent to a pass at GCE ‘O’ level, for such purposes as entry to 
further education courses. Table 6.2 gives GCE and CSE passes for 
1965-76. e i 

The launching of the CSE examination, which was the last major 
task undertaken by the SSEC, represented an innovation In school 
examinations, notably in three respects: it provided for an effectively 
teacher-controlled examination, with flexibility in examination 
arrangements; it gave general currency to the idea of recording results 
as grades of attainment rather than in pass-fail terms; and it pro- 
vided for the first time that the central supervising machinery 
should be supported by continuous research and development. 

But it bequeathed to the Schools Council certain problems. The 
most obvious was that there were two recognised examinations at 16. 
Their continued existence side by side undoubtedly created diffi- 
culties for pupils and teachers. And there remained a fundamental 
problem which the very success of the new examinations brought into 
prominence, namely, that of defining curricular aims for the large 
number of secondary school pupils for whom nationalexaminationsare 
not a suitable objective. This was a problem that could only be tackled 
by a body with a wider remit than the supervision of examinations. 
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Table 6.2  Secondary-school examination results and school leaver 
achievements. 


GCE examinations 19541 1964! 1974! 1976! 
*O' level 
(a) All passes? 603,236 1,061,514 1,622,129 1,614,198: 
(b) School leavers with — 61,100 97,900 159,320 — 164,010* 


five or more passes? 
(c) (b) as percentage of 


age group 11 15 23 22 
‘A’ level 
(a) All passes 88,747 174,896 342,662 378,325 
(b) School leavers with 
two or more passes 23,600 40,800 83,530 90,980 
(c) (b) as percentage of 
age group z 1] 12 13 


(d) School leavers and 
students in further 
education with two 


or more passes 24,600 43,300 95,600 106,040 
(e) (d) as percentage of 
age group 7) 11 14 15 
CSE examinations 1965 1974 1976 
(a) All grades, 1 to 5 216,339 1,982,495 2,324,321 


(b) School leavers with 
five or more Grade 4 
or better 12,490 150,410 — 180,110 


! Academic year for items (b) and (c). 
* Covers further education establishments and privately entered candidates as 
well as schools. 


? Includes *O' level passes on ‘A’ level papers, and CSE Grade 1 from 1965 
onwards. 


* Grades A to C. 


Some problems of examinations at 18 

The difficulties with the examination arrangements at 18 have been of 
a different kind. They have arisen largely from the intensified 
competition for university places resulting from the very large 
increase in the output of well-qualified leavers from school sixth 
forms. GCE 'A' level had been designed on the assumption that what 
was needed for most sixth formers (other than those aiming at 
scholarships) was a test of attainment, which would also ‘qualify’ 
for university entry. This presupposed that most of those who so 
qualified (roughly those with two or more ‘A’ level passes) would 
obtain university places if they wanted them; and in the early 1950s 
this assumption was a reasonable one. 
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But in the later 1950s the situation altered radically. Between 1958 
and 1965 the numbers leaving sixth forms with two or more ‘A 
levels were increasing much faster than the numbers that could be 
admitted to universities. In these circumstances ‘A’ levels came 
increasingly to be used by universities not as a qualifying exam- 
ination but as a means of selection. The universities’ general 
matriculation requirements ceased to be of significance. What came 
to matter were the detailed requirements of particular colleges, 
departments and faculties, and the marks that candidates achieved in 
A’ level examinations. Sixth formers were thus under pressure to 
specialise to an extent that left little place for more general studies. 
Furthermore, there were pressures on pupils to start specialising 
before they reached sixth form. The difficulties were compounded 
because, as the sheer volume of knowledge increased, syllabuses 
became more and more overloaded. 

During the 1960s some relief was afforded by the expansion of the 
universities which resulted from government action on the Robbins 
Report, and by the development of degree and comparable courses 
in polytechnics and other non-university institutions. But the 
examination problems at 18 proved intractable; and as time went on 
it came to be widely realised that these were inseparable from the 
more fundamental issues of the sixth-form curriculum, and the 
Proper extent of the universities’ influence upon it, and that they 
could be resolved only in the context of a major review of sixth-form 


curricula as a whole. 


Origins of the Schools Council ; 
By the early 1960s there was growing awareness both in the Depart- 


ment and in the educational world generally of the need for a new 
approach both to school examinations and to the more fundamental 
problems of the school curriculum. It was becoming evident that the 
development of the curriculum required to keep it abreast of the 
growth of knowledge and of changing needs was à task that could 
Dot be left to take care of itself or be adequately tackled through 
changes in examinations alone. 


It came to be widely agreed that what was needed was the system- 


atic application of research and development over the whole range of 
the school curriculum, of the kind that was at that time being 
pioneered in the natural sciences by the Nuffield Foundation and the 
Science Masters’ Association. It seemed clear that it was only in this 
context that the influence of examinations could be contained, and 
cohere i 3 
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acceptable as a permanent agency for curriculum development. It 
became apparent that, to obtain the active support of teachers and 
LEAs, an agency must be created that was independent of the 
Department and whose constitution reflected the primacy of the 
teachers in the curriculum field. 

In 1964 the then Secretary of State, acting on the recommendation 
of a widely representative working party under the chairmanship of 
the late Sir John Lockwood, who was at that time chairman of 
SSEC, decided to establish a new independent body called the 
Schools Council for the Curriculum and Examinations. The new 
Schools Council met for the first time in the autumn of 1964. 

The essential function of the Schools Council, as expressed in its 
original constitution, was the promotion of education by carrying out 
research into, and keeping under review, the curriculum, teaching 
methods and examinations in schools, including the organisation of 
schools so far as it affected curricula, this function to be performed 
with regard at all times to the general principle that each school 
should have the fullest possible measure of responsibility for its own 
work, with its own curriculum and teaching methods based on the 
needs of its own pupils and evolved by its own staff. The Schools 
Council was specifically charged with assuming the work in relation 
to school examinations that had up to that time been performed by 
the SSEC. 

The constitution of the Schools Council provided for a chairman 
and seventy-five persons representative of the teachers’ organisations, 
LEAs, the churches, the universities and examining bodies, and 
including representatives of both sides of industry, parents and the 
Department itself. The Department and the Welsh Office were repre- 
sented not by assessors but by full voting members. It also provided 
for co-options and for four ex officio members: namely, the chairmen 
of the steering committees and of the committee for Wales (men- 
tioned below). 

Under the direction of the governing body, there was provision 
for a structure of committees: a programme committee to perform 
the function of a senior policy committee, three curriculum-steering 
committees and a committee for Wales, together with a number of 
subject and examination committees. A basic feature of the consti- 
tution was that, on the Schools Council itself and on all the com- 
mittees (except those concerned with finance and staffing), there 
must be a majority of serving teachers. 

By the early 1970s there was a staff of about a hundred and twenty, 
forty of them at senior levels, under the direction of three joint 
secretaries (at least one seconded from the Department and one from 
local authority service) and a director of studies, Initially the Schools 
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Council was provided with staff, accommodation and services by the 
Department; some of the key staff were drawn from the curriculum 
study group. 

The Department also initially made available a proportion of its 
own funds for sponsoring research. In 1967-8 the LEAs began to 
contribute. In 1970 agreement was reached that the Department and 
the LEAs should each pay to the Schools Council one half of its 
approved annual budget, to be used as the council saw fit. 

The establishment of the Schools Council, as the Department's 
annual report for 1964 remarked, was an event of major importance 
for the education service. But this is not the place to attempt à 
detailed review of its work, which is available in its own reports and 
publications. 

It is, however, perhaps relevant to give some indication of the main 
fields with which the Schools Council concerned itself in the early 
stages. Many of its major projects or areas of activity arose logically 
from what has been said about its origins. Thus it has undertaken 
two important inquiries about secondary school examinations. First, 
there has been an attempt to devise a unified pattern of examining at 
16--, suitable to the greatly increased numbers and varied abilities 
of those in the secondary schools wishing to take à public school- 
leaving examination. Secondly, there has been an attempt to assess 
Whether a new course and examination should be introduced for 
sixth formers not likely to go on to higher education, and, subse- 
quently, an inquiry into the possible revision of the ‘A’ level 
examination. Associated with these undertakings is an extensive 
programme of research into examinations. ; 

In the curriculum field the Schools Council is engaged in many 
subject areas, notably continued work on major projects in science, 
mathematics and modern languages inherited from the Nuffield 
Projects; and it has developed major projects in the humanities, 1 
English and (through its committee for Wales) in Welsh. There are 
Projects related to specific reforms of the educational system. 
Special importance has been work on the curriculum requirements 
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result of growing public insistence that the Department should 
involve itself more directly in curriculum and examination questions. 
This whole matter was the subject of an important Green Paper 
issued by the Department in 1977,15 designed to stimulate public 
discussion of the issues involved. 

Some indication of the Department's thinking at this time may be 
seen in this statement in the Green Paper: 


At national level the Secretaries of State (i.e. the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science and the Secretary of State for 
Wales) are responsible in law for the promotion of the education 
of the people of England and Wales. They need to know what is 
being done by the LEAs, and through them what is happening in 
the schools. They must draw attention to national needs if they 
believe the educational system is not adequately meeting them. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING AND WORSHIP IN SCHOOLS 


An unusual feature of the Education Act 1944 is its provision with 
regard to religious teaching and worship in schools. (Sections 25 and 
following.) This requires that, subject to certain safeguards for 
parents and teachers, religious instruction shall form part of the 
curriculum of every maintained school, both county and voluntary, 
and that on each day there shall be a collective act of worship. 

This was a provision to which great importance was attached by 
the authors of the Act. It was not of course a complete innovation. 
Many of the schools within the maintained system, as explained 
earlier, are provided by church bodies, and in these it had long been 
the practice to provide religious instruction. And when after 1870 
secular bodies were created to fill the gaps in school provision, it was 
usual for the schools that they provided to give religious instruction, 
although there was no legal requirement that they should do so; the 
only requirement was that, if such instruction were given, it had to be 
non-denominational. 

What the 1944 Act did was to put on a statutory basis what was by 
then a general practice in the schools. The broad intentions of its 
authors in this matter were made clear in the White Paper of 1943.19 
"There was a very general wish, not confined to representatives of the 
churches, that religious education should be given a more defined 
place in the life and work of the Schools, springing from the desire 
to revive the spiritual and personal values' in society. 

It is not specified in the main body of the Act what religion is to be 
taught. The intention was that both the teaching and worship should 
normally be Christian. There are, however, now several 'agreed 
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substantially unchanged during the past three decades. Although 
there have from time to time been proposals for reform, these have 
not reached the point at which legislation has been brought forward. 

It is to be noted that, in this area as in that of secular instruction, 
the main responsibility and initiative rest with the LEAs and 
voluntary bodies. However, religious instruction in county schools 
and agreed syllabus instruction in other schools are subject to 
inspection by HM Inspectors. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION: PRIORITY 
FOR THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 


During the 1950s and early 1960s the emphasis in policy making was 
on secondary and postschool education. It was in these sectors that 
the 1944 Act had set the stage for major reforms. And from the 
mid-1950s the larger age groups of the ‘bulge’ were arriving in the 
secondary schools, and thereafter were reaching the age of further 
and higher education. 

From the later 1960s there was a shift of attention to the primary 
sector, and within this sector the Department came to be specially 
concerned with the needs of two groups: the underprivileged, and 
children below compulsory school age. 


Educational priority areas: the Plowden thesis 

A major factor in bringing about this shift was the appearance of the 
Plowden Report.*? This contained a chapter on ‘educational priority 
areas';*? and although this was far from being the report's only 
contribution to new thinking about primary education, it may be 
helpful here briefly to recall its thesis, in view of its influence on 
national policies. 

The Plowden Council paid particular attention to the home and 
social environment of children in school. Comparing the home 
backgrounds of the primary school children of the 1960s with those of 
the 1930s, they noted great changes: unemployment had been 
reduced; incomes had risen; nutrition had improved; housing was 
better; the health and social services brought help where it was 
needed. Most of the children were now ‘physically healthy, vigorous, 
curious and alert'. They noted too that the primary schools were 
‘more and more a cross-section of the nation’. 

But they found that there was a minority of families who trailed 
behind. They found neighbourhoods — inner city centres and 
declining industrial communities — that had ‘for generations been 
starved of new schools, new houses and new investment of every 
kind’. Being areas of static or declining population, these had 
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munity. They proposed that the expansion of nursery education, 
which was another of the main recommendations of the Plowden 
Report (see following section), should begin in priority areas. 

They also pressed for research to determine the relative effective- 
ness of the measures proposed, as a basis for longer term planning. 


Government action on the Plowden proposals for educational priority 
areas 

Government action on these proposals began soon after the publi- 
cation of the Plowden Report. A circular of August 19674° announced 
a special building programme for the educational priority areas. 
Projects were not confined to the primary sector, but the major share 
of the additional resources went to primary schools. The Department 
gave general indications of the types of multiple deprivation that 
might justify authorities in selecting priority areas. 

In the following year a special salary addition for qualified 
teachers in ‘schools of exceptional difficulty’ was agreed by the 
appropriate Burnham Committee. The criteria were the social and 
economic status of parents, the absence of amenities in the homes, a 
high uptake of free school meals and a high proportion of children 
with serious linguistic difficulties. Some 570 schools proposed by 
LEAs were formally recognised by the Secretary of State for this 
purpose. The Department also modified the teacher quota to help 
priority areas. 

Also in 1968 the first phase of the urban programme was an- 
nounced.5?? This was a programme sponsored jointly by the Home 
Office and the Departments of Education, the Environment, and 
Health and Social Security. Projects, both educational and other, 
authorised in the programme attracted a special rate of grant from 
central government (75 per cent on capital and current cost). 

Projects that went to the roots of ‘special social need’, but that 
would not be undertaken in normal building programmes, were 
given priority; and priority in all sectors, including education, was 
given to projects designed to benefit very young children. Thus in the 
educational sector projects for nursery schools or classes were 
favoured in the initial stages because (before 1972) these could not 
normally be included in school-building programmes. 

Arising out of another Plowden recommendation, the Department 
1968 joined with the Social Science Research Council in sponsoring 
a Tesearch project on educational priority areas.5! This was designed 
to mobilise local initiative by teachers and others for a programme of 
action and research based on schools, with the objects of raising the 
educational performance of children, giving encouragement to 
teachers and increasing the involvement of parents. 


in 
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The first volume of a report on this subject was published in 1972, 
with the title Educational Priority.°° This endorsed the Plowden 
thesis that the concept of the educational priority area, despite 
difficulties of definition, was ‘a socially and administratively viable 
unit through which to apply the principle of positive discrimination’. 
It also endorsed the Plowden Councils view that partnership 
between schools and families in priority areas was of first importance, 
and Suggested practical ways of improving it. It wanted to see further 
experiments in the creation of community schools in these areas. 
It thought that, in the general approach to raising educational 
Standards in educational priority areas, high priority should be given 
to preschooling. (See following section.) 


The primary-school improvement programme 1 
The Administration that came to office in June 1970 was committed 
to a policy of shifting the emphasis within the education budget in 
favour of primary schools. Their intention to do so was largely 
influenced by the Plowden thesis that all later education depends on 
the soundness of the foundations laid in the primary schools.5? 
Starting in the autumn of 1970 a substantial building programme 
Was instituted, alongside that designed to accommodate increasing 
numbers, with the object of improving or replacing Victorian 
Primary-school buildings, of which there were at that time about 
7,500, containing 1} million pupils or a quarter of the total primary 
School population. The aim was to replace or bring up to date all 
Primary schools built before 1903 for which there was a continuing 
need. In the four programmes of 1972-6 projects were included 
Tesulting in well over 2,000 of the pre-1903 primary schools being 
replaced or improved. Although not confined to deprived areas, this 
Programme was to be of substantial benefit to them because alarge 
Proportion of Victorian schools were in these areas, and their 
Continued existence was a factor tending to perpetuate deprivation. 


THE UNDER-FIVES 
The age at which compulsory education begins in England and Wales 
is lower than it is in most countries. Nevertheless, there has since 
1918 been provision within the public system for preschool or nursery 
education, and the White Paper of 1943 attached importance to 
Nursery provision, specially emphasising the need for it in the poorer 
Parts of large cities, whose condition had been brought to public 
attention by the wartime evacuation of children." 
But the 1944 Act did not impose on LEAs a duty to make nursery 
Provision. It said only that in fulfilling their duties to provide 
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sufficient schools for their areas authorities should ‘have regard’ to 
the need to secure provision for under-fives (Education Act 1944, 
Section 8(2)(b)). 

As things turned out, the implementation of this provision proved 
to be beyond the resources of most authorities in the early postwar 
years. Faced with large increases in school population and with 
acute problems of accommodation and teacher supply, authorities 
had to concentrate on meeting the needs of children of compulsory 
school age. 

The Department was also primarily concerned in this period with 
ensuring that the needs of children of compulsory school age were 
met, and it was found necessary as a matter of national policy to 
impose strict limits on the provision for nursery education. Broadly 
the policy was to restrict the number of under-fives in school (other 
than rising-fives) to that reached in the mid-1950s,°° and this policy 
continued in force, with minor adjustments, during most of the 1960s. 


The Plowden Council’s views on nursery education 

During the 1960s there was growing concern in the educational world 
about the restrictions on nursery education. This found expression 
in the Plowden Report.5* 

The under-fives, the Plowden Council pointed out, were the only 
age group for whom no extra educational provision had been made 
since 1944. They found that in 1965 only about 7 per cent of all 
children under 5 were receiving education in a nursery school or 
class, the proportion having scarcely changed since the 1930s. 

They pointed to the growing evidence that the years between 3 and 
5 are crucial for the learning process. ` 

They drew attention to aspects of modern life in cities whose 
effects on very young children must be a cause of concern: high-rise 
flats, increasing population movement, the gradual disappearance of 
the ‘extended family’, the growing number of mothers going out to 
work. They found that the proportion of married women in employ- 


ment had doubled between 1931 and 1951, with a further rise since 
1960, and that there was every prospect of the trend continuing. 
Many of these were mothers of young children. 

They emphasised the special needs of children from deprived, 
broken or otherwise inadequate homes, children living in over- 
crowded premises and children with handicaps. They had before them 
research findings that indicated the extent to which nursery education 


could compensate for social deprivation and special handicap. They 


concluded that it had a major role to play in educational priority 
areas. 


They did not overlook the arguments against nursery education, 
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such a T 
from A as of children being separated at too early an age 
Dec eux hers. Their view was that this was not an argument 
bom sd provision as such, but one for ensuring that it should 
should be Wes art before the age of 3, and that for most children it 
They Ee psy rather than full-time. 
needed. The pes that a large expansion of nursery education was 
time idend e ees that most of the needs could be met by part- 
for whom fie ut that there might be some 15 per cent of children 
should not m ime provision was desirable. They were clear that it 
whose parents compulsory, but that it should be available for all 
N S dee their children to have it. They reckoned that 
and 50 uld eventually be needed for 90 per cent of 4-year-olds 
The per cent of 3-year-olds. 
Side ed should in their view be made by LEAs as part of the 
Proposed dpa. and should be made without charge. They 
twenty nées i should be made available in ‘nursery groups’ of 
‘nursery en 3 or three of which groups might constitute a 
fied teacher i ach unit should be under the authority of a quali- 
all services ose help from experienced nursery assistants. Ideally 
grouped Muer hos of young children, they thought, should be 
primary ne nd sited near the children’s homes and their 
h , : 
oe ees great importance to involving parents: ‘Nursery 
the Nürtery pa throughout be an affair of co-operation between 
carries the an the home and it will only succeed to the full if it 
ea sea into partnership.’ 
the early pe that the shortage of teachers at that time would make 
enough igs of their targets difficult, they proposed that until 
encouraged a could be provided in schools LEAs should be 
associatio O assist nursery groups run by non-profit-making 
ns, which should be subject to inspection. 


under-fives 

f Circular 8/60 which 
he number of under- 
vacant places in 


Gove ; 
rom 1969. action to increase provision for the 
Were still dria. . despite the restrictions o 
ves in oat: there was some increase in t 
Primary Schaal >» Particularly where there were i 
areas of speci i as a result of a decline in primary numbers, and in 
the urban ial need where nursery places could be provided under 
nursery ether fat By the end of 1972 over 24,000 additional 
Previous Section.) been provided under this programme. (See 
The NA advance came with the White Paper of December 1972. 
O em that took office in 1970 was committed to 
ursery education, and plans for a nationwide expansion 
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of education for under-fives was one of the White Paper’s main 
features. : 

The government's aim, based on the Plowden and Gittins recom- 
mendations, was that within ten years nursery education should 
become available to all children of 3 and 4 whose parents wished 
them to have it, within the limits of demand estimated by the Plowden 
Council. It was to be available without charge. 

The objectives of nursery education, the White Paper made clear, 
should be both educational and social. But while the value of 
nursery education in promoting the social development of young 
children was acknowledged, the government's main objective was to 
improve educational opportunities for the under-fives. 

The educational case that influenced the government's thinking 
was that, given sympathetic and skilled supervision, children may 
make great educational progress before the age of 5, particularly in 
the use of language, in thought and in practical skills, which give a 
sound basis for subsequent stages of education. The extension of 
nursery education would also make possible the earlier identification 
of children with special difficulties, either social, psychological or 
medical. 

The White Paper accepted the Plowden thesis that an important 
aspect of the new policy would lie in the opportunities that it could 
offer for families living in deprived areas. LEAs with substantial 
areas of social deprivation were to be Biven some priority in the initial 
allocation of resources. 

The responsibility for expansion, 
rest with LEAs. They thought that 
should take the form of classes 
primary schools — an arrangement 
5. But such classes must be housed, 
special needs of young children. 

In preparing plans for ex 


account of other forms of provision for under-fives, particularly the 


voluntary playgroups, which by 1972 were providing for over 
250,000 children with s 


the government believed, must 
most of the additional provision 
for under-fives forming part of 
that avoids a change of school at 
staffed and equipped to meet the 


would benefit from attending full-time, 


They Stressed that provision for the under- 
deprived areas or elsewhere, 


parents’ own efforts. Authori 
experience of playgroups, the 


fives, whether in 
should build on and not supplant 
les were urged to profit from the 
most successful of which had derived 
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much strength from the support of parents. They pointed to the 
opportunities that nursery education offers for enlisting parents’ 
understanding and support for what the schools are trying to achieve, 
which is vital to successful education at subsequent stages. 

The White Paper accepted the need for research to monitor the 
effectiveness of the programme, and announced the government's 
intention to set up a research programme in conjunction with other 
departments concerned with social policy.*? 

Implementation began early in 1973 with the issue of a depart- 
mental circular, superseding Circular 8/60, giving detailed guidance 
on the nature and scale of the expansion, the staffing and building 
implications, and related matters — such as arrangements for an 
increase in the output from colleges of education of teachers trained 
to teach the younger age groups, and for a substantial expansion in 
the number of trained nursery assistants. 

While, as in other fields, progress has since been slowed by finan- 
cial and other constraints, nursery education for all who need or 
want it remains a clear objective. 


THE INDEPENDENT SECTOR 


A familiar feature of the school system in England and Wales is the 
existence, for historical reasons peculiar to this country,®® of a sub- 
stantial independent sector, consisting of schools run by autonomous 
bodies of governors or individual proprietors, and financed by 
income from endowments and/or fees without any assistance from 
public funds. r 

This sector includes the so-called ‘public’ schools (mainly boarding 
schools of the secondary grammar type), but also a considerable 
range of schools of other types: for example, ‘preparatory’ schools 
(many of them mainly boarding) for the 8-13 age group, local day 
schools and some schools for the handicapped. In January 1976 
there were some 2,330 independent schools with over 414,500 pupils 
(about 4 per cent of all children of school age). 

Before 1944 the Board of Education had no statutory powers of 
supervision of independent schools. From 1906 there were arrange- 
ments by which independent secondary schools that reached the 
standards of grant-aided secondary schools could voluntarily apply 
to the Board for inspection with a view to 'recognition as efficient 
under what are now called the Department's Rules 16; and these 
arrangements were later extended to schools other than secondary. 
By 1938 some 750 schools in the independent sector, including most 
of the major public schools, had been recognised as efficient. 

But there were many independent schools that were not subject to 
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any effective public supervision, and the condition of some of one 
was becoming a matter of increasing public concern in the interwa 
the 1943 White Paper announced the government's intention Ef 
introduce a system of compulsory registration and inspection of a 
independent schools, with provision to require the closure of any 
school found deficient unless the defects complained of were 
remedied. These proposals were given effect in Part III of the 
Education Act 1944, which was brought into operation in 1957. 
Part III required the Minister to appoint one of his officers to e: 
‘registrar of independent schools’, and to keep a register of al 
independent schools. It required all such schools to apply for 
registration within a specified period, and it became an offence for 
anyone to conduct such a school unless it was registered or provision- 


ally registered. Proprietors were required to furnish certain informa- 


tion, and to make their schools available for inspection at all 
reasonable times. 


A procedure was laid down for ca 
inquiries revealed serious defects. The 
on the proprietor a formal ‘n 
matters complained of and, unl 
irremediable, specifying the 
school might be found objec 
unsuitable premises, inadequ: 


ses where the Department’s 
Minister was required to serve 
otice of complaint’, specifying the 
ess they were in the Minister's opinion 
measures needed to remedy them. A 
tionable on any or all of four counts: 

ate or unsuitable accommodation, lack 
of efficient instruction suitable for the pupils, or unsuitability of the 
Proprietor or of a teacher. 


The Act provided for the establi 
tribunals’ to which an 
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remained ‘provisionally registered’. The number of cases in which it 
has since proved necessary to serve notices of complaint has been 
relatively small, and the number of schools struck off the register as à 
result of failure to comply with the Department's requirements has 
been smaller still. 

The effectiveness of the Part III provisions in achieving the aims 
envisaged in the 1943 White Paper is not to be judged solely by the 
number of schools struck off the register. The introduction of Part 
Iti led a number of schools whose fitness for final registration was in 
question to improve their standards. A considerable number closed 
down voluntarily, many of them no doubt because they felt unable to 
Satisfy the Department's requirements. Between 1958 and 1977 the 
Number of unrecognised independent schools fell from 2,886 to 
1,952, while there was no corresponding increase in the number of 
Schools recognised as efficient. 

Throughout the period since 1944 it has been the Department's 
m to encourage independent schools to aim at higher standards 
t àn those required for registration under Part III, and to seek to 
Qualify for recognition as efficient. 

The relat ionship between the independent and maintained sectors 

he Presence within the independent sector of a small minority of 
Unsatisfactory schools was, and is, far from being the only cause for 
iue interest in, and concern about, this sector. With the Pipinus 
uns maintained sector in the first four decades of the centurian 
the h the change in public attitudes to the role of education in UE 

© Very existence of an independent sector, and particularly the 
Présence within it of a relatively small group of schools of high 
Academic attainment and prestige, became, as the Public Schools 

Ommission remarked in 1968, a ‘perennial topic of discussion - 
deas for reform have ranged from outright abolition of the inde- 
Pendent sector to closer association of the independent schools, or 


Some of them, with the maintained sector. 

e his is not the place to discuss the various proposals for gos) 
lar ‘p dependent sector in any detail, since they ba a 
tier Y unimplemented and have thus not formed part o bs 

Department. But it may be relevant to note briefly the finding: 


tw. f 
© Teports about this sector by government-appointed co 


or Commissi 
Issions 
tu 

coating the Second World War, Mr Butler (as he un e uP 

oe ee under the chairmanship of Lord ua 3 Gee 
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Mittee’ 
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were potentially of importance because the 1944 Act, in laying on 
LEAs the duty to provide or secure the availability of sufficient 
schools of various types in their area, specifically mentioned the 
desirability of boarding education. 

Among the Fleming proposals was one for associating the public 
boarding schools more closely with the maintained system by 
providing that any such schools that wished to do so should take a 
minimum of 25 per cent of pupils from grant-aided primary schools, 
who would either be awarded bursaries by the Ministry or fill places 
reserved by LEAs (for which they would receive grant aid from the 
Ministry). 

Little came of the Fleming scheme. The Education Acts 1944 and 
1953 required LEAs to pay for boarding, without charge to the 
parents, if it was arranged because suitable education could not 
otherwise be provided for a child, as well as empowering them in 
other circumstances to help with the payment of fees and boarding 
charges. The onus of exercising these functions was left on LEAS; 
and although some independent school places were taken up by some 
LEAs, or filled with their help, the number was at no time significant, 
and it may be said that as an instrument of national policy the 
Fleming proposal became a dead letter. Fundamentally this was 
because, at a time when the expansion of the public sector and rising 
school population were making heavy demands on resources, 
neither the government nor the LEAs were in a position to give 
priority to a scheme that would have entailed large expenditure for a 
relatively very small number of children. 

The Labour Administration that came to office in 1964 was pledged 
to find ways of. integrating the public schools into the state system of 
education, and in 1965 the then Secretary of State set up a Public 
Schools Commission*? to advise on the best way of achieving this 
aim. 

This commission was also particularly concerned with the con- 
tribution that the private sector could make in helping to meet the 
national need for boarding education. The central feature of their 
Scheme was a proposal that independent boarding schools that were 
suitable and willing to be integrated into the national system should 
make at least half their places available to pupils in need of boarding 
education. In most cases schools would be required to admit pupils 
from a wide range of ability. All pupils deemed to be in need of 
boarding education were to be entitled to free tuition, together with 
assistance (subject to a parental contribution based on an income 
scale) towards maintenance expenses.®? 3; 

In their second report?! the Public Schools Commission considered 
what should be done about the independent day schools and also the 
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direct-grant grammar schools. Their main recommendation on the 
independent day schools was that LEAs should take up places and 
pay the full fees where a child required a particular kind of edu- 
cational provision, or education of a particular denomination, that 
was not available in an accessible maintained school or college of 
further education, or direct grant school. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


THE FRAMEWORK 


The main problem of any service of public education is to provide 
an adequate staff of well-educated and skilful teachers, working 
under conditions favourable to the effective and zealous perform- 


ance of their duties . . . The corps of teachers occupies the key 
position in the strategy of education. 


In this country the Department, as earlier explained, does not itself 
employ teachers. Within the maintained system the teachers are 
employed either by the local education authorities (LEAs) or by the 
governing body of schools and are therefore not civil servants.” 
However, the Department is concerned, both statutorily and in other 
ways, with the qualifications, training, supply, salaries and super- 
annuation of teachers in the maintained system, both in schools and 
in further education. This chapter is concerned with teachers for the 
schools. 

The Department has a further concern with the arrangements for 
training teachers. The colleges in which most intending teachers 
receive their professional education and training form part of the 
higher education system, along with the universities and the colleges 
providing advanced further education, and the Courses they offer are 
amongst the options open to school leavers wishing to continue their 
studies. 


Teachers’ qualifications and arrangements for training. 
The Secretary of State lays down by regulation the basic qualifications 
required of teachers in the schools. All teachers employed in a full 
professional capacity in maintained and special schools, except for 
certain very small categories, must achieve the status of ‘qualified 
teacher’, which is conferred by the Secretary of State. 
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Normally this is obtained in one of two ways: by successful com- 
pletion of an initial course of professional training at a college of 
education or other such establishment, or by possession of a special 
qualification approved for the purpose, the most common being a 
degree of a university in the British Isles. Although both graduates 
and others using the latter route have long been encouraged to take 
in addition a one-year course of professional training, they were 
during most of the 1950s and 1960s able to obtain qualified teacher 
status on the strength of their specially approved qualification alone. 
The regulations, however, now normally require those graduating or 
obtaining other specially approved qualifications to have successfully 
completed an initial course of professional training before they be- 
come eligible to be qualified teachers.? 

AII qualified teachers on first appointment are required to serve a 
probationary period (of one year for trained teachers and two years 
for others) to demonstrate their practical proficiency. 

Training colleges were first established in the nineteenth century by 
church bodies. The churches have maintained their interest in teacher 
training, and a number of the colleges are *voluntary' colleges pro- 
vided by church bodies, the running costs being in general met from 
the Exchequer. The Balfour Act 1902 empowered the LEAs which it 
brought into being to establish and maintain their own training 
colleges, and by 1944 a substantial majority of the colleges were LEA 
maintained. 

, Until the beginning of the 1970s uca 
tion (as training colleges came to be called) were ‘monotechnics’, 
existing for the sole purpose of providing vocational training for 
teachers. Following the 1972 White Paper Education: A Framework 
Jor Expansion, colleges have been encouraged to diversify their work 
and, where feasible, to merge with other establishments of higher or 
further education. E 

From the 1890s the universities began to establish teacher-training 
departments, now usually called university departments of education 
(UDEs). Most universities in England and Wales now have UDEs. 
These provide one-year courses of postgraduate professional training 
for teaching. Recently a number of polytechnics have established 
education departments, in some cases through amalgamation with 
former colleges of education. 


almost all the colleges of educa- 


The Education Act 1944 and the McNair reforms 
Almost from the time that it began to grant-aid schools, the central 
department has concerned itself closely with the training of school 
teachers. 

The Education Act 1944 put on the Minister a duty to ensure the 
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availability of sufficient facilities for the training of teachers, and 
empowered him to direct LEAs to establish, maintain or assist 
colleges or to contribute financially to other authorities providing 
them. 

After 1944 there was a radical reorganisation of training arrange- 
ments, based on the McNair Report,’ one of the major reports com- 
missioned by the Board when the 1944 Act was in preparation. | 

One of the main McNair recommendations was that the Minister 
should recognise only one grade of teacher, namely, a ‘qualified 
teacher’, and that — subject to his having discretion to accord recog- 
nition to anyone with good academic or other attainments — qualified 
status should be obtained only by satisfactory completion of an 
approved course of education and training. This recommendation 
was accepted by the government, and one of its consequences has 
been that any qualified teacher can teach in any maintained school 
and teachers are not, as in many countries, limited to working for a 
particular age group or type of school. (In practice the age range and 
subjects in which a teacher has specialised are likely to be taken into 
account by his employing authority.) 

Another major McNair proposal was that all training arrangements 
in both UDEs and training colleges should come within the scope of 
an ‘area training service’ covering the whole of England and Wales, 
and that in each area there should be an ‘area training organisation’ 
(ATO), based on a university but comprising all the colleges in the 
area, which would be responsible for college curricula and syllabuses, 
for the assessment of students and for other related matters. These 
recommendations were also, in the main, accepted by the govern- 
ment of the day. ATOs were established to cover the country, in 
almost all cases under the general direction of university institutes of 
education financed (like the UDEs) by the University Grants Com- 
mittee. Within this framework the colleges retained their individual 
identity, financed by LEAs or by the central department as before. 

The universities thus came to have a dual role within the system, 
the UDEs providing courses of training and also opportunities for 
research, and the university institutes of education having a wider 
role as the centres of the ATOs.® The arrangements for governing the 
institutes were devised to give the LEAs and the teachers in the area a 
substantial share along with the universities in the control of their 
work. 

The Ministry also accepted a proposal by the committee for the 
establishment of a National Advisory Council for the Training and 
Supply of Teachers (NACTST), with representatives of the universi- 
ties, the LEAs, the teachers, and the training interests. This advised 
on major national issues of both training and supply until 1965 when 
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it was discontinued. In 1973 a somewhat similar committee was 
established entitled the Advisory Committee on the Supply and 
Training of Teachers (ACSTT). (See p. 128 and following.) 

_ The McNair Committee had also wanted to see the normal course 
in the colleges extended from two to three years. In the situation of 
acute teacher shortage in the immediate aftermath of the war it 
proved impracticable to carry out this recommendation. It was 
eventually implemented in 1960. 

The framework provided by the 1944 Act and the McNair pro- 
Posals continued substantially unchanged up to the early 1970s. 
Within this framework the ATOs were responsible for supervising 
Courses of training in their member colleges, for conducting exami- 
nations and recommending successful students for qualified teacher 
status, and for planning the development of training facilities in their 
area, including in-service training. 

The role of the Department, with the advice until 1965 of the 
NACTST and subsequently of the ACSTT, is to supervise and plan 
the development of the system as a whole: the number of institutions 
and their size and character, the total number of students and the 
Proportions to be trained to teach various age groups. The Depart- 
ment has no direct financial control, but there is indirect control 
through the Department’s involvement in the determination of rate 
support grant; through the supervisory arrangements for pooling the 
cost of training (all expenditure incurred by LEAs on initial training 
in the maintained colleges and some expenditure on in-service 
training is chargeable to the teacher-training pool); through capital 
investment; and through control of the number and categories of 
students admitted to training. The Department directly controls the 
expenditure of the voluntary colleges. 

All the colleges are run in accordance with regulations made by 
the Secretary of State, which lay down broad specifications about the 
suitability of premises, the nature and duration of courses, the ad- 
mission and health of students, and the number and suitability of 


teaching staff. 


HM Inspectors also have a considerable role. Each college and 


polytechnic department of education has an HM Inspector assigned 
to it, who advises on the general running of the courses, on the 
curriculum and on related matters such as arrangements for teaching 
practice. HM Inspectors organise courses for serving teachers, which 
along with courses organised by LEAs and other bodies are an 
important element in the growing provision of in-service training. 

The UDEs are not subject to the controls described above. A 
member of HM Inspectorate acts as liaison with each university 
department. 
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Academic and other developments since 1944 

A major academic development in the colleges was the implementa- 
tion in 1960 of the McNair recommendation to extend the period of 
initial training to three years. Courses consist of a combination of 
advanced personal education and professional training, provided 
concurrently. Students take one or, in some cases, two main subjects 
in depth and two or three subsidiary subjects. On the professional 
side they study the psychology, philosophy, history and sociology of 
education, and a range of studies in teaching method according to the 
phase of education for which they are preparing. All courses include 
substantial periods of observation and teaching practice in schools. 

As the greater part of the colleges’ efforts has been devoted to 
training for primary teaching, there has been an emphasis on pro- 
fessional studies relevant to the teaching of the younger age groups, 
on subjects such as physical education, handicrafts and housecraft 
for which there is little or no provision in universities, and on other 
subjects for which the supply of graduates is insufficient. There are 
special courses for intending teachers of specialised subjects such as 
art and music. 

Another important academic development of recent years arose 
out of a recommendation in the Robbins Report. The Robbins 
Committee thought that students from the colleges should have the 
Opportunity of obtaining degrees related to their professional train- 
ing, and recommended that four-year courses leading to both a 
degree and a professional qualification should be provided in the 
colleges for suitable students, a successful candidate being awarded 
a Bachelor of Education (BEd) degree by the university with which 
the college was linked. They thought that there should also be oppor- 
tunities for serving teachers to obtain this qualification by part-time 
study. These recommendations were accepted by the government of 
the day. In 1964 universities were invited to w 
with the colleges, and by 1970 nearly all colleg 
opportunities. 

A third development, in this case of an administrative character, 
also arose indirectly out of the Robbins Report. The Robbins Com- 
mittee had wanted to see the colleges in each area incorporated, along 
with the UDEs, into schools of education, responsible in academic 
matters to university senates. The government did not accept this 
proposal as it stood. They believed that, given the continuing short- 
age of teachers at that time and the effectiveness with which the 
LEAs and voluntary bodies had developed the colleges, the balance 
of advantage lay in retaining the then existing arrangements for the 
financing of the colleges, under the general supervision of the 
Department. 


ork out arrangements 
es were providing such 
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They accepted, however, that provisions for governing the colleges 
should be reviewed to see if they could be given more autonomy, 
and in December 1964 the then Secretary of State set up a study group 
under a senior official of the Department® to make proposals. The 
conclusions of this group formed the basis for new legislation,’ which 
applied to all maintained colleges of education and also to major 
establishments of further education. 

All maintained colleges are required to have governing bodies 
Constituted in accordance with articles of government, which must 
be approved by the Department and designed to give these bodies 
a certain degree of autonomy. They must include members of the 
academic staff (amongst them the principal), of the teachers in the 
area and of the university concerned, as well as of the maintaining 
authority or voluntary body. Most governing bodies include student 
representatives. All colleges must have an academic board. 


The James Report and government action arising 

For the teacher-training system, and particularly for the colleges, the 
1960s were a period of massive expansion. In the ten years from 
1961-2 to 1971-2 the numbers on initial training rose from fewer 
than 40,000 to nearly 120,000. However, by the end of the 1960s 
there was increasing public disquiet about the way in which the 
System was developing. Partly this was the inevitable consequence of 
the scale and rate of expansion, but there were also more specific 
grounds for concern. 

Amongst the LEAs which employed teachers there was a feeling 
that the training system was in too many cases turning out teachers 
inadequately prepared to cope with the needs of the schools. And 
there were many, both in the colleges and in the educational world 
generally, who were becoming increasingly aware of the disadvant- 
ages of colleges devoted solely to teacher training and wanted to see 
the colleges associating more closely with other sectors of higher 
education and diversifying their activities. 

Amongst teachers themselves there was disquiet about the con- 
tinued existence of two avenues of access to qualified teacher status: 
one through the universities (often without professional training) and 
another through the colleges. This was felt to have a divisive effect 
on the profession. Although the introduction of the BEd had done 
something to mitigate this, there was a growing demand for an all- 
graduate profession, with similar pre-entry training for all. 

There was thus a widespread demand for a national inquiry into 
teacher training. In 1969 the House of Commons asked its own 
recently established Select Committee on Education and Science to 
undertake an investigation? and early in 1970 the then Secretary of 
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State invited all ATOs to undertake reviews of their courses and 
procedures. 

The government which came into office in the summer of 1970 were 
committed to instituting a national inquiry, and late in 1970 the then 
Secretary of State appointed a small committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord James of Rusholme, to undertake a speedy inquiry. The 
committee were asked to look into the content and organisation of 
courses and to consider what should be the role of the colleges of 
education, the polytechnics and the universities respectively in the 
training of teachers, and whether ways could be found of training à 
larger proportion of intending teachers alongside students not m- 
tending to teach. The committee reported in December 1972.1? 

The James Committee, while acknowledging the achievements of 
the system during two decades of unprecedented expansion, found 
that it was ‘no longer adequate to its purposes’. This inadequacy, 
they thought, arose basically from an overdependence on initial 
training which was insufficient to equip teachers for a lifetime’s 
service in the schools with their constantly changing needs. They also 
thought that the task of the profession was made more difficult by 
the existence of an ‘unhelpful’ distinction between two kinds of 
training. 

Their proposals to remedy these weaknesses were based, as regards 
teachers for the schools,!! on five main objectives: a large and 
systematic expansion of in-service training; a planned reinforcement 
of the process of induction of probationary teachers; progressive 
achievement of an all-graduate profession; the full acceptance of the 
colleges into the family of higher education institutions; and im- 
proved arrangements for the co-ordination of teacher training and 
supply both nationally and regionally. A feature of their proposals 
for in-service training was a recommendation that every qualified 
teacher should have an entitlement to periods of in-service training 
on full pay. 

The Secretary of State’s consultations on the James Report 
revealed general support for the committee’s main objectives, and 
these were endorsed by the government. Some of their concrete 
proposals were also widely accepted; others proved controversial. 

There was acceptance in principle of their proposals for in-service 
training, and the government in the White Paper of December 1972 
announced their intention to put in hand a substantial expansion of 
in-service training, building up to a point at which 3 per cent of the 
teaching force would be released at any one time. (This was in line 
with the James Committee’s proposal.) 

There was also widespread support for the committee’s view that 
the induction of probationary teachers needed reinforcement, 
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Sign not necessarily on the lines proposed by the committee. 
government’s view was that teachers’ initial professional training 
must include sufficient practical experience to enable them to take 
their place in the schools as teachers who were qualified although 
of subject to probation. The government concluded that they 
should have not more than three-quarters of a full teaching load and 
Should be released for one-fifth of their time during this period for 
In-service training. The plans then announced for the growth of the 
teaching force assumed that LEAs would engage the additional 
teachers needed to make this possible. It was agreed that the teaching 
profession itself should play a major role in the induction process, 
and that a network of professional centres in existing training 
institutions and teachers’ centres should be developed. 

The government made clear their intention to work towards an 
all-graduate profession. They envisaged a new three-year course, 
incorporating educational studies, which would lead both to the 
award of a BEd degree and to qualified status. The degree would 
normally be an ordinary degree, but those attaining a high standard 
would be able to continue for a fourth year to take a BEd (Hons). 
The greater length of the college year as compared with that in 
universities would permit the inclusion of at least fifteen weeks’ 
Supervised practical experience. Since the courses would be degree 
Courses the normal entry requirements would be two ‘A’ levels, but 
it was recognised that for a limited period the certificate courses (for 
Which two ‘A’ levels are not required) would need to be continued 
alongside the BEd courses. The awards would be validated by the 
existing awarding bodies. It would be for the colleges to plan the 
courses and in doing so to achieve the right balance between academic 
and professional requirements. 

Bearing in mind the interests of the uncommitted student, the 
government wanted to see the courses so planned that the first two 
years could lead to a qualification acceptable in its own right as a 
terminal qualification. They believed that there was a need for a 
qualification on the lines of the Diploma in Higher Education 
(DipHE) proposed by the James Committee, but with wider applica- 
tion — i.e. one attainable after two years of higher education, at a 
level as intellectually demanding as the first two years of a university 
degree course — and they had found that there was sufficient support 
to justify the introduction of such an award. 

The government agreed with the committee’s view that a re- 
structuring of the organisation and administration of teacher 
training was needed, although they did not favour the committee’s 
detailed proposals, which would have involved the creation of a 
system largely divorced from the universities. 
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The White Paper distinguished four functions which need to be 
discharged nationally in relation to teacher training: academic 
validation, professional recognition, co-ordination, and higher 
education supply (that is, in this context teacher supply). 

The government took the view that academic validation should 
remain the responsibility of existing academic bodies: the universities 
and the Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA). ] 

On professional recognition they thought it right in principle that 
the teaching profession (including teachers in colleges and UDEs) 
should have a major although not exclusive role, and that future 
arrangements should reflect this principle. They shared the view, 
expressed in a report of a working party presented to the Secretary 
of State in 1970,!* that a separate body, namely, a teaching council, 
was desirable. But they were clear that this function must remain the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State unless and until the outcome 
of discussions in train led to the establishment of a teaching council 
with which it could be shared. 

On co-ordination the government proposed that after further 
consultation the existing university-based ATOs should be replaced 
by new regional committees. But they made it clear that the demarca- 
tion of suitable regions would have to await decisions on other 
matters. 

They agreed with the James Committee that improved national 
arrangements were needed to look after teacher supply, and an- 
nounced their intention of establishing the ACSTT referred to earlier. 


The closer association of the colleges with the higher education system 
The government attached importance to enabling the colleges to 
find an assured place within the higher education system and at the 
same time to diversify their role, Two major considerations were 
involved. The first was that because of the fall-off in the rate of 
growth of school population there would no longer be a need for the 
teacher force to expand at the rate then prevailing. The second was 
that the government's plans for the expansion of higher education 
as a whole (see Chapter 10) could be achieved only if, alongside the 
build-up in universities and polytechnics, a substantial contribution 
could be made by other institutions, including the colleges. What was 
involved, as a subsequent circular explained,!? was ‘a major re- 
consideration of the future role of the colleges of education’, 
Subject to geographical considerations, the government hoped to 
see some colleges, either singly or jointly, developing into major 
institutions of higher education, concentrating on the arts and human 
sciences, with particular reference to their application to teaching and 
other professions. Others might combine forces with neighbouring 
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polytechnics or colleges of further education to fill a somewhat 
ae role. The possibility that some colleges might be incorporated 

universities was not ruled out. It was envisaged that a number of 
colleges might have to close. 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 


As earlier explained, there are two main sources of supply of newly 
qualified teachers for the schools: the colleges of education and the 
universities. (A third source which has assumed increasing importance 
in recent years is the qualified married woman who returns to teach- 
ing after raising a family. See p. 130.) The system that the Department 
inherited from the prewar period was geared to circumstances in 
I the school population was more or less static. In 1938, when 

ere were eighty-seven colleges, mostly with two-year courses, and 
twenty-two UDEs, the output of the training system (including about 
1,800 from UDEs) was about 6,000 a year. The number of teachers of 
all categories in grant-aided schools was less than 200,000. 

In the immediate postwar period, the decline in recruitment during 
the war years and the raising of the school leaving age to 15 in 1947 
led to an acute shortage of teachers. To meet this the Ministry 


mounted a special operation: the emergency training scheme. This 


was financed from Exchequer funds and consisted of crash courses 
n improvised premises, for men and 


lasting thirteen months, mostly i 
women returning from the Forces. In six years this scheme produced 
some 35,000 teachers.** 
_ In 1951 when this scheme was being 
lished NACTST was already warning t 
was likely to continue and that an expansion of permanent training 
arrangements would be needed. At that time there were differing 
views about the probable future trend of births, but by the later 
1950s it became clear that shortage of teachers would be a persistent 
problem. Indeed for most of the three decades following the 1944 
Act the securing of an adequate supply of teachers to meet the needs 
of a growing school population was one of the Department's major 
preoccupations. 
The continuing increase in births was not the only factor respon- 
sible; another was the large and continuing loss of women teachers. 
One of the characteristics of the teaching profession is that it is 
particularly suitable for women. In the postwar period a high pro- 
portion of these have been women in the younger age groups; and 
with the trend towards earlier marriage a growing number of these 
have been leaving the profession to marry within a few years of 
completing their training. It came to be recognised that the women 


wound up, the newly estab- 
hat the shortage of teachers 
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who left early were not necessarily lost to teaching. Many might 
return to teaching when their children were old enough, and nd 
the early 1960s the Department began to make efforts to in 
‘married returners’. But recruitment from this source, although 
eventually to become substantial, could not be built up quickly, an 
in the 1950s and 1960s the outflow far exceeded recruitment. . 

In the 1950s the annual ‘net increase’ of teachers (that is, the 
excess of recruitment over wastage) was running at not much more 
than 5,000-6,000. This was barely adequate even to meet the demands 
of the schools in terms of numbers and was quite inadequate to pro- 
vide for the improvements in quality envisaged by the 1944 Act. ; 

By the mid-1950s the situation became so serious that severa 
areas which had difficulty in attracting teachers were faced with 
short-time working or even closure of schools. In 1956 the then 
Minister, in consultation with the local authority and teachers 
associations, instituted what was in effect a scheme of rationing of 
the distribution of teachers amongst authorities. The main purpose 
of this device, which came to be known as the ‘teacher quota’, was 
to ensure that authorities which found it relatively easy to recruit 
teachers held back improvement of their staffing standards so that 
more teachers would be available for shortage areas. The scheme was 
administered by the Department acting on behalf of the local auth- 
ority associations. It had no Statutory basis; it rested on a voluntary 
agreement between the Department and the LEAs. It continued in 


operation until 1976, when it was replaced by new arrangements for 
monitoring LEAs' staffing standards. 


The expansion of recruitment from 1958 
From the end of the 1950s the Department, as advised in a series of 
Reports by the NACTST, embarked on measures to step up training 
provision. In 1962 a new branch was created within the Department 
to deal specifically with problems of teacher supply. Plans were made 
to increase the number of places in the colleges to 80,000 by 1970, 
permitting an annual intake to the colleges of about 27,500. 

Further expansion came as a result of Proposals in the Robbins 
Report for the expansion of higher education. The government 
accepted a Robbins recommendation that the colleges should aim 
for an annual intake of 40,000. This involved increasing the number 
of places in the colleges to 111,000 by 1973-4. 

At the same time the massive expansion of the universities pro- 
vided for by the government in response to the Robbins Report 
(see Chapter 9) resulted in a greatly increased flow of university 
graduates into school teaching. À ] 

In 1965 further steps were taken to increase the intake into the 
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rm and other institutions in the maintained sector, for example, 
ibi spaces left empty by students on teaching practice. The 
pra ane effect of all these measures and of the expanded building 
s ca accompanying them was that the Robbins target for 
was achieved by 1970. 
e M early 1970s a ‘net increase’ approaching 20,000 a year had 
ein hieved. By autumn 1972 there were over 400,000 qualified 
Een in maintained primary and secondary schools (including 
a BUS) - something like twice the 1938 figure. Despite the very 
TE increase in school rolls the national pupil-teacher ratio had by 
f improved from 24-6 in 1961 to 22-0. (A roughly comparable 
gure for 1937-8 was 30-1.) The proportion of primary classes with 
over forty pupils fell in the same period from 14-4 per cent to 
2:5 per cent.15 


Teacher supply proposals in the 1972 White Paper, and subsequent 
developments 
A continued expansion of the teaching force, accompanied by mea- 
Sures to improve its quality and training, were amongst the major 
Objectives of the 1972 White Paper Education: A Framework for 
Expansion. By this time, as a result of the measures taken to build 
up the sources of supply of teachers, and of the slowing down in the 
rate of increase of school population, there was some easing of the 
pressure of sheer numbers and an opportunity to pay more attention 
to the quality of teaching — in particular to staffing ratios. The govern- 
ment took the view that there should be a continuing improvement 
of staffing standards during the 1970s and beyond. They thought it 
reasonable to aim by 1981 at a teaching force that was 10 per cent 
above the number needed to maintain the staffing standards prevail- 
ing in 1971. Additional teachers would be needed over and above this 
to carry out the government's policy of implementing the James 
recommendations on in-service training and the induction of new 
teachers. Allowing for these factors, for the continued (although 
slowing) growth of school population and also for the additional 
teachers required for the nursery programme, the government saw 
a broad requirement by 1981 for a teaching force of some 510,000 
(full-time equivalent) qualified teachers in maintained schools, 
representing an overall pupil-teacher ratio of about 18-5. This was 
the objective that the White Paper proposed as the basis of planning 
for the period to 1981. 
Target figures of this kind for a number of years ahead necessarily 
involve major uncertainties and may be subject to extensive revision. 
These problems are well illustrated by the course of events subsequent 
to the publication of the 1972 White Paper. A steady decline in the 
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birth rate, and thus in the prospective school population, created a 
substantially new situation, which early in 1975 made necessary a 
downward revision of the 1981 teacher target figure from the 510,000 
proposed in the 1972 White Paper to 480,000—490,000 — a range that 
would nevertheless have allowed the attainment of more generous 
staffing standards than those contemplated in 1972. A 
However, because of constraints on public expenditure modified 
plans for school staffing, announced early in 1976, allowed no pro- 
vision for improvement in staffing standards. ° This inevitably meant 
sharp reductions in the intake of students for teacher training, and 


this in turn involved an accelerated programme of mergers or closures 
of colleges of education. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND SUPERANNUATION 


The Burnham machinery 


From 1902, when LEAs took over the payment of teachers’ salaries 
in the schools that they maintained, until after the First World War, 
there was no national machinery for agreeing teachers’ salaries. 
Scales were fixed by individual authorities and varied widely from 
area to area. This was a cause of much dissatisfaction. 

In 1918 the then President of the Board of Education, H. A. L. 
Fisher, called conferences with the local authorities’ and teachers’ 
associations which led to the establishment of a standing joint 
committee ‘to secure the orderly and progressive solution of the 
salary problem . . . by agreement on a national basis'.!? The first 
chairman of this joint committee, and of similar committees for 
salaries in secondary and technical schools, was Lord Burnham, and 
he has bequeathed his name to subsequent arrangements. 

The Board’s attitude at that time was that, in view of the decen- 
tralised nature of the service, settlements on a national basis should 
be agreed between the teachers and their employing authorities 
acting collectively. But the Board was inevitably concerned, both 
because of the importance of salary questions for the satisfactory 
working of the school system and because substantial Exchequer 
funds were involved. It therefore required that settlements should 
have its concurrence. Settlements were not then mandatory, but the 
Board could in the last resort withhold grant to secure compliance. 

The Education Act 1944 put the arrangements on a Statutory basis. 
The relevant section (Section 89) required the Minister to secure that 
there should be one or more committees approved by him, with a 
chairman nominated by him, consisting of LEA and teacher repre- 
sentatives, whose duty would be to submit recommendations on 
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uy scales. If the Minister approved, he might make an Order 
which was then mandatory on employing authorities. 
t Burnham Committees were reconstituted, with a single 
Vp to deal with primary and secondary schools, a second to 
ien teachers in technical institutions and a third to deal with 
ud ] farm institutes. Each consisted ofa local authorities’ panel 
a a eachers’ panel between whom negotiations took place with a 
ew to submitting agreed recommendations to the Minister. The 
Minister could either accept or reject the recommendations put to 
him but could not amend them. There was no provision for arbitra- 
tion, and there was also no explicit provision for retrospective 
Settlements. 

By the early 1960s it had become evident that from the govern- 
ment's point of view it was unsatisfactory that the Minister had no 
options other than those of accepting or rejecting the committees’ 
Tecommendations, and no means of influencing the broad policies 
underlying the recommendations made. In 1963 the then Minister 
announced his intention to introduce legislation to ensure that each 
Of the parties in the education service, including the Minister, should 
have a role in the negotiating procedure. 

The consequential legislation received the Royal Assent as the 
Remuneration of Teachers Act 1965. This provides for committees 
to be constituted broadly as before, but with representatives of the 
Secretary of State on the management panels. The Secretary of 
State determines which bodies are to be represented on the two panels 
and the number to be appointed by each body. 

The Act makes an agreement in a committee binding on the 
Secretary of State, who must implement it without amendment by 


statutory instrument. But the Secretary of State’s position is safe- 


guarded in two ways. First, a concordat within the management panel 
between the Department and the local authority associations gives 


the Secretary of State a veto on an offer if he objects to the total cost 
involved. Secondly, the Department's representatives have a vote 
weighted at about 37 per cent of the whole management panel in 
discussions on the distribution of the agreed amount. In practice 
votes are rare, but the departmental representatives take part in 


panel discussions. 


There is provision for arbitration. Either panel can propose a 


reference to arbitration, but in the event of the other panel refusing 
to agree the independent chairman decides the stage at which the 
negotiations can be held to have run their full course so that arbitra- 
tion has become necessary. The recommendations of arbitrators, like 
an agreement in a committee, are binding on the Secretary of State, 
but they can be set aside by a resolution by both Houses of Parliament 
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on grounds of national economic circumstances. There have been à 


number of arbitrations since 1965, but the procedure for setting aside 
an award has never been used. 


Teachers’ superannuation 


The central department has concerned itself with schemes be 
teachers’ superannuation for more than a century, and from 1898 
onwards it has been responsible for legislation governing teachers 
superannuation schemes and for their administration. d 

An Act of 1918 prescribed a scheme which has remained peng a 
in its basic pattern. Major revisions of the scheme were made in 195 
and 1972, and numerous other changes have been made from time 
to time. r 

The scheme prescribed by the 1918 Act was non-contributory. 
Acts in 1922 and 1925 required contributions from teachers and 
subsequently from employers. The rates of contributions were in- 
creased to meet the increased cost of benefits resulting from the major 
revision in 1956, and employers were in addition made liable to pay 
supplementary contributions to offset actuarial deficiencies. Contri- 
butions were again increased, for the same reason, following the 
major revision in 1972, but the teachers’ contribution subsequently 
reverted to its former rate on the principle that it should be related 
to the level rather than the cost of the benefits. In other schemes with 
a similar level of benefits, notably the local government scheme, the 
employees’ contribution was still at the 1956 rate. 

An Act of 1965 allowed a teacher to provide for a widow or other 
dependant by making an additional percentage contribution, the 
scheme for this purpose and the fund formed by teachers’ contri- 
butions being administered by the Department under the general 
direction of a board of management representing teachers (in the 
majority) and employers. The separate family benefits scheme was 
discontinued in 1972, since when an integrated scheme providing both 
personal and family benefits has obtained. 


In 1967 new regulations provided for part-time as well as full-time 
service to count for pension purposes. 

Provision to increase pensions already in payment to take account 
of increased living costs has been made by a series of Pensions 
(Increase) Acts, applicable to all public service superannuation 
schemes. The 1971 Act provided for a system of annual reviews. 

It is worth remarking that the administration of the teachers’ 
superannuation scheme is one of the few areas in which the Depart- 
ment has executive functions, employing a sizable group of executive 
and clerical staff for the purpose. 


1 


2 


16 
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18 
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terms of the reduction in ‘oversize’ classes, that is, classes in excess of the 
numbers laid down in regulations then current, which were forty for primary 
schools and thirty for secondary schools. The regulations laying down these 
maximum sizes were, with wide agreement, amended in 1969 (Circular 16/69). 
It is now widely accepted that national staffing objectives are better defined in 
terms of national pupil-teacher ratios. 

Public Expenditure 1979-80, Cmnd 6393 (London, HMSO, 1976), p. 87, 
para. 7. 3 

Selby: Bisa, G Ete artments of education were settled outside 


Salaries of staffs in colleges and dep: 1 
this machinery by a broadly similar body known as the Pelham Committee. 
In 1976 the Burnham Further Education Committee was reconstituted and 


its remit extended to embrace farm institutes and the former maintained 
colleges of education. The farm institutes and Pelham Committees were 


accordingly disbanded. 


(Session 1969-70), Teacher 


CHAPTER 8 


Further Education 


THE FRAMEWORK 


Further education in England and Wales is usually taken to mean 
all forms of postschool education other than that provided by 
universities and colleges of education (but see Chapter 1). It includes 
a wide range of vocational education, but also general education, 
the youth service and adult education. This has been one of the 
fastest growing sectors of the maintained system since 1944, Numbers 
of students in major establishments have more than doubled. There 
has been extensive new building of colleges. By the early 1970s 
LEAS’ expenditure on further education accounted for over 18 per 
cent of their total expenditure, compared with about 5 per cent in 
1947. This is also a sector in which there have been valuable innova- 


tions: in types of institution, in courses and in examining 
arrangements. 


Further education before 1944 


Central government was involved in the promotion of technical 
education and the monitoring of standards from the 1850s, and local 
authorities have been empowered to supply or aid technical instruc- 
tion since the 1880s. But throughout the nineteenth century provision 
in this country compared unfavourably with that in other European 
countries, and at the turn of the century this was widely held to be 
one of the reasons why Britain was falling behind her industrial 
competitors. 

There was only limited progress during the first four decades of 
this century. The LEAs had no duty to provide, and the Board had 
no powers to make them do so. The further education system was 
still largely a local service. Most of those who aimed at high techno- 
logical qualifications had to come up ‘the hard way’ — by pursuing 
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sa indi study, usually in evening classes, while supporting them- 
md he employment, The technical colleges lacked both resources 
of as 1e There were no colleges in this country with the standing 

es a technical high schools of Switzerland or the Netherlands. 
E Pa ie First World War an attempt was made, in the Fisher 
ee ring into being a nationwide scheme for ‘day continuation 
of te live be attended part-time by all young people up to the age 
fixo. a were not in school. But the scheme was not regarded with 
ar ib 4 employers. It was one of the casualties of the Geddes Axe 
a —2, and no attempt was made to revive it nationally, although 
ics à areas where there were enlightened firms day release centres 

€ built up by LEAs on a voluntary basis. 


Onan education provisions of the Education Act 1944 
Suen e major reforms effected by the Education Act 1944 was the 
Pie qos of the LEAs' power to provide into a duty. Further 
eet ion became one of the three progressive stages of the statutory 
y em of education. A duty was laid on all authorities to secure the 
provision of ‘adequate facilities’ for it in their areas, and the Ministry 
as given the responsibility and the powers to ensure that LEAs 
carried out their duties in this sector (Education Act 1944, Sections 
41 and following). 

The new arrangements were to comprise two related elements. 
There was to be a major expansion of technical, commercial and art 
education, and of leisure-time cultural and recreational provision. 
And there was to be a nationwide provision of county colleges on 
the lines of Fisher’s day continuation schools, which all children 
under 18 not in school would be required to attend part-time. 

LEAs were required to submit ‘schemes’ of further education for 
their areas,1 and these, when approved, became mandatory. In 
practice these schemes have ceased to be of primary importance in 
determining the shape of LEAs' provision. But it has come to be 
generally recognised that LEAs have an obligation to ensure the 
Provision of courses in all cases where there is demonstrable and 
continuing demand. 4 IN 

LEAs are not themselves required to provide all the facilities for 
further education in their area. They must ‘secure provision’. They 
may do so by assisting or encouraging various existing institutions or 
bodies, and other LEAs, as well as by providing themselves. Thus in 
the youth field it is common practice for LEAs to work through 
voluntary youth organisations. But systematic technical and voca- 
tional education 1s mostly provided in colleges which the LEAs 
themselves maintain,? and it is to the building up of these that their 


main efforts in this sector have been devoted. 
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THE DEPARTMENT'S ROLE 


In further education, as in the schools sector, the Department does 
not itself provide and maintain establishments,? or employ the tea- 
chers in them. The Department's role is that of supervision to main- 
tain standards and national planning of development. Ministers have 
certain specific powers, both statutory and other, for this purpose; 
as well as general powers and means of influence. 

The need for ministerial approval of authorities’ schemes has been 
mentioned. In addition there are regulations which lay down con- 
ditions to be met by authorities in such matters as the suitability of 
colleges’ premises and equipment, the arrangements for employment 
of teachers, and the approval of new advanced courses. 

Building by LEAs in the further education sector is controlled 
through educational building programmes operated in much the 
same way as those in the schools sector, that is, by means of three- 
year rolling programmes. 

The requirement with regard to new advanced courses is important. 
No new course of an advanced character‘ may be started without the 
prior approval of the Secretary of State. Proposals by colleges for the 
establishment of such courses are considered in each region by 8 
senior HM Inspector, the ‘regional staff inspector’, in consultation 
with the regional advisory council for further education in the region. 
Decisions on approval are taken in a regional or national context in 
the light of total student demand for a particular course. The purpose 
of this control is to ensure that advanced courses which may make 
heavy demands on staff and costly specialised facilities are started 
only where an adequate and continuing intake of students can be 
foreseen and there is no unnecessary duplication. 

The Department does not directly control LEAs’ expenditure on 
further education®; but, as in other sectors, there is indirect control 
through the Department’s involvement in the determination of rate 
support grant (the forecasting of LEAs’ expenditure is related, for 
the purposes of both rate support grant and public expenditure 
surveys, to the Department’s forecasts of student numbers) and in 
pooling arrangements (the cost of advanced courses is met from a 
pool to which all LEAs contribute on an agreed basis.) 

Every maintained college that provides full-time education is 
required by law (Education (No. 2) Act 1968; see previous Chapter) 
to have an instrument of government providing for the constitution 
of a governing body approved by the LEA, operating under articles 
of government approved by the Secretary of State. Governing bodies 
may not form part of the LEA’s committee structure. These arrange- 
ments afford the governing bodies of individual colleges a measure of 
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academic and administrative autonomy, the extent of which varies 
aerording to the size and level of work of the individual college. 
er further education as in the schools sector the Department is 

olved through the Burnham machinery in the determination of 
national scales for teachers' salaries. 


The role of HM Inspectorate 

HM Inspectors have traditionally had a close concern with the 
curriculum in the further education sector. There is no body in further 
education corresponding to the Schools Council. Their role in 
monitoring the distribution of advanced courses has already been 
mentioned. And they are involved in varying degrees with the bodies 
controlling further education courses and examinations. Thus they 
have been active in helping to establish the National Certificate and 
Diploma courses and serving on the joint committees that administer 
them. They often serve as assessors for the Department on the 
Committees of independent examining bodies such as the City and 
Guilds of London Institute and the regional examining bodies, on 
the Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA) and its subject 
panels, on the National Council for Diplomas in Art and Design 


(NCDAD), and on many others. 


Advisory machinery : 

In planning the development of further education the Donan, 

may call on the help of a number of advisory woe V SRM 

thirt the major advisory body was the ational visory 
y years the majo rce (NACEIC). Set 


Council on Education for Industry and Commerce ( J 
up in 1948, this was widely representative of both sides of industry 


and commerce as well as LEAs and teachers, the majority being 
nominated by the Secretary of State on the advice of the regional 
ion (see following paragraph). 


advisory councils for further educati $ 
This body, or committees appointed by it, produced a number of 
influential reports: for example, one in 1950 on the development of 
higher technological education which led to the establishment of the 
National Council for Technological Awards (see p. 145); one in 
1958 on further education for commerce; one in 1964 on day release 
(see below, P- 141); several reports on agricultural education; and 
one in 1969 on courses and examinations at technician and equivalent 
levels (see P- 147). The NACEIC was wound up at the end of 1977. 
‘At the regional level there is a framework of regional advisory 
councils for further education. There are ten such councils: nine in 
England and one in Wales. They operate within constitutions agreed 
amongst the participating LEAs and are financed by them. Their 
constitutions as a rule provide for a membership drawn from LEA 
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members and officials, universities and polytechnics in the region, 
principals and teachers of further education colleges and co-opted 
members, mainly people representing both sides of industry and 
commerce. Each regional advisory council has its own small per- 
manent staff. HM Inspectors serve as assessors. . 

Much of the work of the NACEIC was done through committees 
set up for particular purposes: for example, successive advisory 
committees on agricultural education, or the Haslegrave Committee 
on education at technician and equivalent levels. (See p. 147 and 
following.) 3 

A separate National Advisory Council on Art Education (NACAE) 
was set up in 1959 and produced some influential reports. When the 
membership came up for review at the end of 1971 the Secretary of 
State decided not to reconstitute the council immediately, but to 
consider as future needs arose how best to draw on opinion and 
guidance in this sector of further education. 

An essential function of these and other advisory bodies in further 
education is to provide a framework for continuing discussion on 
policies between the Department, the world of industry, commerce 


and the arts, and the LEAs and teachers who have to put policies into 
effect. 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
SINCE 1944 


In the early postwar years progress in the further education sector 
was inhibited by lack of resources and the pressing demands of the 
schools, But there were major developments from the mid-1950s 


onwards. It may be convenient, if somewhat arbitrary, to single out 
five main stages of advance. 


The 1956 White Paper Technical Education 

The first came in 1956 with the government’s White Paper Technical 
Education? and the resulting drive for new technical-college building. 
This reflected the widespread apprehension felt at the time that 
Britain was falling behind other advanced countries, particularly the 
USA and the USSR, in the output of highly qualified scientists and 
technologists and of supporting technicians. 

As part of a plan to meet this need (which also included new 
developments at universities), the White Paper foreshadowed a 
five-year programme to increase by over 50 per cent the numbers 
qualifying by advanced courses at technical colleges. It announced 
the government's intention to select a small number of leading 
colleges for designation as ‘colleges of advanced technology’, which 
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eae cente on advanced work. It was envisaged that many of 
Diplo ents at these colleges would follow courses leading to the 
ie in Technology of the National Council of Technological 
Sith the (the Hives Council), a body constituted at the end of 1954 
the cal object of establishing standards in technological courses in 
d leges equivalent to those of honours degree courses in 
universities. 
E technical colleges were classified into three categories 
colle ing to the level of courses offered.” There were to be ‘regional’ 
i providing a substantial amount of advanced work in full- 
si nea sandwich’ courses; ‘area’ colleges also providing advanced 
: tk, mainly for part-time Higher National Certificate (HNC) 
ourses, along with lower-level work; and ‘local’ colleges providing 
only non-advanced and mainly part-time work. A sandwich course 
IS one in which students spend alternate periods in college and 
employment, the aim being to integrate the full-time study of the 
theoretical principles of particular subjects with industrial practice 
and the student's own experience. In many cases students on sandwich 
Courses are sponsored by their future employers. ‘Day release' is the 
System by which employers free employees with pay, usually for one 
day a week, to attend courses of further education which are com- 
monly arranged in association with the industry or commerce con- 
cerned. In recent years a number of colleges have made provision for 
an alternative to day release in the form of ‘block release’, that is, 
Telease for periods of some weeks at a time involving full-time study 
at a college. All colleges providing advanced courses were to qualify 
fora special rate of grant in respect of their advanced work. 


Corresponding increases were envisaged in provision at technician 
as a target the doubling of the 


and lower levels. The White Paper set D 
numbers of young employees given day release by their firms to 


Obtain technical qualifications." 
To help to achieve these targets the government undertook to make 


available for technical college building in the period 1956-61 capital 
resources that were almost double those allocated in the previous 


decade. 

r Better Opportunities in Technical Education? 
The second stage of development mainly concerned students at less 
advanced levels, that is, those on courses for technicians, craftsmen 
and operatives. By the beginning of the 1960s there were already 
about half a million such students in the colleges, but the govern- 
ment wanted to see a further large increase in the opportunities open 
to the rapidly growing numbers coming up through the secondary 


schools. 


The 1961 White Pape 
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The provision existing at that time was unsatisfactory in several 
ways. There was lack of continuity between school and technical 
college; courses were often not adequately adapted to the increasingly 
sophisticated needs of industry, particularly at ‘technician’ level; and 
wastage rates were high. 

One of this White Paper’s main proposals was that students 
should start technical college courses immediately after leaving 
school. A new type of ‘general’ or diagnostic course was instituted 
which students would enter straight from school. This was designed 
to last two years in the case of the 15-year-old leaver and one year 
for those leaving at 16, and to lead either to a technician course or to 
an Ordinary National Certificate (ONC) or Diploma (OND) course. 

The standard of entry to ONC courses was raised in most cases 
to four appropriate General Certificate of Education (GCE) 'O 
levels, and their duration was reduced from three years (part-time) 
to two. A new range of technician courses for particular industries 
was planned for those not able to reach the standard of entry to 
ONC. There was to be extensive development of craft and operatives 


courses, and the government again looked for an increase in day 
release. 10 


Technical colleges and industrial training 


A third major area of development has been that related to industrial 
training, in particular to the Industrial Training Act 1964 and the 
Employment and Training Act 1973. The Department was closely 
associated with the preparation of these Acts and with their imple- 
mentation, although statutory responsibility rests with what is now 
the Department of Employment. 

The basic aims of the Industrial Training Act, as outlined in the 
White Paper)! that preceded it, were ‘to enable decisions on the 
scale of training to be better related to economic needs and techno- 
logical developments; to improve the overall quality of industrial 
training and to establish minimum standards; and to enable the cost 
to be more fairly spread’. The Act empowered the then Minister of 
Labour to set up industrial training boards to be responsible for all 
aspects of training in individual industries. A board’s main statutory 
duties were: to provide or secure the provision of training; to make 
recommendations on the content and length of training for occupa- 
tions in its industry and on the further education to be associated 
with the training; to raise a levy upon its industry; and to give the 
Minister such information as he required. 

There was provision for education members to be appointed to 
boards, after consultation with the Minister of Education; and also 
for education members to be appointed to the Central Training 
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song Manion was to advise the Minister on the exercise of his 
r the Act. 
A ne twenty-seven statutory boards (and one statutory sub- 
15 mill ee) were in operation, covering industries employing about 
eee = people, and with a total levy income of about £200 million. 
la per cent of their expenditure was on grants to employers, 
rgely offset against levy due from them. 
Mes ge and the training boards it created, involved the further 
e lon service in two main ways. First, the formulation of 
commendations on training and associated further education led 
to the planning of new further education courses, and the revision 
of existing ones, to complement industrial training. Thus the 
Engineering Industrial Training Board’s requirements gave rise to a 
new scheme of engineering craft studies courses, superseding the 
existing craft practice courses.'* Of particular interest also was the 
development of integrated courses of training and associated further 
education, followed full-time in colleges by first-year apprentices in 
engineering, construction, road transport and other industries. 
Formal machinery, based on the Council of Technical Examining 
Bodies,!3 was developed for the joint planning by boards and the 


education service of training and further education. 
service was involved through the 


Secondly, the further education 
operation of boards' grant schemes. These were based on board recom- 
nas wellas training, to be met by 


mendations covering further educatio nin 
employers as a condition of grant. In 1965 the then Minister of Labour 


said that he would not normally approve a grant scheme unless it pro- 
vided, as a condition of grant, for day release for all young people in 
Occupations requiring substantial training, that is, training lasting 
about a year or longer. A considerable part of grant paid annually by 


boards related to education and training activities in further education 
colleges — day release, sandwich and full-time courses, management 
and supervisory courses, training of officers, and so forth. 

It was hoped that these measures would result in a substantial 
increase in the numbers receiving systematic further education as 
part of their training, and more particularly in the numbers on day 
release. In the event these hopes were to be only partially realised. 
The targets for day release in 1969-70 that had been proposed in the 
Henniker-Heaton Report of 1964 were in the event not attained. 

The Administration which took office in 1970 announced its 
intention to carry outa fundamental review of national arrangements 

m and in February 1972 it published a consultative 


ining for the Future. After extensive consultations. 
^ 


roposa. 
white P 
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ment and Training Act 1973. This established a Manpower Services 
Commission, responsible to the Secretary of State for Employment, 
consisting of representatives of employers and workers and of local 
government and education interests. It was to be responsible for the 
management and development of employment and training services 
previously run by the Department of Employment (other than 
careers services for people attending and leaving education, laid by 
the Act on LEAs). Two agencies, the Training Services Agency and 
the Employment Service Agency, were to form the executive arms 
of the commission. The commission would rely on the co-operation 
of the education service in several aspects of its work, and arrange- 
ments were made for consultation and liaison both nationally and 
locally. The commission came into being in January 1974. 

The Training Services Agency became responsible for government 
training services (mainly the new training opportunities scheme 
announced in August 1972); it was to co-ordinate the work of the 
industrial training boards and to have general responsibilities for 
training in sectors not covered by the boards. The Act made signific- 
ant amendments to the Industrial Training Act 1964, notably in 
replacing the levy/grant System by a levy/grant/exemption system, 
making the raising of a levy permissive rather than mandatory 
(although still subject to ministerial order), setting an upper limit 
to levy (normally 1 per cent of. payroll), and providing grant-in-aid 
to meet boards' administrative expenses and to promote training 
through grants for key training activities such as off-the-job training 
of apprentices and technicians. 

The training opportunities scheme was an important new govern- 
ment initiative to meet the training needs of individuals, as distinct 
from those of employers and industry which were the concern of the 
boards. It included the continuing and growing work of the govern- 
ment vocational-training scheme, but it greatly expanded the scale 
and nature of training opportunities to include all levels of occupa- 
tion, from semiskilled to managerial and professional. A great variety 
of vocational further education courses lasting up to a year was made 
available for adults. The government undertook to meet the cost of 
training and supporting trainees. The aim was to train several 
thousand people a year by 1975, reaching an annual target of 
100,000 as soon as possible thereafter. Extensive use was to be made 
of facilities in colleges: of further education. 


The growth of advanced further education: the Council for National 
Academic Awards 

A fourth stage of development, involving advanced further education, 
stemmed from the Robbins Report of 1963. The Robbins Committee 
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pie yc advanced work provided in the technical colleges as 
Er cx within their terms of reference, and their report contained 
n ecommendation affecting this sector which was to prove of 
y great importance. 
s Fes their proposal that the National Council for Techno- 
Goat wards should be replaced by a council, to be called the 
DA ick for National Academic Awards (CNAA), established under 
e charter, with power to award both degrees and higher degrees 
Students in maintained colleges outside the university sector. 
inui recommendation was accepted by the government and quickly 
ce ren The CNAA received its charter in September 1964. By 
field it had set up boards of studies for each of the main subject 
in s, and by 1965-6 there were eighty-four CNAA degree courses 
progress, with some 4,000 students. CNAA degree courses have 
oo to provide an alternative to the University of London external 
egree system, which, being entirely external, was open to the 
Criticism that it afforded the colleges little or no influence on sylla- 
buses or examinations. The CNAA and its boards have from the 
Outset aimed for close working relations with the colleges. Colleges 
devise their own courses and syllabuses, generally in consultation 
With the relevant industry or professional body; and once the CNAA 


is satisfied that courses are of appropriate standard and that college 
facilities are adequate, the college is free to conduct courses and 
by the CNAA. Teacher 


examinations, subject to moderation b) NAA. 
representatives on the CNAA have a voice in determining 1t$ general 
Policy, A notable feature of CNAA courses is the admissibility of 


course work in the final assessment of students. ; 
In the early stages the CNAA was mainly concerned with techno- 


logical subjects, and one of its early decisions was retrospectively to 
validate the awards of the National Council for Technological 
Awards as degree awards. Courses are now approved in a much 
wider range of subjects, for example, business studies, sociology and 
librarianship. The CNAA has also instituted higher degrees, both 


masters’ and doctors’. 
A high proportion of the courses ap 
sandwich type, but the CNAA is also prepare 


i ing i ber. 
courses, and these are increasing in num UNE 
d f standards the CNAA has from the beginning set 


itself the aim proposed by the Robbins Committee of ensuring that 
its degrees S ell as in name equivalent to those of 
universities. greed that this aim. has been achieved. It is 
also widely accepted that the CNAA system is one particularly suited 

losely geared to industry and commerce, and one which 


for courses © y J 2 
encourages experiment and innovation. 


proved are of the full-time or 
d to approve part-time 
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The comparable body for degree-level courses in art and design is 
the National Council for Diplomas in Art and Design (NCDAD). 
This body was created as a result of the First Report of the National 
Advisory Council on Art Education (NACAB), and its courses were 
first introduced in 1963. Its awards at degree level were referred to as 
the Diploma in Art and Design (DipAD) and at postgraduate stage 
as the Higher Diploma in Art and the Higher Diploma in Design. 
Recommendations for a broadening of the structure of DipAD 
courses and changes in arrangements for entry and preparation were 
made by a joint committee of the NACAE and the NCDAD which 
reported in 1971. 

Early in 1973 the CNAA and the NCDAD announced jointly that 
they had decided in principle that they wished to amalgamate. This 
decision was given effect on 1 September 1974. 


The polytechnics 


In the later 1960s the numbers on advanced courses in the technical 
colleges built up rapidly for a number of reasons: the establishment 
of the CNAA, the increased output from the secondary schools, 
improved student grants resulting from the Education Act 1962, and 
growing awareness in industry that students educated in this type of 
course were particularly well suited to its needs. It also came to be 
seen that, from the point of view of national policy for higher 
education, there were advantages in encouraging the development of 
à Variety of institutions. These views, which had been implicit in the 
policy of developing advanced education within the maintained 
sector pursued by governments of both parties, were made explicit 
in speeches by ministers during the 1960s. At this time the policy of 
developing higher education in both the university and the maintained 
sector was commonly referred to as the *binary' policy. 

In pursuance of this line of thought, the government in May 1966 
published a White Paper, A Plan for Polytechnics and Other Colleges.!* 
This proposed that there should be a limited number of major centres 
in the maintained sector, mainly for students aged 18 and over, 
concentrating on degree and other advanced-level work in a wide 
range of subjects. These centres were to be designated as *poly- 
technics’. They would aim at a student population of some 2,000 
students doing advanced full-time or sandwich courses, together 
with advanced part-time students drawn from their areas. They were 
to be primarily teaching institutions, and to develop further the close 
links that the constituent colleges already had with industry and 
commerce. Their governing bodies were to be given considerable 
autonomy on lines foreshadowing the Education (No. 2) Act 1968. 
(See Chapter 7.) 
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T i Í 
be oe did not specify the exact number of colleges to 
COllézes and sius polytechnics. But it included a provisional list of 
Xitima facie groups of colleges (some fifty institutions in all) which 
álytechuie pem to be suitable to constitute some twenty-eight 
listino iiis n 1967 the Secretary of State informed Parliament that, 
ESSEN = e his review of this provisional list in the light of 
and eia lon by regional advisory councils for further education 
fist and at odies, he proposed to make one further addition to the 
Novemb p^ accepted the need for a second addition later. By 
Fm r 1974 thirty polytechnics had been designated, and these 
rui some 159,000 students. 
implies jj te characteristics of the polytechnics, as their name 
ssib the wide range of subjects covered (with the consequent 
levels S y of interdisciplinary studies). Another is the variety of 
only i which subjects may be studied. The polytechnics offer not 
ics auci leading to degrees and higher degrees but also advanced 
Hn elow degree level. Thus a student who finds à degree course 
Vice acting may be able to transfer to another at à lower level, or 
ersa. 
Pas substantial proportion of polytechnic 
e sandwich type, or on part-time courses des 
needs of local industry. Polytechnics usually also offer a wide range 


of ‘degree-equivalent’ courses, part-time as well as full-time and 
s of professional bodies or 


sandwich, leading to the qualification 
(where they have incorporated colleges of art) to awards in art and 
design. A number of polytechnics have developed education 


departments. 

Since their creation the polytechnics have established for them- 
selves a distinctive role in the system of higher education. In the 1972 
White Paper, Education: A Framework for Expansion, the govern- 
ment of that time put on record that they had been *impressed by the 
speed and vigour’ with which the polytechnics had ‘assumed and 
pursued their innovative task’, and announced their intention to 
allot to them a major share in the expansion of higher education 
during the remainder of the decade. (See Chapter 10.) 


students are on courses of 
igned to cater for the 


The Technician and Business Education Councils 
Parallel with these developments in advanced further education, a 
fifth stage of development may be noted at what may be broadly 
described as technician level, that is, the very wide range of courses 
between degree work at one end and craft work at the other. Towards 

f the 1960s the NACEIC turned its attention to this area of 


the end of the ` 
e colleges’ work and set up à committee under the chairmanship 
. Haslegrave to consider its needs. The Haslegrave Report 


of Dr H.L 
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published in December 1969, recommended the establishment ofa 
Technician Education Council and a Business Education Council, 
each with responsibility in its sector for planning and developing a 
new unified pattern of courses for technician and equivalent students 
(the term ‘technician’ has no equivalent in the business world). These 
new courses are intended eventually to replace the courses for 
National Certificates and Diplomas and those for the technician-level 
qualifications of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

The Technician Education Council was established by the Secre- 


tary of State in March 1973, and the Business Education Council in 
May 1974. 


Adult education 


Most of the provision for the education of adults is made by LEAs 
as part of their further education arrangements, in the form of courses 
in a wide range of vocational, cultural and recreational subjects, in 
evening institutes or centres. In some instances these may have their 
Own premises. More often they are housed in school premises. In 
Some areas colleges of further education provide courses for adults 
as well as for the younger age-groups. Several LEAs also maintain 
residential colleges, or centres, often housed in country mansions, 
offering short-term courses for adults ranging from a weekend to a 
week or more. LEAs make grants, to which the Department may 
also contribute, towards the cost of erecting village halls and com- 
munity centres, where local funds are also forthcoming. : 

Courses in liberal adult education are also provided by university 
extramural departments and by certain voluntary bodies, notably 
branches of the Workers’ Educational Association (WEA). These are 
directly grant aided by the Department as ‘responsible bodies’ under 
the further education regulations, and they may also receive help 
from LEAs. The Department also directly aids six ‘long-term 
residential colleges, such as Ruskin College in Oxford and Coleg 
Harlech in Wales, which offer courses for adult students lasting for 
one year or more. 

Provision for all forms of adult education was the subject of an 
inquiry by a committee appointed by the Secretary of State in 
February 1969 under the chairmanship of Sir Lionel Russell. This 
committee reported in 1973.16 This was not an area in which de- 
velopment could be expected to command a high priority ina period 
of economic constraint. 


The youth service 3 t 
The youth service is operated as a partnership between the public 
authorities and voluntary youth organisations. LEAs maintain their 
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coke clubs and centres as part of their further education pro- 
tary a most cases they also give assistance to branches of volun- 
e es towards both current expenses and the capital cost of 
win. poe The Department may also make contributions 
E ; capital cost of such projects. And it makes grants to- 
ith 8 eadquarters administrative costs of a number of national 
AM for example, the Young Men's Christian 
avon | (YMCA) and Young Women’s Christian Association 
Club ), the National Associations of Youth Clubs and Boys’ 
ubs, the Boys’ Brigade, the Scouts and Girl Guides. 


COLLEGES, COURSES AND STUDENT NUMBERS: 
GROWTH SINCE 1947 


There are about 620 major establishments of further education in 
England and Wales, ranging from the polytechnics concentrating 
on advanced work to local colleges offering mainly part-time courses 
for those in the 16-18 age range, although many also offer full-time 
courses for students aiming at GCE and similar qualifications. 
Table 8.1. gives some idea of the growth of numbers in this sector 


from 1947 to 1975. 


Table 8.1 Students in major establishments of. “further education 


1947* 1975 
All students about — 700,000 1,943,000 
Full-time less than 50,000 351,000? 
Sandwich iam 47,000 
Part-time day less than 200,000 744,000 
Evening 450,000 802,000 
Students released by their employers 159,000 541,000 
Students on advanced courses 40,000? 250,900 
about 10,000 70,000 


Students on degree courses 
S t strictly comparable with those for 197. 

1 The figures given for 1947 are no! $r or 1975, as 
Hess period the coverage of the statistics has been extended and many 
definitions have been changed. Nevertheless it is possible with some adjustments 
to give figures for the two dates which are broadly comparable and indicate 
in trends. D. 
theme 12,000 students on initial teacher-training courses. 


2 uding about 1: T 
: Tene "certain number on evening courses. 


"There are some 7,300 LEA-maintained evening institutes or centres 
ing courses of adult education, mainly in vocational and 
‘onal subjects. 


recreatlo! f x 3 
There are forty-four responsible bodies, mainly extramural 
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departments of universities and districts of the WEA, providing 
courses of liberal adult education. Growth over the period from 
1947-8 to 1975 is shown in Table 8.2. 


Table 8.2 Adult education (figures to the nearest thousand). 


1947 1975 
Provision by LEAs (mainly in evening institutes) 0-75 m. 1:982 em 
Provision by responsible bodies 140,000 275,0! 
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PART THREE 


The Department and the Universities 


CHAPTER 9 


The University Grants Committee; 
the Robbins Report; Student Grants 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND FRAMEWORK 


In no part of the educational scene in Britain? has the transformation 
been greater than in the university sector. When the Forster Act 
reached the statute book in 1870 there were only four universities in 
England — Oxford and Cambridge, which were then still Anglican 
preserves, and London and Durham — and four in Scotland, When 
the Board of Education came into being in 1900, charters had been 
granted to only two more universities in England (Manchester and 
Birmingham; the latter received its charter in 1900) and to the federal 
University of Wales, although others existed in embryo as university 
colleges. The total student population at this time was about 20,000. 
Even in 1939 there were only twelve universities and five university 
colleges in England and Wales: and these, with the Scottish universi- 

lation of about 50,000. By 1975-6 there 


ties, had a total student popu vou ( 
were forty-three universities in Great Britain, with a student popula- 


tion of over 261,000. : i 
been far-reaching changes in the arrangements for 


There have also 
financing the universities and the students attending them. Before 
1900 most universities were self-supporting. Only a few of the newer 
civic foundations were aided on a small scale from Exchequer funds. 
Even after the First World War, when the universities were suffering 
from the after effects of four years of war, government grants to 
universities in Great Britain and Ireland (excluding Oxford and 
Cambridge, whose needs were at that time being examined by a royal 
commission) totalled about £1 million. In 1976-7 recurrent grants to 
universities in Great Britain (excluding the Open University) totalled 
over £600 million. Exchequer assistance accounted for not far short 
of three-quarters of the universities’ recurrent costs and a still higher 


proportion of their capital costs. 
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In 1900 the number of students receiving assistance from public 
funds was insignificant. As late as 1938 probably less than a sixth 
of all students were in receipt of awards from the Board or from 


local education authorities (LEAs). By the 1970s the proportion was 
over 90 per cent. 


The Department’s concern with the universities 


It is a much-prized characteristic of British universities, modern as 
well as ancient, that they are self-governing institutions, usually 
operating under the provisions of royal charters, with virtually 
complete academic autonomy and a large measure of administrative 
autonomy, which they have for the most part retained despite their 
growing dependence on public funds. The Department is, however, 
directly concerned with the universities in several ways. j 

Its most important responsibility, although in point of time its 
most recently acquired one, is that of grant-aiding them as institutions. 
Since 1964 grants to universities and university colleges have been 
carried on the Department's vote. They are distributed on the advice 
of the University Grants Committee (UGC), which also advises the 
government on the financial needs of the university sector asa whole. 
(See p. 158.) 

Secondly, the Department is concerned with the salary scales of 
academic staff in universities. There isa special negotiating machinery, 
involving the university authorities, university teachers and the De- 
partment. The scales apply nationally, and the government normally 
meets the cost of salary awards by supplementing the universities 
recurrent grants. 

Thirdly, the Department is concerned with grants to university 
students (in England and Wales). Most home-based students receive 
grants from public funds towards their fees and maintenance. Pay- 
ments to individual students (other than postgraduate students) are 
made not by the Department but by LEAs. But the Department 
frames the regulations determining the amounts and conditions of 
awards, is responsible for general policy on student grants and pays 
90 per cent grant on LEAs' expenditure on them. 

Fourthly, because of the Secretary of State's responsibility for the 
supply and training of teachers, the Department is closely concerned 
with the work of the university departments of education (UDEs) 
and, during their lifetime, with that of the university-based area 
training organisations. It also has a more general concern with the 
output of university graduates in so far as they are potential recruits 
for teaching in the schools. . dba 

Fifthly, the Department is concerned with the universities work 
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in adult education, making direct grants to university extramural 
departments providing courses of liberal adult education. 

Less directly, the Department is involved with the universities in 
its capacity as the department responsible for civil science, because a 
substantial proportion of the science budget for which the Secretary 
of State is responsible is applied by the research councils to the 
support of scientific research, and training in research, in universities. 
(See Chapter 13.) 

The Department is also interested in the universities’ activities in 
the field of secondary school examinations and in such matters as the 
entrance requirements and admissions policies of universities, because 
of the effects that these have on the schools. And it has a close interest 
in the work of universities in educational research. 

This chapter deals mainly with the Department's responsibilities 
under the first and third of these heads: namely, the financing of the 
universities as institutions, and student grants. 


Government grants to universities: Origins of the University Grants 
Committee ; 

To the outside observer it may seem a characteristic oddity of the 
British educational system that during a crucial period of expansion 
of the universities in the two decades after the Second World War 
the responsibility for grant aiding them lay not with the Department 
but with the Treasury. This is not, as 1s sometimes supposed, an 
arrangement of great antiquity; it is of quite recent origin. 

Government assistance to individual universities had started on a 
small scale in the 1880s. When the Board of Education came into 
being in 1900 it took over the payment of most of these grants, al- 
though in some cases the moneys continued to be paid directly by the 
Treasury, and in 1910 a Universities Branch of the Board was 
established. At about the same time an Advisory Committee was 
appointed to advise the Board on their distribution. 

Immediately after the First World War, at a time when the civic 
universities urgently needed increased aid and Oxford and Cambridge 
were also asking for help, the arrangements were changed. It was 
ded that all grants to the universities as institutions should be 
paid directly by the Treasury and not through the Board. Under a 
Treasury Minute of July 1919 the Advisory Committee was re- 
constituted as a committee advisory to the Treasury, to be called the 
University Grants Committee (UGC). There was a technical reason 
for this decision, namely, that grants to Scottish and Irish universities 
as well as to those in England and Wales were involved, and the 
Board's jurisdiction did not extend to Scotland and Ireland. The then 
President of the Board, H. A. L. Fisher, would have liked to main- 


deci 
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tain the close relationship that had existed up to that time between 
the Advisory Committee and the Board, but other views prevailed. 

This arrangement by which the Treasury, on the advice of the 
UGC, made grants directly to the universities was not without its 
advantages for the universities. But from the point of view of the 
educational system it had considerable disadvantages. One of Sun 
was pointed out by the late Lord Bridges:? it left the Chancellor s 
the Exchequer ‘in a sense doubling the roles of a Departmental an 
a Treasury Minister’. Another was that the planning of develop- 
ments in the university sector was in effect divorced from that in the 
schools and in the maintained sector as a whole. , 

These disadvantages became increasingly apparent as, during the 
1950s, the expansion of secondary education stemming from the 
1944 Act got under way; and the number of candidates for universi- 
ties was further swollen as a result of the growth in school popula- 
tion, the trend towards staying on to 18, and the inducement to 
attempt university entry offered by generous student grants. By the 
later 1950s the number of qualified applicants for university places 
had increased to an extent that almost no one had foreseen. 


CRISIS OVER UNIVERSITY PLACES: 
THE ROBBINS REPORT 


During the 1950s the universities were expanding, but on a very 
modest scale. Undergraduate numbers increased from about 68,500 
in 1953-4 to a little under 90,000 in 1960-1. By then it was becoming 
clear that the expansion was nothing like enough to keep pace with 
the escalating demand for places. It was estimated that between 1958 
and 1965 the number of school leavers qualified to enter university 
would double while university places would increase by only 
50 per cent.4 

There was thus widespread public disquiet, and a growing concern 
that, when the larger age groups of the ‘bulge’ reached higher 
education, the situation would become critical. The basic problem 
was that of the availability of all forms of higher education. But at 
this point of time it was the increasing competitiveness of university 
entry that attracted most attention and had the most serious impact 
on the schools. The Crowther Report put its finger on the danger: 
‘If a fully qualified sixth former's chance of securing a [university] 
place is going to shrink, we fear a disastrous reaction on the willing- 
ness to stay on at school into the sixth form, and a consequent Joss 
to the nation of some of its potential supply of trained brain power. 

From 1958 onwards the government, on the advice of the UGC, 
embarked on a considered policy of development, creating new 
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universities as well as expanding existing ones. Between 1959 and 
1965 seven new universities were established in England and Wales.5 
But it is in the nature of new foundations that in the initial stages 
numbers build up slowly. The expansion proved insufficient to ease 
the pressure on university places, and public criticism continued to 
grow. 

In 1961 the government appointed a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Robbins to review the whole pattern of full-time higher 
education in Great Britain. Amongst other things the committee 
were asked to advise on *whether modifications should be made in 
the existing arrangements for planning and co-ordinating the develop- 
ment of the various types of institution’. They reported in October 
1963.7 

This was the first time, as the committee observed, that any such 
body had been given such a remit. There had been royal commissions 
or committees on particular universities, and on various aspects of 
technical education and teacher training. There had never before 
been a comprehensive survey of higher education as a whole. 

For the purposes of their report the Robbins Committee took 
higher education to include degree and higher degree courses pro- 
vided at universities, full-time courses for the education and training 
of teachers, and systematic courses of further education beyond 
General Certificate of Education (GCE) ‘A’ level or its equivalent 
for technology, commerce and art. This is the definition of higher 
education now generally in use. A 

The committee's recommendations, and the actions that have 
flowed from them, have had major consequences for all sectors of 
higher education: for the teacher-training colleges and the leading 
technical colleges as well as for the universities, and also for the 
machinery for central control. This chapter is mainly concerned 
with two groups of the committee's recommendations that have 
been of particular importance for the Department's work: those on 
the machinery of central control of higher education, and those on 


the expansion of the universities. 


The Robbins proposals on the machinery of control, and government 


Knee. i the Robbins Committee had two main proposals. 
First, they wanted to see a single grants commission which would 
advise the government on the needs of all institutions of higher 
education in England, Wales and Scotland, including the teacher- 
training colleges and advanced technological institutions as well as 
the universities. This was to be modelled on the UGC, but with a 


larger staff. Secondly, they proposed that ministerial responsibility 
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for the higher education sector should rest not with the Minister of 
Education, but with a new minister called the Minister of Arts and 
Science, who would combine the functions of what would in effect 
be a minister of higher education (although they rejected this desig- 
nation) with those exercised by the Minister for Science and those of 
a minister for the arts.* 

The government, although they agreed with the Robbins Com- 
mittee on the need for changes in machinery, reached conclusions 
about the changes needed that differed from those of the majority 
of the committee. Their solution was a single Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, with responsibility for all sectors of education 
(except in Scotland, where education other than in universities 
would remain with the Secretary of State for Scotland) and also for 
those aspects of civil science that were at that time the responsibility 
of the Minister for Science. The enlarged ministry became a depart- 
ment of state, its ministerial head designated Secretary of State for 
Education and Science.? At the outset the Department consisted of 
two distinct administrative units, each with its own permanent head: 
one concerned with schools and other non-university education (in 
England and Wales), and the other concerned with universities (in 
England, Wales and Scotland) and also with civil science. Two 
ministers of state were appointed. Grants to the universities were 
transferred from the Treasury vote to that of the new Department 
and were to be made as before on the advice of the UGC. This body’s 
terms of reference continued to be limited to the universities and were 
not extended to cover other sectors of higher education as the 
Robbins Committee had proposed. 

Subsequently the two administrative units established in 1964 
were merged into a single unit under one permanent secretary. This 
is, in its main essentials, the shape of the machinery as it exists today. 


THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 


The reorganisation of 1964 did not result in any fundamental change 
in the role of the UGC, which is to act as an intermediary between 
the government and the universities,1° channelling public funds to 
the universities in a way that reconciles the interest of the state as 
paymaster and guardian of national policies with the autonomy of 
the universities. Its main functions are to ascertain the financial 
needs of the universities, both individually and collectively, to advise 
the government on the application of grants made by Parliament to 
meet them, and in consultation with the universities to assist in the 


preparation and implementation of national plans for the develop- 
ment of the sector.!! 
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In performing these functions the UGC may be said to have an 
executive as well as an advisory role. But it is not a statutory body, 
and there is no legislation governing its work. Its members are 
appointed by the Secretary of State for Education and Science in 
consultation with the Secretaries of State for Scotland and Wales. 
There are at present twenty-one members including the chairman, 
who serves full-time. Of these, some two-thirds are university people, 
usually chosen for their expertise in a particular field, but also for 
their general experience of university affairs, and there are members 
from other sectors of education and from industry. No university 
vice-chancellor may be a member. A member of the UGC who 
becomes a vice-chancellor during his term of office is required to 
resign. All members serve in an individual capacity and not as 
representatives of any university or organisation. 

The UGC is served by a permanent secretariat, who are civil 
servants and are for establishment purposes members of the staff 
of the Department, but during their period of service with the UGC 
they are responsible to the UGC alone. The secretariat numbers 
somewhat over 100. 

Some of the UGC’s work is done through advisory subcommittees 
Covering the main subject fields. These are chaired by UGC members 
but include members drawn from the universities and elsewhere who 
are not members of the main UGC. The UGC’s advice to the Secre- 
tary of State is confidential. !* 

The UGC keep in touch with the universities in a variety of ways. 
It has formal meetings from time to time with the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals and with the Association of Univer- 
Sity Teachers. At least once in each quinquennium it pays visits to 
individual universities, which are occasions for wide-ranging dis- 
Cussions with staff and students. Apart from these more formal 
Occasions, there is constant coming and going of vice-chancellors 
and university staffs to the UGC's headquarters and of members of 
the UGC and secretariat to individual universities. 


The grant system: quinquennial recurrent grants 

Since the UGC came into existence it has been the practice for the 
recurrent grants to universities, that is, grants to cover their running 
expenses, to be fixed for a quinquennium. In recent years it has been 
the UGC's practice, in preparing the ground for discussion with 
Universities, to frame a ‘planning hypothesis’ for the university sector 
as a whole, in the light of expectations about the objectives that the 
government wants to see achieved in terms of student numbers and 
mix, and the resources that can be made available. The UGC then 
invite each institution to submit detailed estimates of its needs for the 
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quinquennium, indicating the developments it would like to attempt. 
In doing so they give indications, based on the planning hypothesis, 
of the objectives that they think each institution might set itself, of 
the building priorities required to achieve them, and so forth. 

The universities’ proposals and cost estimates are then aggregated ; 
and in the light of a review of the global effect of university proposals 
and their own assessment of the way in which total university 
expenditure should change, the UGC make their recommendations 
to the government on the total sums needed in each year of the 
quinquennium and on the objectives to be achieved. It is the estab- 
lished convention that the UGC's submission to the Department is 
made in global terms. It may deal in detail with particular fields of 
study, student numbers, academic priorities, unit costs, and so forth, 
but it does not make recommendations about individual institutions. 

It is the government - that is, education ministers in consultation 
with their colleagues in Cabinet — who decide, after discussion with 
the UGC, on the main policy issues as regards student numbers and 
mix and the total sums that can be made available in each year of 
the quinquennium to achieve their objectives. When the government's 
decisions are known, the UGC make the allocations to individual 
universities, with advice from their subject subcommittees. Their aim 
is to make allocations that ensure the optimum use of resources, are 
seen to be fair, and are so far as possible in line with the wishes of 
individual institutions while serving national policies. When notifying 
universities of their allocations, the UGC give guidance about the 
student numbers and mix to be aimed at and about the developments 
for which provision has (or has not) been made. A reserve is retained 
by the UGC, partly for contingencies and partly to enable them to 
initiate developments not fully provided for in the universities’ 
proposals. 

The grants are block grants covering the full five-year period, 
which universities are by and large free to spend as they think fit. 
e em xs hao Ep unused balances fi rom year to year within 
Ed De PLAUT ere is a minimum of earmarking of grants 
Sp Purposes. These provisions accord with the principle, 
basic to the work of the UGC and subscribed to by successive 
governments, that universities should be allowed maximum freedom 
in determining their own Priorities, subject to broad guidance on 
national policies and the financial constraints that the receipt of 
public funds involves. But in practice the use of allocations by any 
given university usually bears a fairly close relation to its broad 

objectives arrived at in discussion with the UGC. 
feed quinquennium ii Ee eta a period of inflation a 
ong-term planning and that some form 
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of rolling quinquennium would be more satisfactory. But on the 
whole the system of fixed quinquennial grants, with provision for 
supplementation to meet salary increases and rising costs, has been 
valued by the universities as affording the maximum of freedom and 
flexibility compatible with subvention from public funds. The 
government have taken the view that, provided the long-term strategy 
for the development of higher education is clearly stated (as in the 
White Paper of December 1972), planning can proceed effectively 
within the framework of existing financial arrangements." 

The grants are normally supplemented for one of two reasons: 
salary increases for academic and related staff agreed in negotiation 
with the government, and increases in cost. Increased commitments 
due to agreed salary increases have normally been met in full by 
additions to grants. As salaries are the largest single item in the 
universities’ expenditure, this is an important provision from their 
point of view. Supplementation to meet other increases in costs has 
become increasingly needed as a result of inflation, and this has posed 
formidable problems. In recent years the government has usually 
been willing to negotiate supplementary grants from time to time to 
help meet cost increases, on the basis of an agreed formula. The effect 
of the formula is to ensure that at least half of the extra costs arising 
from price increases are met from public funds, and in some cases 
more, although in some circumstances (for example, the economic 
crisis in the winter of 1973-4) some supplementary grants have had 
to be withdrawn. 


Non-recurrent grants 

There are non-recurrent grants for three specific purposes: buildings, 
Sites and professional fees. The most substantial are for buildings, and 
these largely determine the requirements under the other two heads. 
The amounts are fairly closely regulated from year to year, by means 
of an annual building-programme procedure not unlike that operated 
in other sectors of education, except that in this instance the cost of 
building is met from Exchequer funds. There are also 100 per cent 
grants to cover the purchase of sites and professional fees. 

The total amount of the programme is determined by the Depart- 
ment in the light of the resources available, the UGC's advice about 
national requirements, the objectives of the universities themselves 
(in terms of student numbers and mix), their existing capacity and 
the need to replace obsolescent accommodation. Once the total of 
Starts for a particular year has been agreed, the Department accepts 
liability to provide in successive annual estimates for the grants 
nécessary to complete the buildings. As in the case of recurrent 
grants, there may in times of economic stringency be reductions in 
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or even temporary suspension of building and equipment allocations. 

The UGC have to ensure that the amounts are fairly distributed 
amongst universities according to need. The bulk of the allocations 
are for named projects, which will usually have been proposed by the 
universities themselves. There is also provision for universities to 
undertake small jobs or ‘minor works’. Since 1972 this has taken the 
form of an unindicated addition to university recurrent grants, with 
authority to use up to 21 per cent of recurrent grant for capital 
expenditure. 

Since 1968 it has been the practice for each university to receive 
an annual grant for equipment, related to the planned number and 
mix of students; and since 1972 there have been grants specifically 
for the purchase or repair of furniture. 

v The provision and running costs of central computers at universi- 

ties are the responsibility of an autonomous Computer Board for 
Universities and Research Councils, set up in 1966, which within its 
own sphere operates in much the same way as the UGC. 

Special problems have arisen over residential accommodation to 
enable universities to house a reasonable proportion of their student 
population. In the early postwar years residence for students was 
usually provided in the form of halls of residence, with catering and 
communal facilities. But this is a costly form of provision; and 
students themselves tend to prefer student houses or flats. Since 1970 
the UGC have ceased to provide 100 per cent grant aid for halls of. 
residence; they now offer up to 25 per cent subsidy (sometimes more) 
for loan-financed student-housing projects sponsored by universities. 


This has made possible a large increase in the provision of student 
accommodation. 


Universities" accountability 


In 1967 the then Secretary of State accepted a recommendation by 
the Public Accounts Committee that the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General should be given access to the books of the UGC and of 
individual universities. The government emphasised at the time that 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General's function would be to com- 


ment and advise on the propriet: i i i 
r y, regularit with 
which moneys voted by Parli e e d 


tion policy or academic de 
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In the event ‘the world did not come to an end’.!5 It is probably 
true to say that, by and large, British universities continue to enjoy 
‘a position of freedom in relation to their own Government which has 
no parallel in Europe, East or West'.!* 


The Robbins Report and university expansion 
The Robbins Committee, as earlier remarked, surveyed higher 
education as a whole, and their recommendations for further 
university expansion were made in that context. Their thinking 
started from the ‘axiom’ that ‘courses of higher education should be 
available for all those who are qualified by ability and attainment 
to pursue them and who wish to do so’. This is sometimes referred 
to as the principle of ‘constant opportunity’, and it has influenced 
all subsequent thinking and government action on higher education. 

With this end in view the Robbins Committee attempted forecasts 
of demand for higher education up to 1980, and of the expansion in 
the various sectors needed to meet it. As regards demand, they 
arrived at what at that time seemed the startling conclusion that the 
number of places in higher education would need to be increased 
by 80 per cent (from 216,000 in 1962-3 to over 390,000) by 1973-4, 
and by 160 per cent (to 558,000) by 1980-1.” 

It was within this framework that they looked at the need for 
expansion of the universities. Like the Crowther Council and 
Secondary School Examinations Council (SSEC), they found evi- 
dence of sharply increasing competition for university entry. They 
noted that this had forced up standards in sixth forms of schools! 
and that it was having other and less desirable effects on the schools, 
Such as excessive and premature specialisation. They foresaw that 
with the arrival of the ‘bulge’ at university age the competition would 
Intensify. They concluded that, to limit the damaging effects on the 
Schools, measures must be taken to ensure that the competitiveness 
of entry should not become more intense. They thought it desirable 
that eventually it should become less so. 

To this end they proposed a further massive expansion of the 
universities. They recommended that, of the 390,000 or so places 
that they reckoned would be needed in higher education by 1973-4, 
218,000 should be in universities (an increase of 100,000); and that, 
of the 558,000 places needed in 1980-1, 346,000 should be in univer- 
Sities (an increase of 228,000). 

_ To achieve these targets they proposed: first, that existing universi- 
ties should be expanded; secondly, that university status should be 
Conferred on the ten colleges of advanced technology and on the 
comparable Scottish institutions; and thirdly, that six new universities 
Should be established (one of them in Scotland). They further thought 
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that the government should give university status, either singly or in 
combination, to some ten regional colleges, central institutions (in 
Scotland) and colleges of education. They asked for a ‘crash pro- 
gramme’ for the period up to 1967-8 when the larger age groups of 
the ‘bulge’ would be passing through higher education. 

This is not the place to discuss the Robbins Committee forecasts 
and proposals in detail.!? There are, however, four points about their 
proposals that call for comment. First, their estimates of the expan- 
Sion required were made in terms of what has been called the ‘private 
demand’ approach, that is, student demand for places. The commit- 
tee did not overlook the importance of other approaches — for 
example, the ‘manpower’ approach, which tries to measure the need 
for expansion in the light of national requirements for particular 
categories of highly qualified manpower — but they took the view 
that, except in a few sectors such as teachers for the schools, there was 
an insufficient theoretical and statistical base from which to obtain 
reasonably precise forecasts for a period of years ahead. 

Secondly, their forecasts were made in terms of demand by those 
qualified for higher education by ability and attainment, as measured 
by examination results.? The significance of this method of fore- 
casting demand is that it implies a standard, and therefore has a 
bearing on university standards generally. 

A third point to note is that the committee's approach was largely 
university oriented. It contained an implicit assumption that the 
most effective means of meeting student demand was through the 
expansion of university-type courses and institutions (except in so far 
as there was a need to expand the colleges of education to meet the 
needs of the schools for teachers). Their over-riding concern was to 
limit the competitiveness of university entry. Hence, for example, 
their proposal that the universities’ share of higher education places 
should increase from 55 per cent in 1962-3 to 62 per cent by 1980-1. 
Hence also their recommendation that the colleges of advanced 
SES and certain other institutions should be incorporated into 
the university sector. Their proposals for the teacher-training system 
also in effect envisaged the integration of the colleges of education 
into the university system. By contrast they treated advanced educa- 
tion provided in the further education sector as a residual balancing 
item, and assumed a fall in its share of entrants to higher education.?! 

Fourthly, it is to be noted that the Robbins forecasts, startling as 


they seemed at the time quickl i 
: Y proved to have underestimated 

student demand. By 1968 the Robbins forecasts of school leavers with 
he Ge oe la eae in England and Wales had already 
eded by nearly 17,000, and it w. i 1976 

they would be exceeded by over 46,000.22 eh 
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Government action on the Robbins proposals for university expansion 
Within twenty-four hours of the publication of the Robbins Report, 
the government published a White Paper?? announcing their 
acceptance of the report’s axiom that higher education courses 
should be available for all those who are qualified by ability and 
attainment to pursue them and who wish to do so. 

They also accepted the Robbins estimates of the number of places 
needed, both in higher education as a whole and in universities, and 
adopted the committee’s target figures for 1967-8 and 1973-4 as 
their objectives for those years. As regards the universities, they 
recognised the urgency of the need to provide more places for the 
years when the bulge reached university age; they specifically 
accepted the Robbins targets for institutions of university status 
(197,000 places by 1967-8, and 218,000 by 1973-4); and. they 
announced their intention of adjusting university grants accordingly. 
They did not commit themselves to the suggested targets for 1980-1, 
although they made it clear that their programme took account of 
the need for further big expansion after 1973-4. p 

They accepted some but not all of the Robbins recommendations 
for achieving the targets in the university sector. They accepted the 
proposal that the colleges of advanced technology, and certain 
Scottish institutions, should have university status. They postponed 
Consideration of the proposal that further new universities should 
be established in England and Wales and that other existing institu- 
tions should be associated with the university system. (In 1965 it 
was decided that, except in Scotland, no new universities should be 
created.) Further developments in this and other sectors of higher 
education are discussed in Chapter 10. 


GRANTS TO STUDENTS 


ate arrangements evolved since 1944 for assisting university and 
in ae ited from public funds are a feature of higher pl 
maj Titain, which is in many ways unique.** They have played a 
ajor role in the expansion of higher education, and it might well 
soo ued that they have of themselves constituted something ite 
aoe revolution in ensuring a career open to talent within the 
Cational system. X 
a private benefactions to support needy students at universities have 
istory almost as long as the universities themselves, but before 
ia century virtually no grants were available from public 
gan “a Early in the twentieth century the newly established LEAs be- 
in 9 offer grants on a modest scale to enable the abler children com- 
E up through grant-aided schools in their arcas to attend university. 
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In 1911 the Board of Education instituted a scheme of grants to 
enable students who undertook to become teachers to pursue a 
university course followed by a year of professional training. From 
1920 the Board offered state scholarships unencumbered with a 
commitment to teaching, but the numbers were small. In 1920 it 
offered 200; by 1936 the number was 360. 

These state and local scholarships, together with the open scholar- 
ships offered by universities, enabled a small proportion of the 
ablest boys and girls coming up through the publicly provided 
schools to get to university. But a student’s chance of getting an 
award varied from one area to another, and the value of the awards 
bore little relation to his costs at university. A student from a poor 
home had to collect two or three awards, or beg or borrow from 
other sources. As late as 1938 the number entering universities from 
grant-aided schools in England and Wales with help from public 
funds was probably less than a sixth of all entrants. 


Awards provisions of the Education Act 1 944 
The 1943 White Paper had noted the inadequate number of scholar- 
ships available, and the 1944 Act contained important provisions 
designed to increase it and thus to achieve greater equality of oppor- 
tunity for higher education. It required the Minister to make 
regulations empowering LEAs to grant scholarships and other 
awards ‘for the purpose of enabling pupils to take advantage without 
hardship to themselves or their parents’ of any educational facilities 
available to them; and it em 
provision in similar terms Sections 81 

The Ministry impleme Se rer 
substantially increased th 


ee innovation as regards the value of 
ar the principle of avoidance of hardship, the 
MOI adopted, and recommended to LEAs, a proposal originally 
put forward in the Norwood Report of 1943: that, subject to a 
PES ae ga from parents according to an income scale, state 
Scholars should receive the full cost of their fees and maintenance at 


awards. To give effect to 
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university. The Ministry itself undertook to work out ‘standard 
figures of maintenance’, in consultation with the local authority 
associations and in the light of information provided by the 
universities. 


The Anderson Committee and the Education Act 1962 

With the growth during the 1950s of the number of school leavers 
entering university, the system of student awards deriving from the 
1944 Act proved unsatisfactory. The LEAs found that the number 
of local awards, and thus their share of the financial burden, was 
growing faster than had been anticipated. Some authorities became 
reluctant to continue increasing the number of their awards, and not 
all of them accepted the Ministry's recommendations on levels of 
grant. Thus a candidate’s chances of getting a grant, and its amount 
if he got one, varied from one area to another. The Ministry’s 
powers were insufficient to ensure uniformity, and the consequent 
variations led to growing public criticism. 

In 1958 a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Colin Anderson 
was appointed to consider the system of awards from public funds 
to students attending first-degree courses at universities and com- 
parable courses at other institutions. This committee in its report of 
19602? proposed that there should be a uniform system of grants for 
England and Wales (and also for Scotland). Their main recommen- 
dation was that a duty should be placed on LEAs to make awards 
available to all students accepted for university first-degree or com- 
parable courses and having appropriate qualifications. It followed 
that state scholarships would be discontinued. 

The government accepted the Anderson Committee’s main 
recommendations. New legislation, which received the Royal Assent 
as the Education Act 1962, imposed a duty on LEAs to make awards 
to all students from their areas who had the requisite qualifications 
and obtained places on undergraduate courses at universities or 
comparable courses in other institutions. These came to be known 
as mandatory or ‘duty’ awards. The regulations made under this 
Act specify the residential and educational qualifications that a 
Student needed to obtain a duty award (the educational qualification 
is defined as two passes at GCE ‘A’ level or equivalent), the rates of 
grant payable, the conditions of grant and the scale of parental 
contribution. A schedule lists courses at non-university institutions 
designated as ‘comparable’. (This list has been extended from time 
to time.) 

The ‘mandatory’ provisions of the 1962 Act apply only to first- 
degree or undergraduate courses. Section 2 of the Act continues the 
LEAs’ power to make awards at their discretion for courses not 
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attracting ‘duty’ awards. A subsequent section deals with awards to 
students at colleges of education. Guidance on discretionary awards 
has been given in successive circulars. 

In the terms of the Act, grants for postgraduate students fell 
within the field of ‘discretionary’ awards. With the passage of time 
and the mounting cost of mandatory awards, LEAs became in- 
creasingly reluctant to finance postgraduate students. Eventually 
agreement was reached between the Department and the local 
authority associations that as from 1968-70 all postgraduate awards, 
with the exception of certain limited categories, should be financed 
by central government (mainly the Department itself and the 
research councils). This was given statutory authority by regulations 
(now made under the Education Act 1973). 

In 1962 a standing advisory committee was constituted, on lines 
recommended in the Anderson Report, to advise on the level of 
grants, but this machinery did not enjoy the confidence of the local 
authority associations. In 1967 the then Secretary of State dispensed 
with this committee and appointed a small expert advisory panel to 
give technical advice on adjustments to grants needed to meet 
cost-of-living increases. This arrangement also proved unsatisfactory. 
The present arrangement is that the Department invites the National 
Union of Students (NUS) and the Corresponding Scottish body to 
confer with officials of the education departments in a preliminary 
factual investigation of the changes in the amounts of awards 
needed to maintain their real value. The government then decides, 
in consultation with the local authority associations, the university 
authorities and the students’ associations, on how the available 
resources should be spent. 

It is important to note the timing of the 1962 Act. It was on the 
Statute book in time to provide an improved framework of student 
support for the great expansion of higher education that was launched 
following the Robbins Report. The extent of the increase can be seen 


from Table 9.1, which shows the growth in the number of awards to 
students over the period 1950-75, 


By the early 1970s the local auth 
concerned about the financial burde 
under the provisions of the 1962 Ac 
whose growth they had no control. 

In 1973 the then Secretar 


orities were becoming seriously 
n imposed by their commitments 
t, since this was expenditure over 


t ; rovisions to this effect were in- 
corporated in the Education Act 1973. 
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PART FOUR 


The Growth of Higher Education 


CHAPTER 10 


Higher Education: A Decade of Rapid Growth, 


and Some Problems 


This chapter aims to bring together the threads of the discussion in 
the preceding three chapters, to give a conspectus of the development 
of the higher education sector as a whole up to the mid-1970s, and 
of some of the major problems that have arisen. 

The 1960s were a period of growth in higher education that was 
remarkable by any standards. Between 1961-2 and 1971-2 the 
number of full-time and sandwich students in higher education in 
Great Britain more than doubled, from 192,000 to 464,000 — an 
average annual growth rate of 9 per cent. The number of advanced 
part-time students increased by two-thirds. The proportion of each 
age-group entering higher education increased from 7 per cent to 
14 per cent. 

The major factor accounting for this explosion was the upsurge of 
demand resulting from the continuing increase in the output of 
qualified school leavers. During the early and mid-1960s the larger 
age-groups of the bulge were reaching higher education. Super- 
imposed on this was the continuing increase in the proportion of 
ach age-group qualifying for higher education, as a result of the 
Continuing trend towards staying on at school and of improved 
examination performance by those staying on. The proportion of 
the age-group obtaining two or more General Certificate of Educa- 
tion (GCE) ‘A’ levels (or three or more Scottish Higher levels) rose 
from 6-6 per cent in 1961 to 11-4 per cent in 1967. 

In consequence the Robbins! forecasts of demand were far 
exceeded, as may be seen from a comparison made by the Depart- 
ment in 1970 (Table 10.1).? 
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Table 10.1 School leavers with two or more ‘A’ levels (thousands). 


1968 1976 
Robbins forecast 5T] 78:2 
DES (1970) 74-4 (actual) 124-6 


At the beginning of the 1970s the indications were that the number of 
qualified leavers would continue to increase with little or no abate- 
ment throughout the decade. The Department's projections pub- 
lished by the Department in 1970? indicated that between 1971 and 
1981 the number would again almost double; and although by the 
early 1970s there was a falling off in the trend of staying on after 16, 
and of the proportion of qualified young people opting for higher 
education, it was at that time considered too early to draw firm 
conclusions from this change. 

Welcome as the growth in higher education was, it posed formid- 
able problems for national policy. As noted in Chapter 9, the then 
government had in 1963 endorsed the Robbins ‘axiom’ that courses 
of higher education should be available for all who were qualified 
by ability and attainment to pursue them, and who wished to do so. 
Subsequent governments adhered to this principle. Thus, despite 
economic constraints and competing claims, it was government 
policy to ensure that higher education institutions should grow so 
as to keep pace broadly with rising student demand. Problems of 
two kinds, however, had to be faced. 

The most obvious was cost. Superimposed on the increase in 
numbers there had been a continuing increase in the cost of pro- 
vision. Higher education is the most costly form of education, and 
costs in this sector tend to rise more rapidly than in other sectors. 
Given that the total amount of resources that can be made available 
to education, under any government, is necessarily limited, there was 
à growing danger that the escalating demands of higher education 
would pre-empt resources to an extent that would virtually preclude 
advance in other sectors. 

S Problems of a different kind emerged as a result of the difficulty, 
in a society in which higher education is rapidly expanding and there 
is continuing technological change, of ‘matching’ the outputs of 
higher education with the needs of the labour market. These prob- 
lems only began to attract wide public attention in the early 1970s, 
largely as a result of the difficulties experienced by university 
graduates in obtaining first employment. Indeed until late in the 
1960s successive governments were more concerned with continuing 


shortages of highly qualified manpower, notably in science and 
technology and teachers for the schools. 
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Nevertheless there was from the outset an inherent likelihood that, 
in a society hitherto geared to absorbing only some 6-8 per cent of 
each age-group into employment for which graduate or comparable 
qualifications were required, problems of adjustment would arise 
when 15 per cent or more of larger age-groups were obtaining such 
qualifications. The Robbins Committee proposals for the expansion 
of higher education, as noted in Chapter 9, were based entirely 
(except as regards teachers for the schools) on forecasts of student 
demand, the committee having taken the view that, except in certain 
limited fields, it was impracticable to use the manpower approach. 
But the resulting problems of matching outputs to opportunities 
have become increasingly evident. 

The changing requirements of industry and of society generally due 
to technological change and demographic factors have accentuated 
these problems. One instance is the falling off in demand for certain 
categories of scientists and technologists. Another, already touched 
on in Chapter 7, is the impact of the fall in birth rate on the longer- 
term requirement for teachers. 

Such difficulties are liable to be complicated by what may be 
described as the job expectations of those with higher education 
qualifications, These are inevitably coloured by the experiences ofa 
previous generation which may no longer be relevant. Thus there can 
be little doubt that the intensification of demand for university places 
in the 1950s was in part generated by a widespread assumption, 
amongst parents, teachers and students, that a university degree, 
Whatever the subject or grade, constituted a safe conduct to the 
better paid posts and careers. A decade or so later, this was to be the 
Cause of not a little disenchantment. 


THE 1972 WHITE PAPER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The government which came into office in 1970 was committed to 
an expansion of education over a broad front, with greater emphasis 
9n primary and preschool education, on improved staffing standards 
in schools and the development of teacher training, and also on a 
Continued expansion of higher education. Its objectives were set out 
in the White Paper of December 1972, Education: A Framework for 
Expansion,? which was intended to indicate 'the general direction of 
a ten-year strategy for the education service’. The aim was, within 
the resouces available, to secure a balanced programme of advance 
On all fronts over a ten-year period. 

The White Paper paid special attention to the higher education 
Sector, where the greatest need exists for long-term planning to match 
growing demands and limited resources in relation to other priorities. 
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The government foresaw that the trend to increased staying-on to 
18 might continue after the raising of the school leaving age, and 
that the proportion of young people achieving GCE ‘A’-level 
qualifications (or their equivalent) might continue to increase. The 
planning of higher education, they thought, must make allowance 
for these factors as well as for the increasing size of the age-groups. 

They pointed out that it was harder to foresee likely trends in the 
attitudes and intentions of young people towards higher education, 
and their requirements within it. In this connection they drew 
attention to some of the manpower problems mentioned above. The 
expansion of higher education, it was suggested, had already reached 
the point at which employers’ requirements for highly qualified 
people in the forms of employment that were traditionally available 
were, in the aggregate, largely being met. Although patterns of 
employment were changing and would continue to do so as em- 
ployers enlarged the areas of work in which highly qualified recruits 
could be made good use of, it seemed likely that the continuing 
expansion of output from higher education would more than match 
the expansion of graduate employment opportunities as understood 
at that time. 

In this context the White Paper drew attention to the plurality of 
objectives served by the higher education system. The availability of 
Opportunities for higher education should not, it argued, be deter- 
mined Primarily by reference to estimates ‘of the country’s future 
need for highly qualified people. Higher education was valuable for 
its contribution to the personal development of those who pursued 
it. Moreover its continued expansion must be seen as an investment 
in the nation's human talent in a time of rapid social change and 
technological development. 

On a balanced judgement, and allowing for these and other 
difficulties in forecasting needs for almost a decade ahead, the 
government estimated that by 1981 provision should be made for 
à modest development, allowing for some 200,000 entrants to higher 
education annually (from within Great Britain. This allowed for 
some reduction in postgraduate numbers. This would be about 
22 per cent of the age-group aged 18, compared with 7 per cent in 
1961 and 14 per cent in 1971. It was estimated that this requirement 
could be met by the provision of 750,000 full-time and sandwich 
places in higher education by 1981, This figure was adopted as the 
basis for the government's longer-term planning for the higher 
education sector up to 1981. 

a oue dew an indications of the government's thinking 
Y evelopment to be provided for in the different 
Sectors, to achieve these targets with maximum flexibility and cost 
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effectiveness. Provision would be made for the universities to con- 
tinue their expansion. But, allowing for the additional capacity 
already created, and the growing opportunities for qualified leavers 
to take degree courses outside universities, it was thought desirable 
that the universities should maintain ‘a reasonably smooth rate of 
increase’ over the period up to 1981. The aim would be a full-time 
university student population of the order of 375,000 (including 
sandwich students) by 1981, or an increase of nearly 60 per cent over 
the 1971-2 figure. This, it may be noted, was somewhat higher than 
the target envisaged by the Robbins Committee for the universities 
for 1981 (namely, 350,000) on the basis of lower forecasts of the 
number of qualified leavers. But the universities’ contribution to the 
total number of higher education places would be proportionately 
smaller than that envisaged by the committee. 

The polytechnics and other colleges in the non-university sector 
offering advanced further education were to provide for some 
335,000 full-time and sandwich students (England and Wales) in 
1981, a net expansion of some 130,000. . 

The major contribution was to be made by the polytechnics, which 
were singled out for specially rapid expansion. The government, as 
remarked earlier, had been impressed by the speed and vigour with 
Which the polytechnics had gone about their task. Moreover expan- 
sion of the polytechnics could provide important economies of size. 
The polytechnics’ own development plans suggested that they were 
capable of reaching a target of 180,000 places by 1981. This would 
provide well over half the total number of places to be contributed by 
the advanced further-education sector. D 

The task of expanding to provide for the remaining 155,000 
students was allocated to the other colleges in the non-university 
Sector, including the colleges of education. Here the anticipated 
Changes and developments in the teacher-training sector (see Chapter 
7) had to be taken into account. In some cases places in the colleges of 
education would cease to be available for higher education. Others 
might diversify their role, in closer association with the non-university 
Sector of higher education as a whole. Thus, while there would be a 
reduced output of teachers, the colleges would be able to make a 
Substantial contribution, with other further education colleges, to 
meeting the overall demand for higher education. ad" 

Another important objective that the government had in mind at 
this time in proposing reorganisation in the maintained sector was a 
better geographical distribution of facilities for higher education over 
the country as a whole. Previously there had been a tendency for 
Such facilities to be concentrated in the larger conurbations, on a 
Scale liable to give rise to serious problems of transport and student 
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residence. The government were anxious to secure a distribution 
that, amongst other things, would facilitate home-based study and 
extend the social and cultural benefits of higher education to areas 
not so far provided for. It was the intention that in the long run 
every major conurbation or other catchment area with a population 
of more than perhaps 250,000 should have an institution offering 
higher education, including teacher training.* 


THE DIPLOMA OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
AND OTHER PROPOSALS 


The government believed that the existing structure of courses in 
higher education was unduly restricted. Those wanting to continue 
their education beyond school had the choice either of entering 
employment and studying part-time or, in the main, of committing 
themselves to courses lasting three years or more. Only a limited 
range of two-year courses existed at that time, all in specific vocational 
"ud The government believed that here was a gap that ought to be 
filled. 

The James Report had already proposed a Diploma in Higher 
Education (DipHE), obtainable at the end of a two-year course in a 


college of education. The Bovernment believed that courses on these 
lines, designed to se 
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The government proposed to give the new courses a fair wind as 
employers and to encourage other employers to do likewise. 

They envisaged that the introduction of the proposed DipHE 
would enable many students to complete their higher education in 
two years instead of three or more. 

The government had also looked for other ways of achieving the 
objectives of their programme more effectively and economically. 
Thus they hoped that with increasing numbers there would be scope 
for economies of scale in the larger institutions. 

They thought that it would now be reasonable for staffing policies 
in both the university and non-university sectors to be modified, to 
give an average staff-student ratio of about 1:10 by the end of the 
decade, and that this could be done without lowering standards. 

They hoped for a more widespread adoption of a break between 
a student’s leaving school and entering higher education. This too 
would ease the financial burden as well as enabling students to gain 
more from their higher education. 

They also shared the frequently expressed view that it was un- 
necessary for such a high proportion of students to reside and study 
at a distance if equally acceptable courses were available to them 
within daily travelling distance of their homes. In universities, for 
example, only 16 per cent of students at that time were home based. 
The government's intention was that greater geographical dispersion 
would make it possible for more students to attend higher education 
within reach of their homes, and thus reduce the high cost of resi- 
dential accommodation. 

The government wanted to see better arrangements for co- 
ordinating provision in the non-university sector, to ensure that 
expansion was planned to the best advantage. This has been facili- 
tated by the formation by the local authority associations of a higher 
education committee formed by the local authority associations in 
1972, to discuss matters of common interest to local education 
authorities (LEAs) in the higher education sector. There were those 
at this time who would have liked to see a more radical revision of 
arrangements for the co-ordination of higher education development. 
For example, the House of Commons Expenditure Committee’ 
favoured a ‘higher education commission’, somewhat on the lines 
Of that proposed in the Robbins Report, which would advise the 
Secretary of State on the administration and finance of the whole 
higher education sector. The government, in a White Paper of 
July 1973,8 rejected this proposal on the grounds that such a body 
(unless purely advisory) would be ‘an undesirably centralised 
bureaucracy with very extensive powers’, and that the long-term 
effect would be ‘to diminish the scope of education ministers’ 
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accountability to Parliament and to weaken control by locally 
elected representatives and by governing bodies of the institutions 
themselves’. They believed that existing arrangements had been 
shown to be capable of establishing a clear policy for the distribution 
and use of resources for higher education. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOLLOWING THE 1972 WHITE PAPER 


In the course of 1973 important progress was made in implementing 
the policies for higher education outlined in the 1972 White Paper. 
The quinquennial settlement for the universities provided for an 
increase in undergraduate numbers to 254,000 and in postgraduate 
numbers to 52,000, giving a total of 306,000 full-time students by 
1976-7. Substantial building programmes were provided for at 
polytechnics and other further education colleges, continuing the 
expansion already under way. A circular issued in March 1973? set 
an administrative framework and a timetable for the preparation 
and submission of plans by LEAs for the development of higher 
education in their areas. 

The ensuing economic crisis and the consequent reduction in the 
resources that the government could make available for higher 
education resulted in what was undoubtedly a serious setback in 
plans for its expansion. At the same time there were indications of a 
falling off in demand for higher education. At the beginning of 1974 
the view of ministers was that the effective demand for places could 
be met despite the cutbacks, even if there were no further falling off 
in numbers applying, and that the requirement for places in 1981 was 
likely to be substantially less than the 750,000 assumed for that year 
in the White Paper. The government's 1976 White Paper on Educa- 
tional Expenditure to 1979-9010 announced revised plans for the 
expansion of student numbers in higher education (full-time and 
sandwich) to 600,000 by 1981. It pointed out that, while this figure 
implied Some increase in competitiveness of entry in some subjects 
and economies in operating standards, it allowed for a further rise 
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PART FIVE 


The Department's Responsibilities 
in Other Fields 


CHAPTER 11 


The Department and the Library Services 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The postwar period has been one of unprecedented expansion of 
public library services, both national and local.! Some of the main 
factors at work have been the continual rise in the general level of 
education, the increase in leisure time and the sheer growth in 
knowledge — which is still primarily embodied in the printed word. 

Some idea of the rate of growth in the printed word is given by the 
following figures for books published in the United Kingdom in 
selected years from 1929 to 1975. 


1929 14,904 
1951 18,066 
1961 24,893 
1969 32,393 
1975 35,608 


At the same time major technological developments are transforming 
the way in which library services operate. 

_ Up to 1965 the Department's concern in this field was strictly 
limited. It had direct responsibility for two national collections (the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Science Museum Libraries); 
it had certain limited powers in relation to public library authorities; 
and it had a general concern with library provision made by local 
education authorities (LEAs) in their schools and colleges. Responsi- 
bility for maintaining or aiding other major national libraries was 
dispersed amongst other departments. 
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THE LOCAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


A local-authority-provided public library service had existed for 
more than fifty years before the LEAs were created. William Ewart's 
Act of 1850 allowed any borough with a population of over 10,000 
to establish a free library on the rates. Later legislation empowered 
other local authorities, including parishes, to establish libraries, and 
by 1900 almost all the county boroughs and a number of non-county 
boroughs and urban districts had adopted the Acts. But development 
was haphazard, and much of the population, mainly but not only in 
rural areas, was not provided for. e 

After the First World War the idea of a nationwide public library 
service forming part of the education service was mooted by the 
Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction,” 
which proposed that counties and county boroughs (which were the 
education authorities for higher education) should exercise library 
(and museum) powers, with grant aid from central funds. But these 
proposals proved controversial, and little was done to implement 
them. 

The pattern of library authorities remained haphazard. Some 
hundreds of smaller authorities, many of them serving very small 
populations, continued to exist alongside the county and county 
borough councils. Authorities had no duty to provide; expenditure on 
libraries continued to be borne entirely on the rates; and the central 


department had no effective powers to co-ordinate and develop the 
service. 
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works linked with the National Central Library was developed to 
cover the whole of England and Wales. 
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THE ROBERTS 
REPORT AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AND MUSEUMS ACT 1964 


When local government in England and Wales was reviewed in the 
1950s it was recognised that the public library and museum service 
needed separate consideration. In 1957 the then Minister of Education 
set up a committee under the chairmanship of Dr (later Sir) Sydney 
Roberts to look at the public library service. They reported in 1959.4 

The Roberts Committee considered public libraries to be ‘of vital 
importance to the whole community as an instrument in the educa- 
tion of the modern citizen’. They thought that it should be a statutory 
duty of a local authority, not merely a power, to provide an efficient 
public-library service. They recommended that a minister of the 
Crown should have a general responsibility for the oversight of the 
Service and the power to enforce the proper exercise by local 
authorities of their library duties. 

They proposed that the existing voluntary regional committees 
for interlibrary co-operation should be given statutory recognition, 
and should be required, under schemes to be approved by the 
Minister, to provide an effective system of library co-operation 
within their regions and to work in conjunction with the National 
Central Library in providing a national system.° 

To assist the Minister in the exercise of his new duties the com- 
mittee proposed that two advisory bodies should be appointed: 
one for England and one for Wales. 


THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS ACT 1964 


In 1964 a Bill, based largely on the Roberts Committee's recom- 
mendations, reached the statute book as the Public Libraries and 
Museums Act, and this came into operation in April 1965. Its 
Principal provisions concerned libraries, but it also made certain 
Changes in the law governing museums. In main essentials this is 
Still in operation, although some of its provisions were modified by 
the Local Government Act 1972. 

As proposed by the committee, the Act converted the library 
authorities’ powers to provide a service into a duty to provide a 
comprehensive and efficient service. The Secretary of State was 
given the duty to superintend and promote the improvement of the 
Service, and to secure the proper discharge by library authorities 
of their functions.? He was given power to obtain information from 
library authorities, to arrange inspections and to hold inquiries. He 
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was also given powers of last resort in the event of a library authority 
failing to carry out its duties. 

The criteria of a comprehensive and efficient library service were 
stated in broad terms in the Act. Library authorities were required 
to have regard to the desirability of securing adequate stocks for 
borrowing and for reference, both by keeping stocks themselves and 
by arrangements with other library authorities.” 

The Secretary of State was given responsibility for designating 
library regions for interlibrary co-operation, and for making schemes 
for each region. There was provision for the appointment of a Library 
Advisory Council for England and one for Wales. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1965 


The period following the coming into effect of the 1964 Act was one 
of major expansion in the library service, with extensive programmes 
of public library building. 

However, the continuing increase in demand for library services, 
more particularly specialist services, and developments in library 
technology led to growing doubts about the then existing pattern 
of authorities, many of them too small to provide an effective 
service, 

The setting up of the Royal Commission on Local Government in 
England (the Redcliffe-Maud Commission) gave an opportunity for 
fuller study of the question of the local authority area best suited to 
exercise public library powers. The Department, in evidence sub- 
mitted to the commission in 1967,8 argued that, from the point of 
view of efficiency, convenience and economy, the best pattern would 
be a library service linked with the education service under large 
authorities, They thought that the minimum size for an efficient 
Service was an area with a population of about 100,000. 

The commission concluded that the library service ought to be the 
responsibility of the all-purpose unitary authorities that they pro- 
posed,? or, in the metropolitan areas, of the metropolitan district 
councils.!? Thus library functions in England would in all cases be 
in the hands of authorities that were also education authorities, as 
the Department had recommended. 
In its provisions for England the Local Government Act 1972 
followed the commission's recommendations. Outside Greater 
London only the counties and, in metropolitan areas, the metro- 
politan district councils have library powers. 

The effect of these provisions has been to reduce the number of 


library authorities in England and Wales from 385 to 121 (including 
the City of London and the Isles of Scilly). 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TODAY, 
AND THE DEPARTMENT'S ROLE 


The locally-provided public-library service in England and Wales 
may be said to have two main aims, complementing the work of the 
education service: to satisfy the needs of individuals for their personal 
development, and to meet the needs of society for specialised know- 
ledge and accurate information. Within these aims its main task is the 
provision of books and information on request. This requires an 
increasingly sophisticated system of interlending, to ensure access to 
stocks of national and specialised libraries, including foreign libraries. 

Public libraries also have to meet a growing demand for ‘non-book’ 
material — microtexts, photocopies, tapes, film-slides, prints, gramo- 
phone records — and more attention needs to be given to specialist 
needs — for example, information services to industry and commerce, 
or material for those interested in local history, or the needs of 
particular groups such as inmates of old people's homes. Another 
major function of the service is to provide bibliographical services 
and advice. Table 11.1 gives some details of the growth in public 
libraries in England and Wales since 1965-6. 

The Local Government Act 1972, by its provision that (with the 
possibility of exceptions in Wales) the library function shall be 
operated over the same areas as the education function, has made 
possible closer co-operation between the public library service and 
the libraries of institutions in the maintained sector — that is, of 
polytechnics and other colleges of higher and further education, 
Schools and teacher centres. 


Table 11.1 Growth of public libraries in England and Wales from 
1965-6 to 1975-6. 


Totals 1965-6 1969-70 1975-6 

Total expenditure (£'000) 33,217 49,185 148,884 
Expenditure on books (£'000) 8,355 11,171 25,435 
Bookstock (volumes) (000) 81,514 97,673 113,073 
Staff: 

professional 5,090 6,346 4,5291 

non-professional 11,976 12,605 13;955* 
Lending issues (7000) 511,452 594,342 571,600 
Books on loan 
(on a particular day) (7000) 17,502 21,767 31,741 
Total expenditure per 1,000 of 
Population (£) 698 1,006 3,029 


* Total staff occupying professional posts (change of definition since 1969-70). 
* Includes staff undergoing training. 
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nese The Municipal Yearbook 
For lending issues, The Municipal Yearbo es ' 

a For other statistics, Public Library Statistics, issued by the Institute af 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (as from 1 April 1974 The Chartere: 


Institute of Public Finance and Accountancy) and The Society of County 
Treasurers, 


THE DEPARTMENT’S ROLE 


By virtue of the Public Libraries and Museums Act 1964 the Depart- 
ment has come to have a role in relation to the public library service 
that is not unlike its role in relation to the local-authority-provided 
education service. Its main task is to assist local authorities to identify 
the changing needs of society for library-based services and to pro- 
vide such services efficiently. It issues policy circulars and published 
‘Teports (some based on research findings) to indicate the main lines 
of development. 

The Secretary of State also has the duty to superintend standards. 
This is done mainly by the collection of statistical information, and 
also by studies and inspections carried out by the professional library 
advisers. These operate in much the same way as HM Inspectors, 
issuing reports and offering advice to library authorities. They are 
also concerned with general library policy, including library pro- 
vision in colleges and schools, and they act as technical assessors to 
the library advisory councils. 

The Department also sponsors library research from departmental 
funds; and it is involved, along with the local authority associations 
and other government departments, in the negotiations on rate 
Support grant for which local authorities" expenditure on libraries 1S 
reckonable. ; 

The Department is not only concerned with local-authority- 
provided services and with libraries in schools and colleges. It is also 
closely involved in the development of national libraries and in 
national library policy. The resources of the British Library (see 


p. 193) have assumed increasing importance as a central resource 
backing the facilities provided by local libraries. 
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libraries managed by other bodies. These are standing councils. They 
may offer advice to ministers on any matters relevant to library 
provision, whether under the 1964 Act or otherwise, as well as on 
matters specifically referred to them by ministers. Their secretariat 
is provided by the Department, which also appoints assessors. 


Policy on national libraries: origins of the British Library 

In the three decades since the Second World War the need to bring 
together all the public library resources of the country, both national 
and local, into a single inter-related system has become increasingly 
apparent. As mentioned earlier, the first step in this direction had 
already been taken in 1931 with the establishment of the National 
Central Library as the clearing house for a national system of 
interlending. 1 

But this was only a first step. This country possesses à number of 
major national libraries and services between whose activities there 
was until recently little co-ordination. Of these the most important, 
apart from the National Central Library, are the British Museum 
Library (including what was the National Reference Library of 
Science and Invention, NRLSI), the National Lending Library of 
Science and Technology (NLLST), the Science Museum Library 
and the British National Bibliography (a private non-profit company). 
Scotland and Wales also have their national libraries, housing collec- 
tions of special interest to these countries; and in Scotland the Scot- 
tish Central Library (now part of the National Library of Scotland) 
combines the functions of a regional library headquarters with some 
of the wider responsibilities of a national central library. 

Up to the end of the 1960s all these, except the NLLST and the 
Science Museum Library, were autonomous bodies pursuing largely 
independent policies. 

„In 1967 a committee under the chairmanship of Dr F. S. (later 
Sir Frederick) Dainton, FRS, were appointed by the Secretary of 
State to examine the organisation and working of these institutions, 
and to consider whether in the interests of economy and efficiency 
they should be brought into a unified framework. Their report was 
published in June 1969.1? 

Their main recommendation was that a new statutory and in- 
dependent authority should be established which would assume 
responsibility for the administration of four of the major national 
bodies: the British Museum Library (including the NRLSJ), the 
National Central Library, the NLLST and the British National 
Bibliography. The new authority would also assume many of the 
functions of the Office of Scientific and Technical Information 
(OSTI) and of the Association of Special Libraries and Information 
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Bureaux (ASLIB). They proposed that the loan stocks of the 
National Central Library should be moved to Boston Spa (York- 
shire), already the headquarters of the NLLST, and that this should 
also be the headquarters of an interlibrary loan location service 
and a national reports centre. 

They proposed that the British Museum Library, renamed the 
National Reference Library (NRL), should be located in central 
London, preferably immediately adjacent to the British Museum. 
They proposed that the National Reference Library of Science and 
Invention, renamed the Central Science and Patents Collection 
(CSPC), which they thought should aim to provide a comprehensive 
collection of Biritish and foreign patents and relevant technical 
literature, should also be housed in central London. : 

They further proposed the establishment of a national biblio- 
graphical service to combine and develop the bibliographical 
activities of the British National Bibliography, the British Museum 
Library, the NRLSI and the NLLST. , 

The Dainton Committee's recommendations were accepted in 
principle by the government in April 1970. In January 1971 the 
Paymaster-General (at that time the minister concerned with the arts 
and libraries) presented a White Paper, The British Library,!? giving 
the government's detailed ideas for implementing them. 

The White Paper set out proposals for ‘the creation of a national 
library system without rival’, which would also ‘provide in the centre 
of London the most Significant complex of museums and library 
resources in Europe’. It went on to propose — as had the Dainton 
Committee — that the British Museum Library (including the 
NRLSI), the NLLST, the National Central Library and the British 
National Bibliography should be brought together in a unified 
system under a new national authority to be called the British 
Library. This would be an independent body corporate, with 
maximum freedom to conduct its own affairs consistent with the 
broad objectives of government policy, and would receive grant aid 
from the department. The legal obligation on publishers to deposit 
one copy of each item they publish at the British Museum would be 


amended so as to become an obligation to deposit with the British 
Library. 
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the copyright receipt office of the British Museum Library. The 
operation as a whole would thus be concentrated on two complexes: 
one in London for reference and bibliographical services, and the 
other in Boston Spa for lending services. 

Other major national libraries such as those for Scotland and 
Wales were to remain independent. The British Library would 
develop close working relations with them. 

A study into the feasibility of applying automatic data-processing 
to the operations and services of the British Library was commis- 
sioned; and its report!* was considered by an organising committee 
under the Paymaster-General’s chairmanship, to prepare the way 
for the establishment of the British Library. The results of these 
five years’ preparatory work came to fruition with the passing in 
July 1972 of the British Library Act. 

The Act sets out the duty of the British Library Board as ‘to 
manage the Library as a national centre for reference, study and 
bibliographical and other information services, in relation both to 
scientific and technological matters and to the humanities’. It is given 
power to sponsor research both in achieving the objects of the Act 
and for contributing to the efficient management of other libraries 
and information services. 

The board is also empowered to contribute to the expenses of 
public libraries and other libraries. Subject to reasonable safeguards 
it is empowered to lend any item. The board consists of a chairman 
appointed by the Secretary of State and not less than eight, nor more 
than thirteen, members (of whom at least one, who may be the 
chairman, shall be whole-time), preference being given to those with 
knowledge and experience of library or university affairs, finance, 
industry and administration. Provision is also made for advisory 
councils, for the registration of the British Library as a charity, and 
for the payment of a grant-in-aid by the Secretary of State. 

The British Library Board was established in April 1973. By the 
end of July 1973 the stock from the National Central Library had 
been moved to Boston Spa and the Lending Division of the British 
Library was fully operational. The work of the board concentrated 
initially on the reorganisation of the Reference and Bibliographical 
Services Divisions of the British Library and on the provision and 
Planning of accommodation for these services. Responsibility for 
the OSTI, which up to that time had been part of the Department. 
Was transferred to the British Library in April 1974. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Department's Concern with 
the Arts and Museums 


Before 1965 the Department (Ministry) had no responsibility for 
patronage and preservation of the arts.! This came mainly from two 
sources: the Arts Council of Great Britain, and the local authorities. 

The Arts Council was established by royal charter in 1946 as an 
autonomous body, to carry on in peace time the work that had been 
done with outstanding success during the Second World War by the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts (CEMA). The 
moving spirit in the creation of the Arts Council was the late Lord 
Keynes, who had served as chairman of the CEMA. Lord Keynes died 
before the council received its royal charter. The council's task was, 
in the words of its charter, the development of ‘a greater knowledge, 
understanding and practice of the fine arts . . . and in particular to 
increase the accessibility of the fine arts to the public’ and ‘to improve 
the standard of execution . . . of the fine arts’. It was required to 
advise and co-operate with government departments, local authori- 
ties and other bodies on any matters concerned directly or indirectly 
with these objects. 

The Arts Council became the main instrument for public patronage 
of the arts throughout Great Britain, and the channel for grants 
from Exchequer funds for a number of major national enterprises 
such as Covent Garden, the Royal Ballet, Sadlers Wells and, later, 
the Royal Shakespeare Company and the National Theatre. From 
the outset it has also had as one of its main aims the encouragement 
of the arts outside London, in the English provinces and (through its 
Scottish and Welsh Committees) in Scotland and Wales — for 
example, by supporting leading orchestras, repertory theatres and 
arts festivals, and by assistance to regional and local arts associations. 
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From its creation in 1946 up to 1965 the Arts Council received its 
grant directly from the Treasury. The then Ministry of Education was 
concerned only to the extent that the council’s charter required 
education ministers to be consulted on the appointment of its 
chairman and members, and officials of the education departments 
served as assessors on the council. 

As regards preservation of the arts, the Department's responsi- 
bility was until 1965 confined to administering two national 
museums: the Victoria and Albert Museum (with its dependencies in 
and around London: Apsley House, the Bethnal Green Museum, 
Ham House and Osterley Park), and the Science Museum. For both 
of these, responsibility had rested with the central department since 
their establishment in 1857.3 It had no responsibility for the major 
trustee museums and galleries in London, or those in Scotland and 
Wales. These received grant aid either from the Treasury, or from 
the Scottish or (more recently) the Welsh Office. 

Local authorities had powers to maintain or grant-aid local 
museums and galleries, and these were clarified and extended by the 
Public Libraries and Museums Act 1964, which also gave the central 
department certain limited powers in relation to local museums. By 
1965 there were some 900 provincial museums and galleries supported 
or administered by local authorities. Purchases by local museums 
and galleries were assisted through a modest fund administered by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


During the 1960s the first Steps were taken, on the advice of the 
Standing Commissio i 


museum authorities for the pu 
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tained, and it was made clear that, within the broader context set by 
the government's policy, the council would retain its autonomy and 
its freedom in allocating grants. 

_ Amongst the policy objectives that the government at that time 
singled out as having a special claim on the increased funds to be 
made available were: more financial help to living artists, greater 
encouragement for the arts outside London, and a programme to 
overcome the dearth of suitable buildings for housing the arts — 
theatres, arts centres, and so forth. Subsequent ministers concerned 
with the arts have continued to support these objectives. 

An increasing amount of the Arts Council’s grant has been devoted 
to the sponsoring of the arts in the regions, particularly through 
grants to regional arts associations. These started in 1965 and grew 
up independently of the Council. By 1974 most of the country was 
covered by associations and their income had begun to grow 
rapidly. 

The Arts Council decides, within the total grant available, the 
resources to be made available to the Arts Councils of Scotland and 
Wales, which are constitutionally committees of the Arts Council of 
Great Britain.’ The branch of the Department that is responsible for 
advising on grants to the Arts Council, and to certain other bodies 
such as the British Film Institute and the National Film School, has 
a general concern with the administrative efficiency of the bodies 
receiving aid, to ensure that the grants effectively promote agreed 
policy objectives. This branch is also responsible for advising, with 
the assistance of an advisory committee, on government policy on the 
export of works of art. 

Increasing help has also been given to the crafts, as a result of a 
government pledge in 1970 that there would be a better deal for the 
artist craftsman. Responsibility for this field was transferred to the 
Department of Education and Science from the Department of Trade 
and Industry, and a new advisory committee structure was estab- 
lished. The Crafts Advisory Committee has aimed to bring fuller 
understanding by the public of the importance of the work of the 
artist craftsman, to strengthen and rationalise the craft associations 
and to improve the quantity and quality of the product. The com- 
mittee is also examining the crafts of conservation alongside those of 


new production. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


The Administration that took office in the summer of 1970 extended 
the responsibilities of the minister concerned with the arts and 
libraries to include oversight of policy and development for the 
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major trustee museums and art galleries in London,® and also a 
general concern with provincial museums and galleries. 

A White Paper of 19717 announced an expanded programme of 
building for the national museums and galleries, resources for which 
were to be augmented by a scheme of admission charges which were 
introduced in January 1974. The Minister also announced the 
government's intention to review the needs of provincial museums 
and galleries and their links with the national institutions. Members 
of the committee appointed for this Purpose were drawn from the 
Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries, the Museums 
Association, the local authorities associations, and Scotland and 
Wales. 

This committee reported in June 1973. It made recommendations 
on standard 
education, aid fi 
sation, and the Special problems confronting university and private 
museums and museums in Scotland and Wales. One of its principal 


new fund to give capital assistance from 
central government for building projects for local museums. This was 
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6 The most important are the British Museum, the Imperial War Museum, the 
London Museum, the Transport Museum, the National Maritime Museum, 
the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, the Tate Gallery and the 
Wallace Collection. (For the British Museum (Natural History) see Chapter 
13). The National Museums of Scotland and of Wales are the responsibility of 
the Secretaries of State for Scotland and Wales respectively. 


7 White Paper, Future Policy for Museums and Galleries, Cmnd 4676 (London, 
HMSO, 1971). 


CHAPTER 13 


The Department and Civil Science 


BEGINNINGS OF GOVERNMENT SUPPORT FOR CIVIL 
SCIENCE: THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


The history of government support for civil science goes back to the 
First World War.! The country had been profoundly shaken by the 
experience of fighting a war against a power with highly developed 
Scientific and technological Tesources, and one of the conclusions 
drawn by the wartime Administration was that a more effective 
deployment of the country's resources in these fields would be needed 
to meet the industrial problems of the postwar period, and that the 
state must play its part. The chosen instrument was to be a Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR).? 

The original function of the DSIR was to develop knowledge 
required for the application of science to industry. One of the means 
that it employed was the grant-aiding of research in universities and 


the making of awards for postgraduate training in research. It also 
[3 ae research in its own establishments and aided autonomous 
odies. 


This is not the place for a detailed account of the DSIR.? There 
are, however, two features of its work that are relevant here. The 


first concerns its organisation. The DSIR's Advisory (subsequently 
Executive) Council consisted mainly of scientists of repute, who 
enjoyed a large measure of autonomy in deciding on research to be 
encouraged and on the allocation of resources. It thus commanded 
the confidence of both scientists and leading industrialists. This was 
an arrangement to which great importance was attached by those 
Who created the organisation, and it was one that largely influenced 
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the pattern of organisation of the more specialised research councils 
established later. 

The philosophy underlying this arrangement has commonly 
been referred to as the ‘Haldane principle’ after Lord Haldane, 
former War Minister and a senior member of the wartime Ad- 
ministration, who had a major influence in the creation of the 
DSIR. The Report of the Committee on the Machinery of Govern- 
ment,* of which he was chairman, held up the Advisory Council 
as a model for future public research bodies in the field of civil 
Science. 

Secondly, because much of the work of the DSIR was concerned 
with universities, it had from the outset close links with the higher 
education system and with the body that became the University 
Grants Committee (UGC).* 


THE RESEARCH COUNCILS 


In the following years further research councils concerned with 
particular aspects of science were established. These represented a 
new concept, following in some ways, but not in all, the DSIR 
pattern. The Medical Research Council (originally established in 
1913) received its first royal charter in 1920. The Agricultural 
Research Council followed in 1931, and the Nature Conservancy in 
1949, 

The main functions of these bodies were to support scientific 
research, to provide a fundamental research capability and to 
advance the standards of scientific excellence in their fields, as well as 
meeting the needs of departments for applied research. They might 
operate either through their own establishments, or through inde- 
Pendent agencies (including international agencies) or by aiding 
research and research training in universities, and they were respon- 
sible for giving expert advice to the government. Unlike the DSIR 
none of these bodies at any time became a government department. 
While the arrangements for their direction and financing varied, 
from the outset they have had certain features in common. Their 
membership has in most cases (although not all) consisted of inde- 
pendent individuals, both scientists and laymen. Their permanent 
Staff are not civil servants, but are on terms of service similar to those 
of the civil service (or in some cases of university staffs). Although 
they have at all times been formally subject to ministerial direction 
and are mainly dependent on grant aid from the Exchequer, they 
have considerable independence iri determining their own pro- 
grammes within the resources made available to them by the govern- 
ment. 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC POLICY 


In 1947 an Advisory Council on Scientific Policy was established, 
with terms of reference covering the whole field of government 
involvement in scientific and industrial research.” This had an inde- 
pendent scientist as chairman; and its members included independent 
scientists and scientific industrialists, together with the senior officers 
of the research councils, the chairman of the UGC, and a repre- 
sentative of the Treasury. 


A MINISTER FOR SCIENCE 


During the 1950s there was growing pressure on the government to 
appoint a minister responsible for government science in name as 
well as in fact — up to that time it had been the responsibility of the 
Lord President. In 1959 a minister in the Cabinet was for the first 
time designated Minister for Science, combining this title with that of 
Lord President, and having responsibility for ‘broad questions of 
scientific policy’. He was given oversight of the DSIR and the 
research councils, and assumed chairmanship of the Privy Council 
committees to which they then reported. He also exercised ministerial 
functions under the atomic energy Acts and in relation to the 
programme of space research. . 

He was at that time advised by the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy; and he was also given a small office of civil servants, desig- 
nated the Office of the Minister for Science. 


THE TREND REPORT 
AND CONSEQUENT REORGANISATION 


These arrangements did not work satisfactorily. In March 1962 a 
small committee of senior civil servants and scientists were appointed, 
under the chairmanship of the then Secretary of the Cabinet, Sir 
Burke Trend, to review the arrangements for government-sponsored 
civil science. They reported in October 1963.8 

The Trend Committee identified two main defects in the arrange 
ments: they did not ‘in the aggregate constitute a coherent and 
articulated pattern of organisation’; and there was insufficient 
clarity and precision about the arrangements for co-ordinating the 
government's scientific effort and for apportioning resources between 
the different agencies. 

One of the committee's main criticisms concerned the pattern of 
research councils. They found that, except in medicine and agri- 
culture, this was not such as to provide a comprehensive and coherent 
coverage of civil science as a whole. They also took the view that the 
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attempt to combine in one agency — namely, the DSIR - the function 
of supporting basic scientific research and that of promoting techno- 
logical development, had had the result of producing an unwieldy 
organisation. 

Among their main recommendations was one that the DSIR 
Should be dissolved. They proposed that its responsibilities for 
industrial research and development should be assigned to a new 
agency created for the purpose. To discharge its functions in 
supporting scientific research and training (other than in agriculture, 
medicine and the environment) they proposed a new body, to be 
called the Science Research Council. This would be concerned with 
research in both ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ science. It would amongst other 
things be responsible for the National Institute for Research in 
Nuclear Science (NIRNS), for the scientific aspects of the United 
Kingdom's relations with the European Organisation for Nuclear 
Research (CERN), for the UK programme of space research and 
relations with the European Space Research Organisation (ESRO), 
and for the royal observatories. : 

They also proposed the establishment of a new research council 
Concerned with natural resources, which would take over the work 
of the Nature Conservancy, including its responsibility for national 
nature reserves, its research activities and other related functions — 
notably research into hydrology, fisheries and related aspects of 
aquatic biology; the Geological and Soil Surveys; long-term 
forestry research; and (jointly with the Admiralty) research into 
Oceanography. 

The Trend Committee in general endorsed the Haldane principle 
as they understood it — that is, the principle that responsibility for 
Scientific research should be in the hands of a minister who is 
‘immune from any suspicion of being biased by administrative 
Considerations against the application of the results of research’, and 
the allied concept that public funds for civil scientific research 
Should be administered by autonomous research councils. i . 

They also endorsed the principle of dual support of university 
Science, that is, the arrangements by which scientific research in 
Divitis is supported both by the research councils and by the 

[63 


They thought that the scope for initiative of the Minister for 
Science was too circumscribed.” While accepting it as axiomatic that 
he should not interfere with the scientific judgement of the research 
Councils, they thought that he should be enabled to take a more 
Positive role in promoting research and development, and that he 
Should be responsible for assessing the resources needed by each 
agency and deciding on priorities. 
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They also thought that he should be responsible for keeping the 
whole field of civil scientific research under review, and where 
necessary adjusting the distribution of functions, creating new 
agencies and eliminating any that had outlived their usefulness. 

They proposed that the Privy Council committees supervising the 
research councils should be dissolved, and that the Minister should 
assume the power to appoint the governing bodies of the agencies 
and to issue formal directions. He should also be responsible for the 
government's relations with the Royal Society and other learned 
bodies, and for the government's international relations in scientific 
matters. 

They proposed that the Minister should have the advice ofa 
Council for Scientific Policy (CSP), which should supersede the 
existing Advisory Council for Scientific Policy and consist entirely 
of independent members, half of whom should be scientists. The 
CSP would advise the Minister on all his scientific functions, 
including the broad allocation of resources, and on national scientific 
needs as a whole, including scientific manpower, administrative 
machinery and international scientific policy. 

They proposed that the Office of the Minister for Science should be 
strengthened so that it could provide an effective secretariat for the 
CSP and assume responsibility for co-ordinating the research 
agencies. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION ON THE TREND REPORT: 
ARRANGEMENTS FROM 1964 


The government accepted the main recommendations of the Trend 
Report. In April 1964 the functions of the Minister of Education and 
those of the Minister for Science were transferred to the newly 
created Secretary of State for Education and Science. 

In July 1964 the new Secretary of State announced his intention to 
dissolve the DSIR and to establish a Science Research Council and a 
Natural Environment Research Council, with substantially the range 
of functions proposed in the Trend Report, and also to establish an 
Industrial Research and Development Authority, which would take 
over most of the functions of the DSIR in industrial research. 

These changes required legislation; and this, although on a some- 
what modified pattern, was carried through by the Labour Ad- 
ministration that came into office in October 1964, reaching the 
statute book as the Science and Technology Act 1965. This made 
new and uniform provision for the financing and direction of civil 
science by the Secretary of State. It established the two new research 
councils, and also provided for the creation of others; and it dissolved 
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the DSIR, providing for the transfer of its functions either to the 
research councils or to appropriate government departments. (In its 
provisions for industrial research the Act embodied policies differing 
from those envisaged by the previous Administration.) 

The Advisory Council for Scientific Policy was replaced by a 
Council for Scientific Policy (CSP), with terms of reference limited 
to science and excluding technology. One of its main tasks was to be 
to advise on the distribution of resources to the research councils. 

In December 1965 the government, on the recommendation of the 
Heyworth Committee on Social Studies, established a Social Science 
Research Council to cover a range of subjects including economics, 
Political science, social anthropology, sociology, psychology, 
management studies and education. At first the vote for this council 
was determined directly by the Department of Education and Science 
(DES) and it had no links with the CSP; but in 1971 its allocation of 
funds came within the purview of the CSP. Consequently the scope 
of the CSP was widened to include the social as well as the natural 
and life sciences; but neither the CSP nor its successor body, the 
Advisory Board for the Research Councils (see below), has embraced 
the humanities. Thus the range of science policy is narrower than 
that comprehended by the German term Wissenschaft, and the activi- 
ties of the CSP and its successor body have been more restricted than 
those of similar bodies in, say, Germany or Switzerland. 


THE DES SCIENCE BRANCH AND THE SCIENCE BUDGET 


The Office of the Minister for Science in 1965 became the Science 
Branch of the DES.!° The functions of this branch include responsi- 
bility for advising the Secretary of State on general policy for civil 
Science (including support for postgraduate students), and on matters 
requiring specific approval referred by the research councils and the 
Natural History Museum. It advises on appointments to the research 
Councils and to the Advisory Board for the Research Councils, and it 
Services the Advisory Board. 

With the assistance of the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils it deals with what is known as the science budget. This 
Consists mainly of grants in aid to the research councils under the 
Science and Technology Act 1965. There are two other votes: that 
for the British Museum (Natural History); and that for ‘science: 
Srants and services’, which covers grants to the Royal Society and 
Other bodies,11 

The Science Branch is also responsible for handling important 
aspects of the international relations of science. Thus it co-ordinates 

Tléfing for research council commitments towards international 
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scientific organisations, and is responsible for scientific matters in the 
field of international agencies such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO), the Council of Europe, the European 
Economic Community (EEC), the Commonwealth Scientific Com- 
mittee and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). 


RESEARCH COUNCIL SUPPORT FOR 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN UNIVERSITIES 


As earlier noted, much of the work of the research councils is carried 
out in their own establishments or associated institutes. This has 
particularly been the case with the Agricultural, Medical and Natural 
Environment Research Councils. But from the early days the 
research councils have also pursued their objectives by supporting 
scientific research in universities, and postgraduate training in 
research. 

Research council grants to universities are not intended to assist 
with their general upkeep — this is the responsibility of the UGC. 
They are earmarked for scientific research, or for postgraduate 
training, in subjects related to the research councils’ activities. Their 
purposes are to help to maintain the universities as the foundation 
of the country’s scientific activity; to promote high scientific stan- 
dards in all universities — and the highest international standards in 
some; to help individual scientific enterprise to flourish, and to make 
use of the quality and breadth of knowledge within universities in 
developing new areas of research or in tackling specific problems of 
national importance. 

Their support of university research takes various forms. They may 
make direct grants to individuals or groups for work judged to be of 
timeliness and promise. They may give assistance for ancillary 
services, such as libraries, computers or supporting staff. Some - the 
Science Research Council in particular — provide for the joint use by 
groups of universities of expensive facilities that would be beyond the 
means of any one university, for example, the Rutherford and Dares- 
bury nuclear physics laboratories. In some cases university scientists 
may benefit from facilities provided through research council con- 
tributions to international establishments, such as CERN. 

The provision of shared facilities, and the concentration of costly 
facilities at a limited number of centres, has assumed increasing 
importance as costs, particularly for what is called ‘big science’, have 
continued to rise and there has been a falling off in the rate of 
growth of the resources available to the research councils. 

Research council awards for postgraduate training in science are 
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broadly of three kinds: research stu@entships for training in methods 
of research; advanced course studentships for postgraduate courses 
in specialised fields; and research fellowships (strictly limited in 
number) for those who show promise of capacity for original 
research. Research councils also make grants to university depart- 
ments in which holders of postgraduate awards work, to be used at 
the departments’ discretion for research-training purposes. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED MANPOWER 

FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
One of the functions of the Advisory Council for Scientific Policy, 
Which was inherited by the CSP, was to advise on scientific man- 
power. Between 1965 and 1970 two influential reports were produced 
by groups working in this field in collaboration with the Committee 
on Manpower Resources for Science and Technology.!? 

In 1968 a group under the chairmanship of Dr F. S. (later Sir 
Frederick) Dainton produced a Report on the Flow of Candidates 
in Science and Technology into Higher Education.!? This drew 
attention to the phenomenon known as the *swing from science' in 
School sixth forms and in universities, and to the potentially harmful 
Consequences of this trend. Amongst their recommendations for 
Counteracting it was a broadening of the sixth-form curriculum and 
a revision by universities of their entrance requirements to encourage 
this development. The report of this group had a considerable 
influence on thinking about the sixth-form curriculum, both in the 
Schools Council and in the universities. 

In the same year a second working group, under the chairmanship 
of Professor M. M. (later Sir Michael) Swann, studied the flow into 
employment of qualified scientists, engineers and technologists.!* 
They found that there was excessive concentration of scientific talent 
in fundamental research in universities and government establish- 
ments, and that this was depriving both industry and the schools of 
the qualified manpower that they needed. Amongst the measures 
that they proposed were the development of undergraduate courses 
Combining science with preparation for teaching, the revision of both 
Undergraduate and postgraduate courses to make them more suitable 
to the needs of industry, and the development of refresher or post- 
experience courses for qualified manpower in industry. 


NEW THINKING ON THE WORK OF THE RESEARCH 
COUNCILS: THE 1971 GREEN PAPER AND 1972 
WHITE PAPERS 
Shortly after the change of government in June 1970, the research 
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council system was the subject of several reviews, which were to have 
important consequences for their structure and financing. 

The first in point of time was one undertaken by a working group 
under Sir Frederick Dainton, set up by the CSP to advise on 
effective arrangements for supporting pure and applied scientific 
research. The immediate occasion for this inquiry was a proposal to 
transfer the Agricultural Research Council to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The CSP also thought that, as nearly six years had 
elapsed since they were set up, the time had come to consider how 
the system had evolved. Shortly afterwards the government, as part 
of a review of departmental functions, commissioned Lord Roths- 
child, the then head of the Central Policy Review Staff, to report on 
the whole range of government research and development, including 
work in relation to defence and industry. The results of these two 
inquiries were published together in November 1971 as a Green 
Paper,!5 which also included a memorandum giving a preliminary 
indication of the government's views. 

In 1971-2 the House of Commons Select Committee on Science 
and Technology made a review of government research and develop- 
ment (R and D) as a whole and the part played in it by the research 
councils, publishing their conclusions in their First and Fourth 
Reports for that session.!? The government's considered conclusions 
in the light of these inquiries were published in White Papers of July 
197217 and December 1972.15 


LORD ROTHSCHILD'S REPORT 


Lord Rothschild’s report was essentially concerned with the method 
of funding government R and D - that is, R and D with a practical 
application as its objective. One of its main theses was that this 
should be on a consumer-contractor basis; that is, the government 
department concerned should decide what programmes of R and D it 
needed, for what objectives and at what cost, and should foot the bill. 

His views had important implications for some of the research 
councils. He found that much of the work of the Agricultural, 
Medical and Natural Environment Research Councils fell into the 
category of applied research, and should therefore be financed on the 
customer-contractor principle. The customers would be the 
departments concerned, namely, the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Department of Health and Social Security and the Department ofthe 
Environment (and Welsh and Scottish Offices); and he proposed 
that, as soon as these departments were organised to undertake the 
work, a substantial proportion of the science budget should be 
transferred to them. 
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Consequential changes would be needed in the functions and 
composition of the three research councils affected and in the 
arrangements for the appointment of their officers. Thus Lord 
Rothschild thought that it would be appropriate for the Secretary of 
State, when appointing their chief executives, and also their part-time 
chairmen, to consult the departmental ministers concerned, and for 
the chief scientists of the customer departments to be full members of 
the research councils with which their departments were mainly 
concerned. 

He thought that the CSP should continue to advise on the dis- 
tribution between the research councils of funds remaining on the 
DES vote, but that they should not be responsible for the funds 
provided by the customer departments for research commissioned 
from the research councils. 


VIEWS OF THE DAINTON GROUP 


The Dainton group were concerned only with the workof the research 
councils and not with government R and D as a whole, although 
they were well aware of the variety of national objectives to which 
science is relevant. They thought it more useful to think in terms of 
three categories of scientific work: ‘tactical’ science, needed by 
government and industry to further their immediate objectives ; 
‘strategic’ science, that is, the broad spread of more general scientific 
effort needed to maintain the vigour of the relevant disciplines; and 
‘basic’ science, that is, research and training having no specific appli- 
cation but needed to ensure the advance of knowledge and the main- 
tenance of a corps of able scientists. 

They believed that the organisation required to manage basic and 
Strategic research must be one that unifies rather than fragments 
scientific activity, in which the determination of programmes is in the 
hands of scientists who recognise the benefits of the interactions 
between disciplines and is not dispersed to executive departments, 
and one that retains a close association with the education and train- 
ing of future scientists. This amounted in their view to a reaffirmation 
of what they saw as the research council principle, although they 
recognised that the machinery must be such as to ensure closer links 
between the research councils. 

At the same time they acknowledged that it was important, if 
‘ivory-towerism’ was to be avoided, that those making judgements 
on the allocation of resources should be continually aware of national 
needs and objectives, and that there should be closer contacts 
between the research councils and the departments concerned. For 
this reason they endorsed Lord Rothschild's view that the Secretary 
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of State, when appointing chairmen of individual research councils, 
should consult the ministerial colleagues concerned. 

They also saw a need for changes in the machinery for supervising 
the research councils’ work. They proposed that the CSP should be 
replaced by a board which — in addition to the scientific heads of the 
research councils, the President of the Royal Society, a UGC repre- 
sentative and independent members — would include members from 
relevant departments and a representative of the chief scientific 
adviser (Cabinet Office). 

Their proposed board, like its predecessor, would be responsible 
to the Secretary of State for Education and Science, but it would be 
constituted under a charter designed to protect the independence of 
government-supported basic and strategic science. Amongst its 
responsibilities would be that of ensuring that the requirements of the 
executive departments for scientific support from the research 
councils were properly met. They also thought that this board should 
be consulted by the Secretary of State when appointing the chairmen 
and members of individual research councils. 


VIEWS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


As already indicated, the House of Commons Select Committee were 
mainly concerned, in their First Report, with government R and D 
as a whole; and on this their recommendation was that there should 
be a cabinet minister for R and D, concerned with the whole range of 
government science, both defence and civil, and advised by a statu- 
tory Council for Science and Technology with similarly compre- 
hensive terms of reference. They did, however, have a view about the 
research council system, which was that it should be retained because 
(and here they quoted words used by Sir Frederick Dainton in his 
oral evidence) it provided ‘a mechanism by which the overall 
programme can best be devised, best monitored and where all the 
elements of the customer and the contractor and the man doing the 
work on the bench can be brought together’. They also attached 
great importance to a continuing close relationship between the 
research councils and the universities. And they were clear that the 
link between the research councils and the DES should be retained. 

But they thought that the government should define more clearly 
what the role of the research councils should be within the whole 
field of government R and D. They also thought that individual 
research councils needed to keep in closer touch with government 
departments and industry, and to this end they proposed that their 
membership should be reconstituted to ensure wider representation. 
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While they accepted Lord Rothschild’s views about the importance 
of the customer-contractor principle, they thought that its appli- 
cation required further consideration, and proposed that any 
reallocation of responsibilities between the research councils and 
departments should await a joint review of current programmes and 
needs. 

They further recommended that their proposed Council for 
Science and Technology should set up a committee for the research 
councils — with membership based on the Rothschild and Dainton 
proposals, but with the addition of independent representatives from 
industry, the trade unions and other outside interests — to take the 
place of the CSP, advising the Secretary of State on the allocation of 
the science budget and on policies affecting the research councils as a 
whole. 

In their Fourth Report the Select Committee reverted to their 
theme of the inadequacy of the existing machinery of government 
R and D, and the need for a minister for R and D advised by a 
statutory council. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S CONCLUSIONS: 
THE 1972 WHITE PAPERS 


In their preface to the Green Paper of November 1971 the govern- 
ment had already given a preliminary indication of their views on 
three points. They had agreed that applied R and D commissioned by 
the government should be organised on a customer-contractor basis. 
Subject to this, they had made clear their view that the research 
Councils should be preserved under the sponsorship of the DES. 
Thirdly, they believed that authoritative advice should continue to be 
available to the Secretary of State on the allocation of the science 
budget. 

In a White Paper of July 1972 the government developed these 
conclusions in the light of the views expressed by Lord Rothschild, 
by the Dainton group, in subsequent consultations, and in the First 
Report of the House of Commons Select Committee. Many of their 
conclusions concerned R and D in government departments generally 
and are not directly relevant here. 

But an important section of the White Paper dealt with the work 
Of the research councils. This pointed out that the purpose of the 
Tesearch supported through the five research councils and the UGC 
Was: to develop the sciences as such, to maintain a fundamental 
Capacity for research and to support higher education. Much of it 
Was in subjects for which government departments did not have the 
necessary facilities. For these and other reasons they reaffirmed their 
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intention of retaining the system of research councils responsible to 
the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 

However, they accepted that in future the departments most 
directly concerned should be more closely associated in framing the 
research councils’ programmes, and should be provided with funds 
to commission applied research in some areas covered by the research 
councils. The research councils would be asked to seek amendments 
to their charters so as to include as full members representatives of 
departments with a substantial interest in their work, and the Secre- 
tary of State would in future agree such appointments with the 
ministerial colleagues principally concerned. Subject to the es- 
tablishment of chief scientist organisations in the main customer 
departments, part of the DES science budget would be transferred 
over a three-year period to those departments, to meet their needs for 
commissioned research. The departments would have final respon- 
sibility for defining the objectives of commissioned research, although 
it would be open to the research councils to refuse work on 
reasonable grounds. 

In place of the CSP the government stated its intention to establish 
an Advisory Board for the Research Councils, whose membership 
would include the chairmen or secretaries of the five research 
councils, the Chairman of the UGC, senior scientists from depart- 
ments with a major interest in the work of the research councils, a 
representative of the chief scientific adviser, and independent 
members drawn from the universities, industry and the Royal 
Society. 

At the same time they announced their intention of making 
changes in the responsibilities of the National Environment Research 
Council. Its activities in managing national nature reserves, its 
advisory, educational and protective work on wildlife conservation, 
and its applied research connected with these activities, would in their 
view be more appropriately funded through an environmental pro- 
gramme budget. Accordingly funds for these activities would from 
1973-4 onwards be transferred from the DES science budget to the 
Department of the Environment. 

In September 1972 the Secretary of State announced the setting up 
and terms of reference of the new Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. The government's White Paper of December 1972,° pub- 
lished following the Fourth Report of the House of Commons 
Select Committee, was mainly concerned with rehearsing the 
arguments against the Select Committee's proposal for a minister for 
R and D. But it again made clear, in a passage dealing with the 
research councils and the DES, that the composition of the Advisory 
Board, which was to replace the CSP, would be such as to ensure 
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that customer departments, as well as the chief scientific adviser, 
would be represented as full members. It also confirmed that the 
Secretary of State would consult the ministerial colleagues principally 
concerned when appointing chairmen and ministerial nominees of 
research councils. These arrangements should, in the government’s 
view, do much to promote co-operation between all the partners, and 
to ensure that the work of the Advisory Board was closely related to 
the total scientific effort of government. 

They also made it clear that, like the Select Committee, they 
attached great importance to the support that the research councils 
gave to the universities, and that this would continue. 

Civil science, along with all other aspects of the work of the DES, 
has had to accept the retrenchment resulting from the country’s 
economic situation. The cutback has fallen particularly heavily on 
‘big science’, which, on the advice of the Advisory Board, has been 
held back in order to make it possible to sustain the work of other 
sciences (including applied science) supported by the Science 
Research Council, and to enable the Agricultural, Medical, Natural 
Environment and Social Science Research Councils to continue to 
develop programmes based on social need as well as scientific 
opportunity. 
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PART SIX 


Organisation and Personnel; 
and some Conclusions 


CHAPTER 14 


Organisation and Personnel 


THE HEADS OF THE OFFICE 


The ministerial head of the Department? is the Secretary of State, 
who is responsible to Parliament for all that is done — or left undone — 
by the Department, to whom all major issues of policy are referred, 
and who decides which of them need to be discussed with colleagues 
in Cabinet. 

There are normally three or more ministers of state or parliament- 
ary under-secretaries of state attached to the Department, and it is 
usual for the Secretary of State to ask ministerial colleagues to 
Concern themselves with particular functions or areas of policy. 
Thus policy for the arts has, from the time at which the Department 
became responsible for this sector, been the concern of a particular 
minister, 

The permanent or civil service head of the Department is the 
permanent secretary — traditionally referred to simply as ‘the 
Secretary’. He is the Secretary of State’s chief adviser on policy, but 
as in all departments he also has other major functions. He has 
managerial functions in relation to the organisation and staffing of 
the Department. Thus he decides (with the advice of the director of 
establishments and, for certain levels of appointment — after consul- 
tation with the deputy secretaries, the Civil Service Department and 
the Secretary of State) on the selection of personnel for senior 
Posts, and he is ultimately responsible for all matters to do with 
the running of the Department. He is the Department’s accounting 
Officer, responsible for appearing before the Public Accounts 
Committee, and he may be required to appear, or to arrange 
for his senior colleagues to appear, before other parliamentary 
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committees. He has to deal, in consultation with the legal adviser 
and the director of establishments, with complaints of mal- 
administration made about his Department to the Parliamentary 
Commissioner (Ombudsman). He also has diplomatic or representa- 
tional functions which, because of the decentralised nature of 
the educational system, are of special importance — dealings on 
major policy issues with the local authority associations, with 
university vice-chancellors, with representatives of the teachers’ 
associations, and so forth. 

The permanent secretary is assisted by four deputy secretaries, 
along with the chief legal adviser, and the senior chief inspector. Each 
of the deputy secretaries has responsibilities for a group of branches 
or functions. The deputy secretaries also act as chairmen of policy 
groups within the departmental planning organisation; and they, 
along with the senior chief inspector, the director of establishments 
and the accountant-general, serve on the policy-steering group 
which is chaired by the permanent secretary. 


THE HEADQUARTERS ORGANISATION 


The Department’s headquarters staff in London is organised in 
seventeen branches, each usually headed by an under-secretary, 
together with a Welsh Education Office, the directorates of the 
Victoria and Albert Science Museums, and the headquarters group 
of HM Inspectorate. 

A distinction is commonly made between what are loosely called 
‘policy’ branches — that is, those dealing with particular sectors of 
policy such as schools, further and higher education, the arts and 
libraries or science — and the ‘general’ or ‘service’ branches such as 
those dealing with finance, establishments, legal matters, architects 
and building, and statistics. It would be misleading to make too much 
of this distinction, as the general branches are often as much involved 
in policy issues as policy branches. But it is convenient to make the 
distinction here. 

The oldest of the policy branches are those dealing with the 
Department's policy responsibilities in relation to schools. Schools 
Branch I deals with the supply and organisation of schools in the 
maintained sector (including school building programmes and the 
establishment and closure of schools), nursery provision, and such 
matters as the management and government of schools, choice of 
school, school transport, school attendance and the employment of 
school children. This branch also deals with grants and loans to 
voluntary schools and with independent schools. A senior official of 
the branch acts as registrar of independent schools. 
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A feature of Schools Branch I is that it has traditionally been 
organised on a territorial as well as a functional basis. The territorial 
teams, each headed by a principal, have general responsibility, 
subject to the policy of the branch, for each of the ten geographical 
areas into which the country is divided for this purpose. This 
territorial form of organisation is regarded by the local authority 
world as a helpful feature of the Department’s organisation. Mem- 
bers and officers of individual local education authorities (LEAs) 
know that there is a group of officials in the branch who, with the 
help of advice fed in by HM Inspectors for their area, are well 
informed about their educational needs and problems. 

A second schools branch (Schools Branch II) was created in 1972 
with special responsibility for policy on deprived children and 
immigrant children; on school meals, milk and other welfare 
benefits; on problems related to violence, indiscipline and truancy; 
and on the identification of handicapped children and the provision 
of special schools. It is in close touch with the Department of Health 
and Social Security on matters concerning the school health service, 
which is now part of the national health service. Matters concerning 
the school curriculum and examinations, including liaison with the 
Schools Council, and other related matters such as educational and 
careers guidance and educational technology, formerly part of 
Schools Branch II, are now the responsibility of the new Schools 
Branch III. 

In 1962 a separate Teachers Branch was created to deal with the 
teacher shortage, which was one of the Department’s main pre- 
occupations at that time. This branch now deals with all questions 
concerning the qualifications, supply, salaries and conditions of 
service of teachers in the maintained system. It represents the Depart- 
ment in Burnham negotiations, and also in negotiations on the salaries 
of university teachers; and it deals with issues arising under the 
teachers’ misconduct regulations. 

Pensions Branch deals with the administration of the super- 
annuation Acts relating to teachers and certain other staffs employed 
by LEAs and other bodies. It is supervised by the under-secretary in 
charge of Teachers Branch. 

As a result of reorganisation following the White Paper of Decem- 
ber 1972 four branches were created dealing with higher and further 
education (HFE); these were subsequently reduced to three. One 
branch, then designated as HFE Branch I, dealt with teacher training, 
the development of higher education in the non-university sector, 
Co-ordination of investment programmes, and policy in relation to 
the Diploma of Higher Education. 

From | January 1978 HFE Branch I was split, responsibility for 
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initial and in-service training of teachers being transferred to 
Teachers Branch, and responsibility for the finance and governmen 
of colleges of education being allocated to the branch dealing with 
polytechnics, now renamed HFE Branch 1. This branch also deals 
with particular matters in the field of advanced further education, 
including liaison with the Council for National Academic Awards, 
with further education building programmes and finance for further 
education, and with adult education and education within the further 
education system for agriculture, art and design. 

A second branch, HFE Branch 2 (formerly HFE III) is concerned 
with industrial training, day release, technician and business educa- 
tion and the councils that supervise them. It also has general respon- 
sibility for educational provision for 16-19-year-olds not in school, 
and also for the youth service. 

A third, HFE Branch 3 (formerly HFE IV) has the responsibility 
for advising on the broad lines of government policy and finance for 
the university sector which the Department assumed in 1964, and is 
the main point of contact with the University Grants Committee 
(UGC). It is further responsible for general policy on student grants, 
administers centrally awarded postgraduate awards in the humanities 
and services the Computer Board. It also is concerned with grants 
to the Open University and to two other university-level institutions: 
the Royal College of Art and the Cranfield Institute of Technology. 

Arts and Libraries Branch deals with national and local libraries, 
including relations with the British Library; with arts policy generally, 
including relations with the Arts Council; with policy matters relating 
to museums and galleries, both national and local; and with such 
questions as the export of works of art. 

After the merger of the Ministry of Education and the Office of 
the Minister for Science in 1964, two Science Branches came into 
being. These were merged in 1969 when responsibility for the Office 
of Scientific and Technical Information (OSTI) was transferred to 
the then newly created Libraries Division. (In 1974 responsibility for 
OSTI was transferred to the newly established British Library.) The 
unified Science Branch thus formed advises on the Secretary of 
State's responsibilities for civil science, and deals with the science 
budget, with advice from the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. It services the Advisory Board, and is the main link 
between the Department and the research councils, as well as with 
the Royal Society, and it is responsible for grant aid to the British 
Museum (Natural History). It is responsible for UK policy for, and 
participation in, a number of international scientific organisations. 
such as the European Organisation for Nuclear Research (CERN) 
and the European Space Research Organisation, and it co-ordinates 
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UK policy on the scientific activities of the Organisation for Econo- 
mic Co-operation and Development (OECD), the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (NATO), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) and the Council of 
Europe. 

In September 1977 Science Branch was renamed Science and 
International Relations Branch when the division responsible for 
international relations was moved to the branch for Schools Branch 
II. This division is responsible for handling the extensive contacts 
that the Department has with international organisations concerned 
with education, in co-operation with the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office. It is the Department’s link with the Council of Europe, 
UNESCO and other specialised agencies of the United Nations; it 
provides the secretariat serving the Conference of European Ministers 
of Education; and it organises British participation in the educational 
programme of the OECD. The division also represents the Depart- 
ment’s interests in the negotiation of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements on educational and cultural matters with foreign coun- 
tries. It deals with arrangements for the interchange of teachers and 
modern language assistants with other countries, and with educa- 
tional visits and exchanges generally. It is responsible for liaising 
with the institutions of the European Economic Community (EEC) 
on matters concerning education. 

There are seven general or service branches, or units, several of 
which, because of the Department’s role as a national policy and 
planning agency for services operated by local government or by 
autonomous bodies, have functions not only for the Department's 
Work but also for the educational system as a whole. 

The work of the Department's Finance Branch is of special 
importance for the system as a whole, for several reasons. (See 
Chapter 5.) Besides performing the normal functions of a depart- 
mental Finance Branch - looking after the Department's financial 
and accounting arrangements, processing departmental estimates, 
acting as the Department's liaison with the Treasury, doing internal 
audit, and so forth — it has major responsibilities in relation to the 
educational system as a whole. Thus it works with the local authority 
associations in the preparation of forecasts for local authority 
expenditure on education and libraries for the purpose of the rate 
Support grant, and takes part with other departments of central 
government and the local authority associations in the negotiations 
9n rate support grant orders and increase orders. The accountant- 
general, who is its head, chairs the committee dealing with pooling 
and extradistrict payments. With the development of the public 
expenditure surveys, and more recently of Programme Analysis and 
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Review (PAR), it has also come to have a key role in longer-term 
forward estimating for the education service as a whole (including 
the university sector), and in the costing of policies, as well as in 
providing economic advice on educational policies. The accountant- 
general and his senior officials (who include professional economists 
and cost accountants) thus have an important role in the depart- 
mental planning organisation. 

Legal Branch advises ministers, branches of the Department and 
the research councils on any legal matters with which they are con- 
cerned. It undertakes preparatory work for educational legislation, 
and is responsible for drafting subordinate legislation (regulations, 
rules, orders, etc.) and certain other instruments. In a decen- 
tralised system, in which the powers and duties of the Department 
and its relationship with the local authorities are largely determined 
by statute, these functions are of unusual importance. 

Until 1974 Legal Branch also exercised the Secretary of State’s 
jurisdiction over educational and quasi-educational charities. This 
function was then transferred to the charity commissioners. 

Establishments and Organisation Branch performs the usual 
functions of such a branch in a government department, and is the 
liaison with the Civil Service Department. One division of the branch 
is responsible for recruitment, promotion, transfer and retirement of 
staff, career management, conditions of service and staff training. 
A second division deals with grading, complementing and manage- 
ment services, and has a broad overall concern with establishment 
arrangements of a number of autonomous bodies in receipt of grant 
from the Department, such as the research councils, the national 
museums and galleries and certain other art institutions. The third 
is responsible for common services. 

The director of establishments is also responsible for the Infor- 
mation Division which looks after the Department's relations with 
the press, radio and television, providing information about the 
Department's activities and about the education service generally 
through all the media: press and broadcasting (including press 
conferences, interviews, press material and briefing of correspon- 
dents) publications, publicity and advertising campaigns an 
films. 

Also within Establishments and Organisation Branch is the 
Department's library — an educational library of considerable 
importance containing nearly 200,000 books and publications, à 
substantial collection of official reports and documents and a wide 
range of educational journals. The library's main function is to 
service ministers, officials of the Department and HM Inspectorate. 
It also prepares small ad hoc collections for teachers’ short courses 
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organised by HM Inspectors, and provides a service for those 
engaged in educational research. 

Architects and Building Branch was brought into being in its 
present form in the immediate postwar period, to provide the pro- 
fessional and technical advice needed to deal with the formidable 
educational building problems that arose at that time. It has respon- 
sibility for co-ordinating and processing educational building 
programmes for all sectors, in consultation with policy branches 
concerned with the compilation of programmes. It advises generally 
on cost, techniques and performance of educational buildings, on 
procedures and on periodic revision of cost limits. Working with HM 
Inspectorate, LEAs and the UGC, it investigates the architectural 
and technical implications of new educational trends, and provides 
a service of information and guidance on developments in design, 
technique and supply of materials and components, through the 
publication of Building Bulletins and in other ways. The head of the 
branch is a professional architect, having the title of chief architect 
to the Department. Its senior personnel includes a number of pro- 
fessional staff, mainly architects but also engineers and quantity 
surveyors. Professional staff, administrators and HM Inspectors 
work in very close association in all the branch’s work. 

Statistics Branch also has responsibilities in relation to the educa- 
tion service as a whole. It is responsible for the Department’s 
Statistical and automatic data-processing services, providing statis- 
tical information relating to the educational system (including 
universities) and to civil science. It gives an extensive service of infor- 
mation, forecasts and advice to branches of the Department and in 
particular to the departmental planning organisation, as well as to the 
UGC. It also publishes annual statistics of education, the range of 
which has steadily grown in recent years. Six volumes are now pub- 
lished annually, and also special ad hoc series. 

The Planning and Programmes Unit services the departmental 
Planning organisation which was brought into being in 1970. It is 
responsible for servicing all component parts of the organisation, 
and for co-ordinating their activities, although it does not itself 
initiate policies. The head of the unit, who is an under-secretary, 
o acts as the Department's liaison with the Central Policy Review 

taff. 

The Department's headquarters staff includes the directorates of 
the two museums that are the direct responsibility of the Department: 
namely, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Science 

useum. 

The headquarters group of HM Inspectors in England, consisting 
Of the senior chief inspector, six chief inspectors and many of the 
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staff inspectors, are also accommodated alongside the headquarters 
staff of the Department in London. (The headquarters of HM 
Inspectorate in Wales is in Cardiff.) 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT'S STAFF 


One fact about the Department's staff that is perhaps worth men- 
tioning, although it is now of purely historical interest, is that the 
Department, in its earlier incarnation as the Board of Education, 
was the last of all the major Whitehall departments to fall in with 
orthodox civil-service recruitment procedures. Up to the end of the 
First World War it continued to appoint its own officers by nomi- 
nation. Although a source of embarrassment to successive govern- 
ments, this practice was not without its advantages. As the Ministry's 
Annual Report for 1950 engagingly remarks, it ‘enriched the work 
of administration with a leaven of scholarship and humanity which 
was in the best tradition of public life'.? Thus the Board in the early 
days of the century counted amongst its senior officials men of 
distinction in literature, history, philosophy and educational studies, 
such as E. K. Chambers, Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Michael Sadler 
and G. M. Young. 

After the First World War the Board came into line with the rest 
of the civil service in its recruitment arrangements, including those 
for HM Inspectorate — although the arrangements for recruiting HM 
Inspectors differ in that they require candidates to have had previous 
experience, either in teaching or in industry and commerce. 

If there is one characteristic of the Department as it is today that 
must strike the informed observer, it is its modest size. Of all the nine 
or ten major departments of central government (other than the 
central departments) it is by far the smallest. Its total staff (including 
HM Inspectorate but excluding curatorial and other museum staffs) 
numbers less than 3,000. (With museum staff, the total is about 
4,000. Corresponding 1975 figures for the Ministry of Defence (non- 
industrial staff) were 130,321, and for the Department of Health and 
Social Security 89,465.) The Department has a higher ratio of senior 
officers (principal and upwards) to junior than is usual in Whitehall 
departments. 

This is largely a consequence of the decentralised character of the 
system, and the resulting fact that the Department is largely a policy 
and planning department with few executive functions. This small 
size has advantages, not the least of which is that it is possible for 
all the senior staff to know each other fairly well, and to work to- 
gether in what has been described as a ‘collegiate’ atmosphere. 
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There is another characteristic of the Department that is also 
largely a consequence of its small size. The working relationships 
between administrators and the professionals (including HM 
Inspectors) are exceptionally close. This is perhaps most noticeable 
in the Department’s Architects and Building Branch, where admini- 
strators and professionals work continuously together in teams, 
particularly but not only in the development groups. But it may 
also be seen in other branches, for example, in Arts and Libraries 
Branch and Science and International Relations Branch. 

It may also be said that, for reasons given in earlier chapters, civil 
servants in the Department are well accustomed to the practice of 
‘open government’. It is not only that everything they do in the name 
of ministers is almost always in the public eye and subject to the 
scrutiny of unusually well-informed journalists, broadcasters and 
researchers, as well as Members of Parliament. But because educa- 
tion is largely a locally administered service, they also must be 
constantly aware of the views and reactions of local councillors and 
officers, of the bodies that represent them, of the teachers who are 
the third main element in the partnership operating the service, and, 
not least, of parents. 

It is perhaps legitimate to venture one further comment. It is often 
said that the staff of the Department (including HM Inspectors and 
other professional groups) are ‘dedicated’ to their work to an extent 
that is not usually found in other government departments. To make 
too much of this would be to do an injustice to a large body of civil 
servants in many other departments who go about their work with 
dedication. What can be said without casting any reflection on civil 
servants in other departments is that, because so much of the 
Department’s work is concerned with policy making and because 
education has, for most of the time since 1944, been a growing service 
which can be seen to have a vital role in the country’s future, the 
Department offers exceptional opportunities for creative work. This 
is perhaps one of the reasons why it has in recent years tended to be 
specially attractive to new entrants who join as executive officers or 


administrative trainees. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Some Conclusions 


Conclusions are the stock in trade of civil servants. They are, as one 
who must have been a civil servant wrote in 1553, ‘the clerkly 
gathering of all the matter that has gone before’. What conclusions 
can a bureaucrat draw from the preceding chapters of this book? 

The history of a department of state like the Department of 
Education and Science (DES) cannot help but be largely a history 
of a developing education system and service. Looking back now 
over the thirty or so postwar years, the main determinants of 
educational development might be thought to have been successive 
ministers bringing with them into office explicit political commit- 
ments (and occasionally educational convictions), or the permanent 
officials who advise ministers during their terms of office from a base 
of professional skills, accumulated knowledge and a concern for the 
continuity of things. Yet in the final analysis this is not perhaps the 
right first conclusion. Certainly ministers, and occasionally officials, 
by personal characteristics like clarity of mind, strength of character 
or instinctive tactical skills, have made distinctive contributions to the 
shaping of events. But in the matter of objectives, and often of the 
means to those ends, they have themselves been shaped by more 
deep-seated forces. The obscure tides of moral, social and economic 
change which have run with singular strength in the postwar years 
have in this sense been the main determining factors. 

In the 1920s and 1930s recovery from one world war was separated 
mainly by economic crisis and slump from the threat and then the 
outbreak of another war. The social and economic condition of the 
country and within it of the education system can best be described 
as static. None but a small minority received full-time education 
beyond the age of 14. Higher education was the preserve of the rich 
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and the very ablest. Night classes and teacher training, however, 
provided a measure of social mobility; the determined man — and, 
less often, woman — could move from clerical to submanagerial or 
subprofessional employment, assuming that there was employment 
to be had at all. The number of pupils, students and teachers re- 
mained relatively constant. There were few new institutions and the 
social composition, curricula and output of existing institutions 
changed hardly at all. In 1938-9 defence accounted for some 20 per 
cent of tax and rate-borne public expenditure; housing was the 
biggest social service (13 per cent); then came education (nearly 
8 per cent), health (5 per cent), unemployment benefits (the ‘dole’, 
4 per cent) and pensions (2-3 per cent). 

One of the biggest changes following the Second World War was 
the assumption that change itself was an essential objective of social 
policy. There was not merely an expectation of radical change but 
also a radical change in expectations. The drab world of the 1930s 
was to be reconstructed into the welfare state of full employment, a 
widening range of social services, and new homes, factories and 
towns. Prosperity, opportunity and equality were to be the key 
notes of the succeeding years — the confident expectations of rising 
personal and public affluence; the widening of opportunities to cross 
the traditional boundaries of class and occupation and to challenge 
the conventions of received morality and authority; the pursuit of 
greater equality between the worlds of privilege and disadvantage. 
These have been the tidal forces that have affected virtually every 
aspect of our national life. They have, in consequence, largely shaped 
the personalities, policies and programmes of the educational world 
and the environment in which the Department has had to do its 
work. 

The consequences may be judged from the following figures. In 
1974-5 defence accounted for some 9 per cent of public expenditure. 
The principal social services, which in 1938-9 represented about 
one-third of the total, accounted for nearly one-half in 1974-5, made 
up as follows: pensions and social security 17 per cent, education 
12 per cent, health and personal social services 10 per cent, housing 
9 per cent and unemployment services (but very largely unemploy- 
ment benefits) less than 1 per cent. 

The consequences for the education system have been little less 
than astonishing, although this is perhaps less recognised precisely 
because the changes have been steady and expected. Although the 
economic growth rate in Britain has long been below that ofits main 
Industrial competitors, it has still been sufficient to permit a sub- 
stantial rise in its internal standard of living, although less than in 
these other countries. Included in this rising standard of living has 
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been the community’s purchase of education, which has exceeded 
that of private consumption generally.! The reader who has followed 
the preceding chapters will have seen the documentary evidence for 
this. In this concluding chapter only the briefest summary is called 
* for. 

The education service has taken a rising share of the increased 
internal affluence of the country: in 1975 7 per cent of gross national 
product and 12 per cent of public expenditure, compared with 
3 per cent and 8 per cent respectively in 1938. The school leaving age 
has been raised twice; the period of compulsory school attendance 
is now among the longest in the world. Five million more people 
are currently receiving education than before the war. One in seven 
young people are enjoying higher education, compared with hardly 
more than one in 100 in the 1930s. The number of teachers in 
schools, colleges and universities has doubled in the last twenty years. 
Pupil-teacher ratios in schools have improved by nearly one-third 
(21:1 compared with 30-5:1 before the war). About two out of every 
three pupils are in postwar buildings. Twenty-one new universities 
and thirty new polytechnics have been established. An essentially 
evolutionary system has produced its own innovations: middle 
schools, sixth-form colleges, the Open University, the Council for 
National Academic Awards, the Schools Council, the Business 
Education Council, the Technical Education Council, the Certificate 
of Secondary Education, the Bachelor of Education (BEd) degree 
and the Diploma of Higher Education (DipHE), not to mention 
the more controversial trend towards a fully comprehensive system 
of secondary schools. 

A number of qualifications are needed before any conclusive 
judgements can be made about this striking record. 

First, the period of uninterrupted expansion that made these 
developments possible came to an end in 1973, and subsequent 
developments up to the time of writing (March 1978) have con- 
firmed that more than just a transient background change has taken 
place. The dramatic rise in oil prices in 1973 placed massive new 
strains on the United Kingdom's already weak external trading 
position, while spiralling domestic inflation continued to erode the 
appearance of our internal affluence. New keynotes were sounded: 
restraint, economy, sacrifice. The expectation was now to be of a 
lowering of real living standards. The education service which had 
risen with the upswing was now to be carried, along with everything 
and everybody else, with the downswing. So began a new era. How 
long it will last no one can tell, but certainly long enough to challenge 
existing attitudes, practices and priorities. It may even prove to be 
just the stimulus that any system needs when it has fallen into the 
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habit of seeing progress mainly in terms of growth and taking growth 
for granted. 

The era of expansion, while it had significantly extended the 
boundaries of the education system and widened access to it, had 
not done so uniformly over all stages and sectors. There were gaps 
that had not been filled and areas that had been bypassed either by 
the flow of resources or by the failure to innovate, and sometimes by 
both. In short, prosperity had widened opportunities and diminished 
inequalities for many, but not for all. 

In terms of the structure of the system the two sectors that had 
advanced least were nursery education and non-advanced further 
education. Nursery education had been held back throughout the 
1950s and 1960s for lack of resources; the necessary teachers and 
buildings were needed to meet the prior claims of the ever-rising 
school population and the explosive demand (a world, not only a 
British, phenomenon) for more higher education. The 1972 White 
Paper Education: A Framework for Expansion? at last turned to this 
neglected sector, promising the resources to extend nursery education 
to 90 per cent of 4-year-olds and 50 per cent of 3-year-olds. But, as 
already noted, by 1973 the economic tide had begun to change. 
Nursery education for all who need or want it remains a clear 
objective; in an era of restraint it will take longer to achieve. ; 

The disappointment about non-advanced further education is of 
a different kind. A systematic nationwide scheme of part-time 
attendance at colleges for all those under 18 who are not in school 
is the only major objective of the 1944 Act that has proved un- 
attainable. Any compulsory system was, and in the new period of 
restraint is likely to remain, too costly. In any event, the growing 
maturity of young men and women and their changed attitude to 
authoritarianism must raise doubts about the acceptability today of 
any new measure of compulsion. Successive governments have there- 
fore chosen or been forced to rely upon a system of voluntary 
attendance, through day release and in conjunction with industrial 
training. The only honest judgement must be that the results remain 
unsatisfactory. Ways have still to be found of stimulating more 
16-19-year-olds to seek postschool further education and training, 
of making that education more relevant to their needs and aspira- 
tions and of integrating vocational training far more closely with 
the continued personal education of these young people. When 
40 per cent of boys and girls leave school with no qualifications and 
have no further contact with either education or training it is clear 
that this is an area to which priority must be given, even In an era of 
restraint. 


There is one other aspect of “gaps and problems’. The pursuit of 
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widening opportunities and diminishing inequalities has given rise 
over most of the postwar years to widespread debate about the 
primary objectives of the education system and process. The debate 
has led to many contradictory conclusions, amongst them: that 
education can and should have only educational objectives; that 
education has social as well as educational objectives; that the social 
objectives can and must include widening opportunities and diminish- 
ing inequalities (there are debates within debates about whether these 
objectives are best described as ‘opportunity and equality’, ‘equality 
of opportunity' or *opportunity for equality"); that noble though 
these social objectives, however expressed, may be, there is no 
evidence that they can be effectively attained; that other factors such 
as home influence, peer group attitudes or the mass media of com- 
munication, notably television, are now seen as influencing social 
attitudes, values and choices more powerfully than education. These 
issues have been debated for centuries. Only a foolish bureaucrat 
would suppose that by some ‘clerkly gathering of all the material 
that has gone before' he can reach a definitive conclusion. 

Two perspectives, however, seem to emerge. On the one hand the 
majority of children and their parents do not see the issues in these 
intellectual terms. For them the educational process is in itself a 
sufficient objective. They participate in it happily and constructively, 
protected by supportive homes. Their incentives and rewards are 
standards of performance and self-fulfilment that, it is not too much 
to claim, are on average higher than those achieved by their pre- 
decessors. For them their educational attainments will provide the 
most satisfying key to all the later opportunities of life. 

In contrast, there is a minority — and not a negligible minority — of 
children for whom this rewarding path to educational attainment is 
blocked. They start their journey handicapped. The education 
service has had long experience of dealing with physical and con- 
genital mental handicaps. A marked feature, however, particularly 
over the later span of the postwar years, has been a pervasive con- 
cern with those handicaps that are not inherent in the child but have 
their roots in environmental social conditions: namely, parental 
support, ethnic origins, bad housing, urban decay but, above all, 
poverty. That these disadvantages cruelly impede the educational 
process is beyond dispute. That attention should be focused as it 
has been on developing techniques and programmes to mitigate the 
consequences is right. That progress is not quickly apparent is true. 
That the attempt to make progress is futile is not a view that will 
or should prevail. Any civilised state and any compassionate educa- 
tional system must continue its effort in the belief that the strong 
must help the weak, and in the faith that they can ultimately do so. 
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One other qualification is perhaps needed in interpreting the list 
of achievements earlier recorded; it is not unconnected with the 
point last made about helping the disadvantaged or with the thoughts 
with which this last chapter will end. It will be noticed that the record 
of achievement is couched in terms of money, numbers, percentages, 
school places, examinations and institutional organisations. These 
are important indices; for the technocrat they measure the input of 
effort and resources into the system and even, in a crude inter- 
mediate way, the output — so many buildings, teachers, graduates, 
etc. But they remain, nevertheless, only a description of a system, of 
the outer shell within which the process of education takes place. 
This process is personal to every individual; it is essentially a private 
process intricately working within the mind and heart of every child, 
even every adult throughout life. It is fostered in countless ways. It 
happens as each child learns to work the loom of language, sees the 
magnitude of things, drives a chisel, leaps a stream, feels the first 
tremors of sex or Schubert, struggles with pain or grief, makes 
connections and asks questions and little by little comes to judge the 
enveloping world around him. This is the inner mystery within the 
outer shell, and the shell exists only to protect and develop this 
process. 

A fair criticism of the postwar years, or at any rate, of those who 
claim to have shaped them, is perhaps that they preoccupied them- 
selves too much with the shell of the system and not enough with 
the inner mystery of the process itself. To acknowledge that structure 
does not appear to determine function directly or in the ways often 
predicted or sometimes promised; to admit the primacy of the pro- 
Cess over the system; to recognise the tremendous complexity of this 
inner process and the need for a greater understanding of it; to 
Search for better ways of assessing the quality of the results of this 
Process (‘the output of the system’), of defining and measuring 
Standards of achievement and of identifying the factors that block 
9r encourage attainment to the highest level: all these may prove 
to be amongst the most significant conclusions emerging from the 
ending of one long phase of educational development and adminis- 
tration and therefore amongst the central preoccupations of the 
€ducational world in the remaining quarter of this century. 

It will not be forgotten that since 1964—5 the responsibility of the 
Department has been widened to include science and the arts as well 
as education. The story of growth and change is the same. 

The government funding of scientific research for purposes other 
than defence, which amounted to less than £10 million in 1945-6, 
rose to some £45 million by 1955-6, £200 million by 1965-6, and 
£650 million by 1975-6. Within this expenditure, somewhat under 
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one-half has consistently been devoted not to the applied research 
undertaken by particular departments in support of their executive 
functions, but to maintaining the basic scientific capability of the 
country, represented by the research activities of the universities and 
other establishments of higher education and work carried out by, 
or supported by, the research councils and (before 1965) the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. The Department in- 
herited this role first through its assumption of responsibility for the 
support of the universities through the University Grants Com- 
mittee (UGC), and later through the reorganisation and elaboration 
of the research council system effected by the Science and Technology 
Act 1965, which made the Department the legatee of the diverse 
forms of government organisation that had hitherto had responsi- 
bility for sustaining the country’s scientific capability. 

The last ten years have seen many attempts to define the precise 
nature of this responsibility. Whether called ‘pure research’, ‘basic 
research’ or ‘strategic research’, it may perhaps best be negatively 
defined as the support of research that is not policy orientated, 
although it must be influenced to some extent by socioeconomic 
needs. This concept finds characteristic expression in a system of 
‘buffer’ bodies: the five research councils themselves, and the 
advisory machinery through which government support is distri- 
buted between them. Total government support in this field amounted 
to just under £90 million when the Department assumed responsi- 
bility in 1965-6, divided almost equally between the funds provided 
indirectly to university departments through UGC grants (a sum 
that can only loosely be quantified since university expenditure on 
research cannot strictly be separated from that on teaching) and the 
more clearly identifiable sums spent by the research councils from 
DES grant-in-aid on supporting specific projects in universities and 
on maintaining their own research establishments. This *dual 
system’ expanded at a healthy rate in the earlier part of the last 
decade, and although the last few years have seen a much less 
buoyant rate of growth, the input into the system has tripled over 
the past ten years, to reach some £270 million in 1975-6. 

The changes in this system effected by the 1972 White Paper 
Framework for Government Research and Development may perhaps 
now be seen in perspective as little more than a modest adjustment 
in the boundary between the policy-orientated research effort of 
particular departments and the non-policy-orientated research 
support provided through the Department, coupled with an attempt 
to define more clearly the relationship between these two sectors. A 
much more significant development has been the sharp decline 1n 
the expected future growth of the DES science budget. From an 
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annual growth of 4-5 per cent in the early 1970s, the research 
councils have moved abruptly into an era of negative or at best zero 
growth which looks like continuing until the end of the 1970s. This 
has called for new strategies of resource allocation, the effects of 
which are not easy to see at the present time. 

Until 1965, the funding of the Arts Council, the postwar successor 
to the wartime Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts, and of the national museums and galleries was the direct 
responsibility of the Treasury. In that year the functions were trans- 
ferred to the Department and a minister was appointed to the De- 
partment with a special responsibility for the arts. This step marked 
the initiation of a policy of deliberate expansion of interest in and 
Exchequer resources for the arts, which was checked only with the 
financial crisis of the mid-1970s. The grant to the Arts Council rose 
from £2-73 million in 1963-4 to £17-138 million in 1973-4, and 
expenditure on the national museums and galleries from £6 million 
to £19-4 million. The appointment of a minister meant that there 
was a member of the government responsible not only for dealing 
defensively with questions of the moment but also for propagating 
Politically a view about the importance of the arts and their place 
in national life. At the same time the system was carefully preserved 
whereby decisions on matters of aesthetics and artistic choice were 
insulated from direct political influence by the Arts Council, and in 
the case of most of the national museums and galleries by the system 
Of trustees. In this period the development of central government 
Support took place both as a matter of deliberate policy and, to 
Some extent, to replace the relative decline in the scale of private 
Patronage of the arts. ; 

The growth in public expenditure on the arts has accompanied, 
and presumably to a significant extent caused, the remarkable 
development in public interest in enjoying the arts and indeed public 
Concern for artistic issues. The development of television especially 
As contributed to this growth, and together with the consequences 
9f educational development it has meant that there is an ever n- 
Creasing demand for facilities to enjoy the arts and an increase In 
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The role of the officers of the Department has been, and is likely 
to remain, first to listen (for example, through a network of com- 
mittees representing all the relevant interests, through deputations 
and visits and through widespread press coverage); then to reflect 
and relate (for example, through the departmental planning organi- 
sation); then to advise ministers and, when ministers have taken 
their decisions, to promulgate and explain the government's policies 
and views to the outside world (for example, through circulars, 
White Papers or speeches); and so finally to administer those policies 
and the powers underlying them. The domain within which these 
functions are exercised is very varied, but the issues tend to be ones 
either of determining policy objectives (for example, whether or not 
to give priority to nursery provision or how high to rate the develop- 
ment of comprehensive secondary education); or of allocating re- 
sources (for example, as between capital or recurrent expenditure); 
or of operating and sometimes modifying the principal structural 
statutory controls (for example, Section 13 of the Education Act 
1944). Often all these aspects are simultaneously involved in a major 
issue. 

There is, however, one issue that the reader will notice has not 
been featured prominently amongst the Department's responsibili- 
ties: that of the content of the curriculum in general, or of teaching 
methods or materials in particular. The long tradition of this country 
has been to leave those matters in the hands nominally of local 
education authorities (LEAs) or school governors but effectively of 
individual teachers. Except in relation to religious instruction, the 
law assigns no powers or responsibilities to the Secretary of State. 
The immense freedoms that rest in professional rather than political 
or bureaucratic hands have undoubtedly produced over the years 
much of the richness and flexibility that are characteristic of the 
British education process. Moreoever, these freedoms have never 
been unlimited; they have been moderated for better or worse by 
the school examination system. But it is becoming increasingly clear 
that this very examination system is now being called in question, 
and growing doubts are being expressed about what is taught to 
children and how it is taught. These are legitimate questions to ask 
of any educational system. Another major preoccupation, therefore, 
of the years ahead is likely to be not only the content of the curri- 
culum, but also who in the last analysis should control it and be 
accountable for its results. 

Because of its role as the national policy-making and resource- 
providing agency the Department's contribution to the record of 
achievement — or of shortcomings for that matter — has been 1m- 
portant, at times decisive. In its main field of education the Depart- 
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ment has indisputable powers — although perhaps more influence 
than power — but it has a monopoly of neither. Power and influence 
are also wielded by local authorities, teachers' unions and pressure 
groups of all kinds, including the press. The achievements and short- 
comings of the education service are in a very real sense the results 
of the interaction of these forces, whether acting, as more often than 
not, in partnership or, as occasionally, in tension. 

The biggest single virtue of the Education Act 1944, it can be 
argued, was that it determined that no one interest group should 
have a monopoly of power, and the distribution of power that it 
enacted has proved over thirty years to have been stable, effective 
and appropriate. It produced what has earlier and aptly been des- 
cribed as ‘an all-embracing network of dispersed responsibility’. 
There have been, and remain, critics of such a system. They point 
to the absence of a clear demarcation of responsibility between the 
centre and the local authorities or, in the higher education sector, 
between the Department, the UGC-administered university sector 
and the local-authority-maintained institutions in the field. There is 
recurring pressure, some of it from well-informed and responsible 
quarters, for more central control. In particular, the financing of 
educational expenditure partly from rates but predominantly from 
grants raised by central taxation, together with a complicated system 
of distributing such grants, is said to blur accountability; the 
government meets some two-thirds of the cost but it is the local 
authorities who decide on what to spend it, even whether to spend 
it on education or some other local service. There are those who 
argue that a decentralised system of this kind, based on partnership, 
can work only when there is a broad consensus about objectives and 
Policies and that that consensus no longer exists, either educationally 
Or politically, locally or nationally. The search for a consensus, 
moreoever, has become more difficult because of the sheer multi- 
Plicity of groups and interests to be consulted in the process of policy 
formulation. r 

These factors, amongst others, are liable to cause conflicts of 
Purpose, delays and impasses which even the most ingeniously 
devised machinery for planning and consultation cannot always 
eliminate, They are particularly liable to give rise to difficulties in 
times of economic crisis when reductions in the resources available 
for education become inevitable, or in a period of inflation when 
escalating costs disrupt forward planning. . i 

But there are weighty arguments on the other side. This complex 
System of ‘dispersed responsibilities’ came into existence and has 
been perpetuated because for the best part of a century successive 
governments of all parties have been convinced that a healthy local 
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democracy is a vital element in a democratic society. Local govern- 
ment, as the Redcliffe-Maud Commission pointed out, is at present 
the only representative political institution in the country outside 
Parliament, and is therefore an essential part of the fabric of demo- 
cratic government. Since 1902 education has been a major function 
of local authorities; and there are specially cogent reasons why 
education, which so intimately affects the lives of the vast majority 
of families in this country, is a suitable activity to be administered 
by local bodies. If the operation of the education service by elected 
local bodies sometimes makes it cumbersome, it also helps to make 
it responsive to local needs. In an age of giant organisations, both 
public and private, this is a matter of no small importance; and 
although it would be absurd to claim that the education service is 
above reproach, it can be argued with a good deal of evidence that 
it is more responsive than centralised systems, whether for education 
or other public services. It is not necessary to look outside this 
country to find examples of public services that, because they are sub- 
ject to centralised direction unchecked by local democratic controls, 
have tended to become inflexible and insensitive to ‘consumer’ needs. 

A detached observer might, of course, admit all these advantages 
and yet say that the price is too high — in loss of efficiency or fairness 
or capacity to get things done. Yet even on this score a decentralised 
system is not without its advantages. The efficiency of a centralised 
system largely depends on the quality and capacity for innovation 
of a small group of politicians and administrators at the centre. One 
of the strengths of a decentralised system such as the British is that 
it can draw on the experience and innovative capacity of those work- 
ing in the field — officers of LEAs, heads of schools and colleges, 
officers of examining bodies, and so forth. y 

The main testimonial to the present system, however, is simply 
that it has worked well. Over thirty years it has got those things 
done that had to be done and could be done. It has performed a 
logistic feat of exceptional difficulty, meeting severe challenges of 
both demography and demand with the necessary buildings and 
teachers. In these matters it has rarely if ever broken down or failed 
to meet its obligations. The Department, the local authorities, both 
individually and collectively, and the teachers’ organisations have 
each been free to fight their own corner, and have done so. Yet these 
relationships have been characterised far more by goodwill and 
mutual respect than by suspicion or hostility. 

A former chief education officer wrote: 


In a world-wide perspective English education glows like a beacon. 
Its administration avoids both the fragmentation and near chaos 
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of the United States on the one hand and the rigid centralisation 
of some European states or the Communist and less developed 
countries on the other... The English genius for flexibility under 
pressure, for reforms in the nick of time and for the application of 
sheer common sense when faced with complex problems, has pro- 
duced an educational machine which works, is capable of evolu- 
tion at a reasonable rate and which, viewed from outside, has more 
merit than its internal critics seem to realise . . . 


or, might be added hopefully, its external critics. 

This machine today has about 1} million employees.‘ It serves 
over 14 million people. Allowing for parental or family interest its 
Operation affects about one-half of the total population. The more 
thoughtful amongst them will always be asking how, in what ways 
and to what end? This chapter does not, cannot, offer any final 
conclusions. Its theme is that of a circle of forces: the tides of moral, 
social and economic change substantially shape the development of 
the education system and process, these will shape the rising genera- 
tion of young men and women who will modify this moral, social 
and economic cycle in their turn. / 

This cycle of change is essentially slow acting. The full impact of 
education, both on the individual and on the community, makes it- 
Self felt only over a period of time — some of it over a lifetime. It is 
therefore to generational, not annual, change that one must look for 
differences. The postwar developments in education have been 
striking. Yet almost no one over the age of 45 today has benefited 
from them. The great majority of men and women over this age 
received all their schooling in what were in effect elementary schools, 
leaving at 14 or 15. Only one in ten of them, together with a smaller 
Proportion who attended schools outside the maintained system, 
received an effective secondary education. A still smaller minority 
received university or other higher education. Those aged between 
40 and 45 were educated partly during the war years, with all the 
dislocation and make-do that that entailed; while those aged between 
35 and 40 had their schooling when the education service was still 
Tecovering from the after-effects of war and before the reforms of the 
1944 Act had had time to emerge. Thus the older and the younger 
halves of British society (or, at any rate, a substantial and increasing 
Part of the latter) have had quite different experiences of the oppor- 
tunities and impact of the education process. It will be only as the 
younger half comes fully to influence, as it is already beginning to 
do, in politics, industry, trade unions, the professions (including 
education itself) and the media of communication that the nature of 
this silent revolution will be known. 


\ 
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O! that a man might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it come; 
But it sufficeth that the day will end 
And then the end is known. 


The dilemma of a department of state, charged with the heavy 
responsibility for ‘the education of the people of England and Wales’, 
is that it can powerfully control means, it can propose objectives but 
it has no certain hold over ‘the end’. The mechanism by which 
societies transmit success or failure is different, as a distinguished 
doctor and educationalist has recently written, from the genetic code: 


The transmission from generation to generation of the institutions 
of civilised man is an inheritance not of what happens before birth, 
but of what happens after birth, namely the influences which are 
brought to bear on the developing child to form his habits, his 
knowledge and his attitudes of mind. Of these the most important 
which society can itself control is that embodied in the educational 
system.® 


Education is not the only force at work, and the others may be of 
increasing influence in shaping the minds, hearts, and bodies of the 
rising generation. But it is unarguably one of them, and the realisa- 
tion that it can interact with the genetic inheritance and bias human 
beings towards success or towards failure is a sobering challenge. If 
one administrator may speak for his company of officials and for the 
many ministers that they have tried to serve, it is to say that 
bureaucracies can have their faiths, even a certain optimism. 
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5 Sir George Pickering (formerly Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford), The Challenge of 
Education (London, C. A. Watts, 1967), p. 80. 
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